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Steel for Valves of Combustion Motors 


Requirements Enumerated in the Light 
of Troubles, Which Experience Has 
Discovered in the Low Weight Engine 


BY G. 


HE author of this article fully realizes the dif- 

ficulty and the complexity of the problem 

which he has undertaken. When in the tech- 
nical branch of the English military aeronautical 
department, he was confronted many times with 
problems concerning the valves of internal combus- 
tion motors and this gave him the idea of studying 
the rules to which the valve construction must con- 
form in order to give good service. 

The problem was particularly studied from the 
metallurgical point of view, as he fully believes 
that valve defects are often due to defective ma- 
terial, more so than to faulty design or poor work- 
manship, although the two latter causes have been 
given due consideration whenever in his power to 
do so. 

On the questions of workmanship and design 
the reader’s indulgence is asked, as the author is 
more of a metallurgist than a mechanic; but as he 
fully realizes the fact that it would be absolutely 
illogical to neglect purposely the mechanical part, 
this latter will be considered whenever the occasion 
arises. 

Working Conditions for Valves 


The author proposes to fix, as far as possible, 
the various troubles to which 
and to state to the best of his 
various rational methods which can be used to over- 
them. To do this, it will be 
study the conditions under which the valves work 
and to see how the latter are affected by them. 

To start with, it is important to note that 
valves perform their work at a temperature sen- 
the normal. The temperature of the 
intake valves may vary from 100 to 600 deg. C, 
While that of the exhaust valves may vary, under 
the same conditions, from 250 to 860 deg. C. in avia- 

mn motors and those with a high speed; the last 
mentioned temperature is often obtained and it 
may be.stated that the exhaust high 
speed motors work between 700 and 860 deg. C., 
being well understood that sensible differences may 

st in the working temperatures due to the cool- 
ng conditions which are far from being the same 
in motors which could be considered as similar. 
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The various motors may be classified as follows: 


Re ) 
Mot 11pm witl l 
Mi lip? hh fir l with parallel « nde 
W 
Of all the above types, the revolving motors 
are the coolest and those of the fourth class the 


warmest; the second and third class represent the 
intermediate stages. As already stated above, mo- 
tors of the same type may sometimes be found to 
work under quite different conditions, in fact they 
are far from being of the same design, power, di- 
mensions, mean pressure, etc. 

First of all it must be considered, on account 
of the high temperature to which a valve is sub- 
jected, the means by which it may be freed of its 
allow the controlling of 
The highest tem- 
is here that 
The 


heat, as these means may 
the temperature of the valves. 
perature is at the value head and it 
the heat must be eliminated most rapidly. 
three most important means to accomplish this are: 


the 


last means, 
of the seat 
therefore 


Experiences have shown that this 
dispersion of the heat by direct contact 
head, is the most efficient and 
most carefully studied. 
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The first question will be fully discussed in con- 
with the second type of valves, but the sec- 
ond question is the most important. The most fre- 
causes of troubles due to the valves are 
a consequence of premature ignition in the 
cylinders. If the valve does not perfectly bear on 
the seat at time of explosion this will originate an 
efflux of gas around the valve just at the time when 
the gas is at its highest temperature. Under these 
conditions the cooling of the valve head is very dif- 
ficult and the valve will soon become unserviceable. 
The author has examined valves deteriorated by 
premature ignition, brought to at least 1150 deg. 
It may be safely stated that premature ignition is 
the cause for the greatest amount of valve trouble. 

Although the amount of heat lost in the other 
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two ways is of relatively little importance when 
compared with the first, nevertheless it is desirable 
to give them some attention so as not to be disap- 
pointed with the performance of the motor. It 
has been noticed in practice, for instance, that 
some exhaust pipes did not allow a free discharge 
of the hot gas, thus overheating the valve collar 
which would become even warmer than the head. 
Thus, instead of the valve head releasing some heat 
through the collar, it would receive an additional 
amount. In this case the valve would invariably 
burn out. 

It is equally important that the heat be freely 
released also through the valve guides in contact 
with the stem. If the stem is of such a length as 
to protrude into the exhaust chamber, it will itself 
become heated and, therefore, it will not be of any 
help in radiating the heat. It must be remembered 
that a sufficient play exists between the guide and 
the stem. , 

Another factor which may cause trouble in 
the valve operation is the use of an imperfect car- 
bureting mixture. The author will not make any 
is his opinion that 
this subject has been best treated by people better 
qualified than he, and, therefore, he will simply 
make a note of it as one of the frequent causes of 
trouble. Many of the valve troubles have been as- 
signed to the poor quality of the steel while the 
real cause was a bad gas mixture. 

It is to be noted that the wear between the 
valve guide and the stem varies according to the 
motor types, their working conditions being quite 
different. In the fixed motors the valve displace- 
ment follows the straight line, the only lateral 
stresses on the stem being due to the cam. This 
may be insignificant or important, according to the 
design of the motor, but the effects are rarely as 
serious as those produced by the inertia in the 
rotary motors. The travel for each point of the 
valve is never on a straight line, and the lateral 
stresses must be taken into account. 


suggestion on this point, as it 


Various Valve Troubles 


The various valve troubles may be classed as 
follows: 
Elongation of the valve stem 
Distortion of the valve head 
Cracks in the valve head. 
lox play between the valve stem and i guide 
Excess play at the lower end of the stem 
6. Burning of the valve head 
s« ng of the head 
S. Breaking off of the valve collar due to self-hardening 


All of the above defects may be laid to the kind 
of steel or to the heat treatment and the author 
will study the questions in all details and will try 
to fix all the properties which the steel should 
have in order to avoid the above mentioned troubles, 
it being well understood, of course, that the motor 
be rationally designed and constructed. 


1—Elongation of the Valve Stem 


This defect does not occur often, but when it 
does it is the consequence of one of the three fol- 
lowing things: 

a. The use of a not 
a high temperature 

b. Overheating of the valve stem at 
hot gas 

( Defective 


sufficiently strong steel 


to work at 
parts in contact with 


design of the valve collar. 


The author has noted an elongation of almost 
4 mm. (5/32 in.) after a few hours running of a 
motor, this elongation taking place especially at 


the collar which had not been designed with a 
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sufficient section. Further on we will examine tha 
qualities which must be found in the steel jn . 
to avoid this inconvenience. 

In regard to the overheating of part 
stem only, this is generally due to a defect 
sign of the exhaust chamber or valve guide. Fjna)), 
when the collar is quite weak, the section th 
metal is not sufficient to cause adequate ra: 
of the heat. 

It does happen sometimes that the elon: 
of the stem is the consequence of excessive ; 
ulation of carbon deposits on the valve and 
the cause for other trouble, as will be see 
ther on. 


rder 


2—Distortion of the Valve Head 


In a certain motor great trouble was experi- 
enced on account of the distortion of the head 
the valves and this was due to the fact that the 
rough valve forgings were not properly treated 
The machining followed immediately after 
forging and valves were placed into the 
without getting rid of any of the internal str 
caused by the forging operation. When the n 
started to work, these stresses disappeared and t 
valves bent appreciably so as not to bear proper! 
on their seats. Once this stage was reached, 
destruction of the valve was but a question of a few 
hours. 

It is important that the forging work per- 
formed on valves, and in a general way all forging 
operations, be made with a full understanding of 
the work the piece is called to perform and all pos- 
sible care taken in order to eliminate 
brought about by the forging. This may be at- 
tained by ordinary methods if a proper steel is 
used, otherwise the drawing will answer the pur- 
pose, if made at a sufficiently high temperature. 

The distortion of the valve may also be pro- 
duced if the forging has been carefully taken care 
of but the valve has been unevenly cooled. This 
can be remedied, at least in part, by designing t 
valve so that it can turn on itself when the motor 
is running. 

Another cause of the distortion of the valve is 
the unexpected softening of the steel while th 
valve is working. The effect of the spring and the 
impacts against the seat are sufficient to produc 
important deformations. The author has examined 
cases in which the distortion had become very im- 
portant due to the use of steel either too soft or 
not strong enough for the temperatures to which 
it had been submitted; the valve had acquired a! 
“umbrella” shape. 

Besides the above causes, the warping may be 
produced either by a poorly designed valve or 4 
valve head lacking the necessary amount 0! 
metal. 
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3—Cracks in the Valve Head 


This defect is principally due to the steel. The 
cracks may have been in the bars before the steel 
was forged or result from the forging operation. 
Often they are very insignificant and great care 
is required in order to discover them. 

Sometimes the cracks are made during the run- 
ning of the motor. If, for instance, a self-harden- 
ing steel is used, it is possible that the temperature 
the piece will acquire while motor is running be- 
comes higher than the tempering temperature and 
when cooling the cracks will appear. 

To whatever cause the fissures may be due, they 
are always dangerous and even the smallest will 
allow the destructive action of the gas to act on the 
steel and quite often may be seen, as a consequence 
of this defect, a full size groove in the valve 
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several close-by cracks may join and cause 
reaking away of a piece of the metal. 
{—Play Between Valve Stem and Guide 
his inconvenience is most noticeable in the 
, , motors, but it is possible to avoid it by the 
f proper steels. As a general rule the valve 
is never brought to a temperature above 400 
and it is not hard to choose 
el which would give good re- 


sults at this temperature. A classific: 


with referen 
given in the 
requirements 


5—Play at End of Valve Stem 


[This trouble is a common oc- 
rence in cases where the cam 


: by the author 
s directly on the valve without 


feature of the 
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oxidizing process at exactly that point. If the 
scaling takes place close to the vaive head or if a 
part of the scale or other foreign matter falls near 
the seat, the valve will not seat properly and the 
exhaust gas will pass around this place producing 
caving-in of the metal... As another consequence of 
this defective valve seating, the cooling of the valve 

cannot be successfully accom- 

plished and the temperature of 


ition of steels the valve head increases consider- 
e to the ist ably. In all cases the quantity of 
article on the oxidized material will increase 
to be met in rapidly until the head is com- 


pletely corroded in the neighbor- 


7 and forms a » . 
hood of the dangerous point. 


e use Of SB) intermediate ee ment of the article. 1 8—Breaking Due to Self-Hardening 
which may absorb the impact. If sten, chrome and nickel 
valve mechanism is such that steels are covered. The Numerous cases have been ex- 


valve acts directly, the lower curves includ 
end of the valve stem shall be the resistance 
hardened, but this part only. This several kinds 
requires, naturally, the use of a 
suitable type of steel, but it must 
be noted that no valve shall be used in a motor the 
head of which has not been carefully drawn; there- 
re if a valve arrangement is wanted with a direct 
ting cam, it is necessary that the lower end of 
the valve stem shall have, at least for a short length, 
greater resistance to wear than the one existing 
at the valve head. 
These conditions are not always easily realized 
nd therefore it is not rare to have the lower end 
the valve stem softer than it should be or hard- 
ened so that it will easily crack. In order to remedy 
this trouble it is necessary to use a steel easy to 
heat-treat or to make arrangements in- order to 
quip the lower part of the valve stem with a piece 
ade from another metal. 


6—Burning of Valve Heads 


Although the above is a frequently used ex- 
pression, nevertheless, it is one whose meaning is 
well defined. The burning may be due to dif- 
ferent causes and not all of them may be traced 
the steel and it may be more exact to state that 
there is any burning, this has been brought 
ibout by the bad conditions under which the motor 
worked, as for instance, pre-ignition and poor 
alve arrangement. 
The cracks in the valve face are a common 
irce of burning as already seen. In the same 
if a valve does not rest properly on its seat, 
the burning of the valve must be expected. In this 
ise there is such a strong flow of hot gas around 
the valve that the temperature becomes much 
gher than it should be and, besides, the valve 
having a proper bearing on its seat cannot con- 
niently cool. 


7—Scaling of Valve Head 





As has been seen, the oxidizing or scaling of 
the valve is also a cause of trouble. The scaling 
take place at various places, but it is seen 
ost on the lower surface of the head or at the col- 
or on the lower part of the valve stem. The 
iling depends either upon the temperature to 
th the steel is brought or upon the character- 
ties of the steel itself. 
Some steels oxidize easier than others and it 
be stated as a general rule that the higher 
temperature, the easier the steel becomes oxi- 
ed. If a valve scales at any point, it is highly 
able that this point becomes separated on ac- 
int of the blows and vibrations and if it falls on 
part already over-heated, it may facilitate the 





» one showing amined where the valve has per- 
formed its work in a satisfactory 
way for a certain length of time 
ind then it will suddenly break 
off at the head or collar. This is 
brought about especially when starting a motor 
which has been run and then had time to cool off. 

Valves breaking in this way are generally made 
of nickel-chromium steel hardened in air. During 
a previous running of the motor, they have reached 
a minimum temperature of 750 deg. C., then cooled 
off. The consequence of this cooling off has been 
the acquiring of a hardness so that the maximum 
tensile strength of the steel has possibly reached 
a value of more than 150 kilos per sq. mm. (213,300 
lb. per sq. in. Naturally, this hardness brings 
with it a considerable increase in brittleness and 
fissures may also appear due to slight surface ir- 
regularities. When the motor is started again, this 
valve will suddenly break off. 

It is important, therefore, to choose a steel 
which will not harden when cooling in the air after 
having been brought to the temperatures which 
the parts acquire when running the motor. 


to scaling of 


of steel. 


Properties of Ideal Valve Steel 

The foregoing paragraphs have shown in va- 
rious ways how valves may deteriorate and as a 
consequence have pointed to some of the properties 
the steel must have in order to be used in the man- 
ufacture of valves for internal combustion motors. 
Therefore the ideal steel to be used in this case 
must possess a large number of qualifications and 
these are quite hard to find in any one elass of 
metal. Below are mentioned the most important: 


TI est possible strength at high temperatures 
T? lea brittlene 
Forgeal ty 
The possibility of being machined without cracks 
ywwing up during the machining of the steel bar or 
ge the forging pperation 
The possibility of being heat-treated in the regular way 
Least tendency to oxidation and scaling; if the latter 
ikes place, it should be as adherent as possible 
The property of retaining its original physical prop 
after having been frequently heated at a high tem 
perature and then cooled to normal temperature or to 
have been kept at a high temperature for a considerable 
gth of time 
No tendency to become hardened by cooling n the 
iir when starting at the usual normal temperature it which 
motor valves are known to work 
9. Possibility of being’ treated after the forging oper: 
without originating abnormal] internal stres which 
warping 
Sufficient strength so as not to be affected by the 
existing between the guide and the sten 
11. Possibility of heat-treating the lower end of the 
stem, if necessary 
2. Possibility of being easily and satisfactorily machined 


by ordinary means 

From the list it can be easily seen that no kind 
of steel presents at the maximum all the desirable 
qualities. Nevertheless, steels which have been used 
in the past have been chosen either because they 
offered all these qualities in a certain amount or 
some of them only but in a higher degree. 


(To be continued) 
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Engineer’s Responsibility to Workman 


In New York Celebration of Fortieth Anniversary 
of American Society of Mechanical Engineers a 


Meeting Is 


NOTABLE list of speakers and congratulatory 

telegrams from public men, including President- 

elect Warren G. Harding, Vice-President-elect 
Calvin C. Coolidge and Herbert Hoover, among other 
things president of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, marked the celebration 
of the fortieth anniversary of the founding of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers held the night of 
Nov. 5 in the Engineering Societies Building, New York. 
This was one of 32 similar meetings held simultaneously 
in various parts of the country. The topic of the meet- 
ing was “The Opportunity and Responsibility of the 
Engineer,” and this was discussed by the principal 
speakers; J. Herbert Case, acting governor Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York; Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent American Federation of Labor, and William B. 
Dickson, vice-president Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 
Fred J. Miller, president of the society, presided. Be- 
sides the main speakers named, Henry R. Towne, oldest 
living past president of the society, dwelt on the early 
activities of the society. Messages of good will from 
other engineering societies were delivered by A. P. 
Davis, president American Society Civil Engineers; 
W. L. Saunders, past president American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, and Charles F. 
Scott, past president American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. Among the telegrams was a fitting “hands- 
across-the-sea” message from the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, of London, which was read by 
W. H. Patchell, a member of the council of that society. 

Much was said by all the speakers of the evening 
about the need of humanizing industry and making it 
democratic, and the discussion was enlivened by out- 
spoken criticisms of present-day industrial autocracy 
and the trend toward feudalism in certain industries. 

Mr. asserted that in the recent remarkable 
fall in commodity prices the Federal Reserve Bank had 
met its most severe test, and had saved the country from 
a disastrous financial upheaval. He predicted that 
with the Federal Reserve Bank organized as it is now 
there will be no more banking panics in this country. 
He even went so far as to say that with greater re- 
finement in currency and banking procedure commer- 
cial crises such as encountered by the cotton and other 
interests in recent months will be avoided. 

Mr. Gompers made a plea for a greater differentia- 
tion between human and material affairs in engineering 
procedure. “The tendency during the last 75 or 100 
years of our western c said he, “has been 
to have the machine replace the man. The old feeling 
of craftsmanship which existed before the industrial 
revolution came about has been greatly modified because 
of the perfection reached in machine design. This 
process, however, has been carried entirely too far, for 
in many places the man has become a human connect- 
ing link in a machine and mastered by it instead of 
controlling the machine himself, as he did with the 
tools that he used in the old days. The result is that 
to-day men’s work tends to become mere toil, so it 
seems to me that the task that before us is to 
develop a definite kind of working environment which 
will be attractive and which will inspire rather than 
repulse the workman. The work itself must become 
of central concern. This cannot be brought about un- 
less the man finds the opportunity for self-expression 
in the day’s work and a chance to exercise his creative 
impulses. 

“During the past 50 years the labor movement has 
endeavored to protect the workman against the inroads 
of the machine upon his own life. Our fundamental 
effort toward this end we epitomized in this declara- 
tion: The labor of a human being is not a commodity 
or article of commerce.” 


Case 


ivilization,” 


lies 


Held on _ the 


Industrial Problem 


Mr. Gompers went on to declare that “it 
deadly monotony of repetitive work that is at th 
of most of our troubles, and I, therefore, in the 
of the workers, urge upon you engineers to dire 
energies to the solution of this problem. Bewar: 
the machines you create do not become a Franke: 
and enslave the human race. If you study th 
of humanity with the same degree of intensity tha 
study the laws of material science,” he concluded, 
will render a tremendous service, and as preside: 
the American Federation of Labor it is my firn 
viction that the labor movement not only welcom 
invites your co-operation.” 


Address by Mr. Dickson 


What Mr. Dickson had to say, substantially in 
is as follows: 

Most men will agree that our present social 
is showing signs of instability. This is particula 
true abroad, but we in America are not lacking in si; 
which point to a disturbed state of mind, especially on 
the part of workingmen. The authority of old stand 
ards and conventions is being questioned, sometimes 
in such a manner as to take one’s breath away. Fo. 
instance, in the proposed Plumb bill for handling the 
railroads. 

Human Problem in Repetitive Work 


The question has been raised by thoughtful men 
whether or not the applied sciences, progress in which 
is peculiarly the boast of our age, have really advanced 
the human race in the path of evolution. I 
that they have, but, nevertheless, there are grave dan- 
gers attendant on modern conditions of work and liv- 
which must be recognized and counteracted, if 
American ideals are to be preserved as energizing fa 
tors in our civilization. 

About a year ago, in speaking to the Philadelphia 
branch of your society, I dwelt on what I consider the 
menace of the highly specialized task in our modern 
factories. I am going to mention it again because | 
have been seeking light on it ever since but without 
success. If I am wrong in my premises, I wish you 
would show me; and if I am right, I would like 
know the answer to the problem. 

The danger to which I refer is the high degree of 
specialization in modern industry. The division of 
labor, which is such a marked characteristic of modern 
industry, has added a new complexity to the relation 
of employer and employee and has brought with it new 
problems which vitally affect the community life 

My point was that the old conditions furnished what 
I feel to be an essential factor in a normal life, 1.¢. 
joy in work through the exercise of the creative in- 
stinct. It is difficult for me to associate this feeling 
with the highly specialized task where the workman 
performs a simple operation over and over, perhaps 
for years. 

I feel that the opportunity for the expression of the 
creative instinct in our modern factory is very limited 
I am also convinced that the natural, inevitable effect 
on the individual of the deadly monotony of highly 
specialized factory work is to stunt him mentally, mor- 
ally and physically wnless it is counteracted by som 
other vital force. 

It is unthinkable that there should be any backward 
step in our industrial progress. No sane man would 
propose to solve this problem by reverting to the 0 
conditions. Our shoes, clothing and all other products 


believe 


ing 


essential to our present civilization will have to be made 

more and more by highly specialized automatic ma- 

chinery. 
But if I am justified in my premises, there is 4 
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human problem which must be faced; and in my opin- 
is a problem in the solving of which lies the 
tion of the survival of our democratic ideals. 
has been said that free government is more im- 
int than good government. I believe this to be a 
vund truth, and applying it to the form of gov- 
ent and admitting the manifest advantages of a 
entrated governing class in securing a highly 
ent social order, I would say that if there must 
1 choice, it is better to be free and inefficient than 
ecure efficiency by having men become mere cogs in 
ymplex social machine operated by a so-called 
rior class. 
Democracy in Industrial Relations 
The principal theme, however, to which I wish to 
direct your attention is a broader one, and in the work- 
out of the social problem which I will present I 
hopeful that an answer will be found also for the 
lem of the specialized task. 
My theme is this: What is the supreme issue con- 
nting mankind to-day? In my opinion, simply the 
me issue which runs back through all history, and 
ch we have fondly dreamed was settled once and 
ever by the American people, namely—aristocracy 
rsus democracy. 
We Americans are so accustomed to think of democ- 
racy as the normal system of human government, the 
flower of civilization, that the man in our midst 
» would seriously question this apparently self-evi- 
truth would be looked upon as abnormal, to say 
the least. 
We achieved, or we fondly hoped we had achieved, 
tical democracy when Cornwallis surrendered at 


pS 


orktown. As a matter of fact, democracy is not an 
ievement; it is an opportunity for further struggle 
ipward. 


We must now set our minds to the task of applying 
lemocratic principles to industrial relations. 

I believe there is a grave menace to our American 

als in the highly centralized, autocratic contro) 
vhich is becoming a marked tendency in our great in- 


tries. 


The feudal system was based on the ownership of 
nd and its appurtenances—such as highways, mines, 
reams, fisheries, etc., by the barons, and it was effec- 
ve in securing autocratic control of the workers, be- 

cause the vast majority were tillers of the soil or work- 
ers in other industries controlled through land owner- 
The tendency of our modern industrial system is 
ward autocratic control of the workers through 
nership of what our socialistic friends term “the 

of production,” which include not only the natural 
resources but also the furnaces, mills, factories and 
ransportation systems. 


l'wo Happenings Under Existing Corporate Control 


Instead of indulging in glittering generalities, let 
cite two instances of what has happened under the 
isting systems of corporate control: 
Some years ago a gentleman at the head of one of 
great corporations decided that prices must be 
tained in the face of a diminishing demand. In 
to accomplish his purpose, he restricted produc- 
by shutting down a number of large plants located 
lifferent communities, each of which had been built 
argely as an adjunct of the plant. 
me of these plants were kept closed for about a 
and the result was disaster to the communities. 
merchants were driven out of business, real estate 
s were depreciated, and the workers were thrown 
eir own resources and had to break up their homes 
seek employment elsewhere. None of these per- 
had any voice in the momentous decision which 
made in a New York office and which resulted in 
paralysis in all of these communities. 
is last summer the president of one of our largest 
companies suddenly announced that his mills 
1 close for an indefinite period, and they were 
1 in the same arbitrary, autocratic manner as 
e described. 
History is filled with instances where centralized 
wer has led to conditions inimical to human prog- 
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ress, as that term is usually understood in America. 
It is the effect of the unconscious insolence of conscious 
power. 

Consider for a moment the despotic power which our 
modern system of industry gives a few men over the 
lives and fortunes of hundreds of thousands of their 
fellow-citizens. By reason of this condition we have 
the unstable situation of a government founded on the 
suffrages of men who, for all practical purposes, are 
industrially bondmen. 

If we should read in the paper some morning that a 
Turkish pasha had exercised his authority in such a 
way as to deprive a city of its means of subsistence, 
we would raise our eyes in holy horror and bless our 
good fortune in living in a more enlightened land. 

Any manifestation of autocracy is repugnant to the 
American people, whether it proceeds from a president 
of a corporation, a president of a labor union, or a 
president of the United States. 

What is the answer? Only one, namely—industrial 
democracy. 

In a great national crisis Lincoln said, “A house 
divided against itself cannot stand this nation 
cannot continue to exist half slave and half free.” 

An Industrial Lincoln Needed 

I believe that we are approaching a time when we 
will need an industrial Lincoln, who will give utterance 
to the creed of the twentieth century: “A house di 
vided against itself cannot stand; this nation cannot 
continue to exist politically democratic but economi ally 
autocratic.” 

What do I mean by industrial democracy? It is 
exceedingly important that there be no confusion as to 
this definition. Mr. Carnegie was once asked, “Which 
is the most important factor in your business capital, 
management, or labor?” He replied, “Which is the 
most important leg on a three-legged stool?” This 
answer epitomizes my theme and also what 1 believe 
will be the creed of the twentieth century. 

In an efficient partnership, such as Mr. Carnegie’s 
answer implied, while each partner may have equal 
rights, the duties and responsibilities are usually sepa 
rated so that each exercises his principal functions 
within his own limited sphere. But where grave ques 
tions are to be considered, which vitally affect the 
organization as a whole, there is general consultation. 

So, in the new ideal of industrialism, each factor, 
i.e. capital, management and labor, will continue to 
have its own separate natural function, as heretofore, 
but no arbitrary, autocratic decisions affecting the gen 
eral welfare will be made, either by the directors, the 
officials or by the workmen. 

Some of you may ask, “Did Mr. Carnegie follow 
this ideal in practice?” My answer is “No.” He did 
give a larger measure of recognition to management 
than most of his fellow-manufacturers, but in his atti- 
tude toward labor he was merely a sign-post, pointing 
the right way but never taking it. 

The Carnegie labor policy was highly autocratic, as 
is that of its successor, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration; a benevolent autocracy, if you please, in many 
splendid ways, although it still maintains that relic of 
barbarism—the 12-hr. day. But however large you 
write the word “benevolent,” you must always write 
after it the word “autocracy.” 

The Steel Corporation has become such an impor- 
tant factor in our national life that it is a fair object 
for criticism. The Corporation deservedly stands high 
in the estimation of the American people because of 
the material advantages enjoyed by its employees, but 
its managers have, as yet, failed to appreciate the spirit 
of the times. To paraphrase St. Paul: “Though they 
pay the highest wages, give pensions, and furnish 
every modern convenience and safeguard to their work- 
men, and have not democracy, it profiteth them noth- 
ing.” 

The autocratic policy of this great industrial cor- 
poration is diametrically opposed to American ideals, 
and if it and similar organizations in other industries 
continue to grow and to maintain this autocratic atti- 
tude, there can only be one result—industrial feudal- 
ism; feudalism with a high degree of comfort and 
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safety for the worker, I grant you, but none the less, 
feudalism. 

[At this point Mr. Dickson, who had apparently not 
expected that the head of the American Federation of 
Labor would be on the platform with him, turned 
momentarily toward Mr. Gompers and then continued. ] 

I am anxious to observe every courtesy to my fellow 
speaker of the evening and yet, lest my position should 
be misunderstood, I desire to make it clear that in the 
recent steel strike the course taken by the Steel Cor- 
poration had my hearty approval. 

When a man, number of men, for their own 
ends, create a great industrial unit, they assume an 
obligation toward the human elements in that unit, and 
through them, to society in general, which cannot be 
canceled or suspended arbitrarily. I subscribe to the 
doctrine that human labor is not a commodity in the 
ordinary sense of that term. 


or a 


At the Base of All Social Unrest 


In a 
reason 


completely natural society, every man by 
of close and continuous contact with land and 
other natural resources would be an independent, self- 
sustaining unit. When a man has left this natural 
condition, whether voluntarily or otherwise, and has 
become the servant of another man, or other men, he 
has given up a natural right and his employer has 
assumed an equivalent obligation. The fact that neither 
the employer nor the employee has been conscious of 
this exchange, and that both may have acted from 
purely selfish motives, does not alter the elemental fact 
which, in the great national aggregate, constitutes the 
great unanswered problem of modern times—the ele- 
mental fact that is at the base of all social unrest. 

In the two instances which I cited, where com- 
munities were paralyzed by the arbitrary closing of 
plants, the American way to handle such a situation 
would be to have a conference of the representatives 
of the three factors, i.e. capital, management, and 
labor, which, after considering all of the facts, would 
determine whether to shut-down, operate part time, re- 
duce wages and salaries, or adopt any other course 
which would give the fullest recognition to the human 
factors involved. 

I believe that the greatest task to which American 
employers must address themselves is the devising of 
practical ways in which labor can be given the full 
recognition to which, as an equal partner, it is entitled. 
I make this statement with absolute confidence in the 
fairmindedness of the American workingman when he 
is fully informed and is entirely free to act. If I did 
not have this confidence I would despair of the future 
of our free institutions. 


In an address delivered by me in 1915 I said: 


“The individual workman, dependent on his own 
strength and resources, cannot hope to bargain on equal 
terms with the corporation. If he cannot do so, he is 
no longer a free man, but a serf; and the serf has no 
place in the future of America.” 

I believe, therefore, that one of the first steps neces- 
sary to inspire the workmen with confidence is the 
sincerity of the employers’ recognition of the proper 
status of labor, in the adoption of a fair system of 
collective bargaining. 

I also believe that in the near future the workmen 
must become partners through some system of profit- 
sharing. No scheme could be adopted which would be 
applicable to all business, as each particular company 
would have to adapt the general idea to its own peculiar 
conditions. 

I will not enlarge on this idea, which is too impor- 
tant to dismiss lightly, except to say that in any such 
partnership, while the economic needs of the human 
factors must always be recognized in preference to 
property rights, the workmen must have a real stake in 
the enterprise, probably through the investment of his 
savings in the stock. 


Choice Between Democracy and Serfdom 


But, some of you may say, “We don’t want to have 
.anything to do with your so-called industrial democ- 
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racy; we are satisfied with the present systen 
prefer to continue as we are.” 

My answer to this is that human relations a, 
static, but dynamic, and unless I am entirely mi 
as to the direction and force of the tide which 
running so strongly in human affairs, your choi 
not lie between the present system of industria] , 
and industrial democracy. 

American industry has come to the parting 
ways; on the right is the road that leads direct 
dustrial democracy. This road has some heavy g; 
and a higher degree of skill will be required to dr 
it, but it will bring us out into Peace Valley. 

On the left is a road also deviating from th 
road by which we have come, but it is eunningly can 
flaged so as to seem to be the natural continu 
of the main highway. It leads directly to indu 
feudalism; to that social condition predicted by Hila 
selloc in his book, “The Servile State,” in whic] 
workers 





voluntarily sacrifice freedom in retur: 
comfortable maintenance and safety. 
From this second road there is also a by 


which is now being trodden by Russia, and toward w 
not only our British brethren but a considerable nu 
of American workmen are being tempted to stray. 

In other words, the choice lies between dem 
on one hand and serfdom or chaos on the other. 

Let me again quote Andrew Carnegie, who said 
his “Problems of To-day”: “Revolutionary socia 
is successfully to be combated only by promptly 
ceding the just claims of moderate men.” 








To Counteract Present Tendencies 


to counteract the 
These things seem 


To sum up, what can be done 
tendencies which I have described? 
to me to be entirely practicable: 

1. Place our industries on a more democratic basis, 
giving recognition to management and labor, as equal 
partners with capital. 

2. Teach democracy in our schools and colleges as 
thoroughly as we teach arithmetic, so that it will per- 
meate every phase of human life, politically and in- 
dustrially. 

It is a constant source of wonder to me to find so 
many persons in all walks of life who have no real 
conception of the vital principles of democracy. 

Life, in its truest and most virile sense consists 
largely in making choices, and, like the traveler before 
the Sphinx, we must answer correctly or be destroyed. 

I am not looking forward to the new era of indus- 
trial democracy as a period of peace and serenity, but 
rather as a time in which the way has been cleared for 
a further toilsome climb up the spiral of evolution. 

I am hopeful that our generation will guess the 
sphinx riddle, and that “Out of this nettle, danger, will 
pluck the flower, safety.” 


Boston Mechanical Engineers Celebration 


The Boston section of the American Society 
Mechanical Engineers commemorated the birthday of 
the society Nov. 5 at the City Club, a few more than 
250 members and guests attending. Charles T. Main, 
past president of the society, presided at the dinner, 
and in his opening address gave some interesting facts 
concerning the history and purpose of the organization. 
He admitted feeling reasonably certain that Governor 
Calvin Coolidge, as vice-president of the United States, 
will be more receptive to offers of engineering associa- 
tion service than vice-presidents of the past. 

Following his opening address Mr. Main introduced 
two intensifying phonograph records, the invention of f 
William H. Bristol, Waterbury, Conn., a member of the 
society, which transposed words of welcome from the 
president, Fred J. Miller, and a past president, Dr. Ira 
N. Hollis, Worcester Polytechnic Institute. These 
records were demonstrated here and at other birthday 
celebrations for the first time in public. 

Francis W. Dean talked on the early days of the 
society, giving many amusing sidelights on the char- 
acteristics of some of the members in the ’80s, includ- 
ing Corliss and Porter of engine fame; Henry R&. 
Worthington, a pioneer in the water pump field; A. L- 

Holley, who, he said, introduced the Bessemer method 
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production into this country; G. E. Strong, 
vented the first machine in this country for 
corrugated furnaces, and also the first feed- 
heaters; and John Fritz, who introduced the 
ree-high rolling mill into this country and built 
thlehem Steel plant. Lantern slides showed the 
yuarters of the society in New York and the 
presidents of the organization. 

Ek. Baird, Caines Institute, followed with a black- 
talk on sciences in vogue B. C. 200 to 1000, and 
ey applied to present-day methods. He was 
d by La Rue Vredenburgh, Edison Electric 
iting Co., of Boston, who brought out the value 
ting business customers with consideration and 
ss. John R. Freeman told about recent engi- 

ng developments in China and the Far East. 


National Founders’ Meeting 


e annual meeting of the National Founders’ As- 

n, to be held at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
17 and 18, will be featured by the following ad- 
es at the Wednesday afternoon and Thursday ses- 


Relationship of the Stock Exchange to Industry,” 
rd Meeker, New York Stock Exchang 
trial Relations in Arsenals of Ordnance Depart 


ed States Army,” by Col, T. C. Dickso com- 
fficer, Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Ma 


Labor and Transportation in New York.” 
(;ordon Merritt, issociate counsel League f I 
Rights 

inization on the Screen,” by C. C. Pettijohr 

\ 
\ 
Open Shop Movement in the Southwest,” 1 W S 
m ag Mosher Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex 
der? Foundry Equipment,” by Joseph J Wil 
inager, Saginaw Products Co central foundry 





of General Motors Corporation, Saginaw, Mich 


tion pictures having a bearing on foundry prob- 
will conclude the Wednesday afternoon session. 
Wednesday morning session will be given up as 

| to the reports of President William H. Barr, Com- 
mer A. E. McClintock and Secretary J. M. Taylor. 

\. Emery, counsel National Industrial Council, 
Washington, is scheduled for an address on “The 
‘rogress of the Open Shop.” As has been usual for 
years, a buffet luncheon will be served to mem- 

s and guests in the intermission between the two 

sions of the day. On Wednesday evening will occur 

nvention dinner. 

The executive meeting of the administrative council 
be held at 10 a. m. on Tuesday, Nov. 16, and the 
al alumni dinner for past and present members of 
administrative council will occur on Tuesday even- 


Material Handlers of A. S. M. E. Elect Officers 


By letter ballot, sent out by the organizing commit- 
f the Materials Handling Section, American So- 
ty of Mechanical Engineers, the following members 
been elected to the executive committee of the 
on: Chairman, Robert M, Gates, engineer at Phil- 
phia of the Lakewood Engineering Co.; Harold V. 
, Who specializes in industrial engineering, plant de- 
pment and rehabilitation; F. A. Wardenberg, direct- 
engineer, Du Pont Powder Co.; Nathan C. John- 
‘onsulting concrete engineer, formerly engineer 
th the Raymond Concrete Pile Co.; and Kern Dodge, 
sulting engineer on industrial power plants, for- 
associated with Charles Day and at one time with 
Link-Belt Co. 





Will Soon Blow in Furnace 


the St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co., Granite City, 
iS practically completed 40 of 80 coke ovens under 
truction and a 600-ton blast furnace, and is now 
g them preparatory to putting them into opera- 
The coke plant will produce metallurgical coke 
100 per cent Illinois coal. Part of the coke will 

| in the blast furnace. The major part of the pig 
produced will be shipped as hot metal to the plant 
National Enameling & Stamping Co. in the vicin- 
nd the remainder will be sold on the open market. 
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Landis Machine Co. Opens New Shop 


The Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa., was host 
to about 1400 employees and their families, Oct. 30; at 
the opening of a new shop, 146 x 308 ft., completely 
fireproof. No machines had been installed and the in- 
terlor was hung with Hallowe’en decorations and ar- 
rangements made for dancing and an entertainment. 
The roof of the new shop is from 4 to 6 in. thick and 
composed of Keystone gypsum. Windows throughout 
the building are of ribbed glass and set in steel sash. 
The interior of the building is painted white, with 
pipes, radiators and electric conduits in blue, maroon 
and black, the standard colors adopted for use through- 
out the plant. A septic plant for sanitary drainage has 


been installed 


J. G. Benedict, treasurer, outlined the history of the 
company from its incorporation in 1903 to take over 
the plant of the Smith Mfg. Co., which consisted of one 
building, 80 x 100 ft., to the completion of the latest 
addition. Mr. Benedict also described briefly the line 
of tools which the company manufactures and the addi- 
tions to the line which were made from year to year 
He spoke particularly of A. B. Landis as the man who 
conceived the long life die, which he worked on for 
many years and which was finally brought to a success 
ful completion by Mr. Fisher of the company, who had 
worked with Mr. Landis on the experiments. 


Abundant Coal Supply for Detroit 


DETROIT, Nov. 8.—Coal wholesalers report that De- 
troit and Michigan industries and public utilities have 
loaded up with power coal to the extent of storage space 
and that there will be no such great demand for coal, 

ith temporary shut-downs and curtailments of pro 
duction, as has been the case the last four winters. 

In Detroit, industrial and utility supplies are esti 
mated at from three to 10 months surplus over imme- 
diate needs. The normal requirements of Detroit for 
industrial and domestic consumption run about 1000 
‘ars a day, but until a few months ago no such quan 
tity of coal had come into the city for more than two 
years. Consequently, it is not to be wondered at that 
the plants this year set out to get all the coal they could 
at whatever price it was necessary to pay. 

One day recently the Ford Motor Co. had 1700 cars 
of coal on tracks, and other concerns, like the Packard 
Motor Car Co. and the Dodge Brothers Co. had 500 to 
750 cars. It is reported that the Ford company paid 
anywhere from $7 to $15 a ton for coal that formerly 
or less. The Detroit industries did not work 
together, and consequently bid against each other in 
the market, while the operators reaped the benefit of 
this lack of co-operation. On the other hand, the utili- 
ties commissioned wholesalers to buy power coal at the 
mines and set a maximum price, with the result that 
they obtained their coal as low as $4.75 a ton, and the 
supply came so fast that they were forced to call a halt 
on deliveries. 
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Fine Record for Production 


What is believed to be a record iron production dur- 
ing a continuous run has been established by “A” blast 
furnace in the East Youngstown group of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, which 
turned out 1,110,637 tons of pig iron from March 14, 
1915, to Nov. 6, 1920. The stack is still operating. 
During the period mentioned, it was banked three 
times, for a few days at a time, owing to fuel shortage 
or labor disturbance, but the fires were never allowed 
to go out. This furnace was originally put in commis- 
sion Nov. 3, 1908, and operated continuously until April 
21, 1911. Operation was resumed June 8, 1911, and 
continued until Nov. 14, 1914, after which the record 
run was started the following spring. ts aggregate 
iron production has been 2,129,188 tons. 

The Waynesboro, Pa., foundry of the Emerson- 
Brantingham Co. has been closed indefinitely. Molders 
formerly employed in the plant are leaving Waynes- 
boro for employment in other sections. 
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Splitting Steel in Forging 


How it is possible for a splitting to occur in the 
center of generally sound steel bars was discussed 
briefly in a comprehensive paper on billets for drop 
forging operations presented by Harry Brearly of 
Brown Bayley’s Steel Works, Ltd., Sheffield, England, 
before a joint meeting of the West of Scotland Iron 
and Steel Institute and the Association of Drop Forg- 
ers and Stampers held at the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow, March 24. The author touched on imperfec- 
tions as they arise from defects originally in the ingots, 
from mistakes in the reheating of the ingot and from 
bad rolling or forging. Much of his argument was that 
both producer and user have something to learn and 
that it may not be clear why some defects occur, and 
therefore honest efforts should be made to ascertain 
the truth. “If the steel maker were clever enough,” 





SPLIT CENTERS IN ROUND BARS AFTER FORGING 
(a) represents the. original bar 
(b) fracture after the bar has 
sectioned 
(c) after attempting to reduce throughout in the form of a 
round 


been properly reduced and 


he said, “to place defects in stampings, he would place 
them where they are harmless. Ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, leaving pipe and segregates out of ac- 


count, the fault is with the stamper, and when the hun- 
dredth case occurs it is a question of having chosen the 


wrong class of material for the job.” 

A hole in a stamping, he went on to say, may be 
due to piped billets or not, depending on where it oc- 
curs. This is obviously a special case of a defect 
which may be located every time in the same part of a 
stamping, because it occurs in the same part of each 
billet. A sulphur print is very good evidence in such 
cases. If the cavity is lined with segregates, it is 
probably pipe. If it is not lined with segregates, it 
may still possibly be pipe, but the overwhelming 
chances are that the center has split in forging. 

The tail of a crankshaft, for example, which is 
drawn down and rounded under flat-faced tools can be 
easily split in the center, as may be demonstrated by 
making a few experiments with bars which have been 
proved sound beforehand. The same thing can be 
demonstrated with plasticene. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows examples of split centers produced from 
sound bars. The tendency to split in the center under 
unfavorable forging conditions is not equally great in 
all billets made from the same ingot. If the ingot is 
sound, and free from pipe, the best billets are those 
made from the bottom third and the top fourth of the 
ingot. 


Karl Hoffman and M. Rosenballt, doing business 
under the firm name of the New Britain Iron Works, 


New Britain, Conn., have dissolved partnership. Mr. 


Hoffman is now sole owner of the business. 
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To Organize Welding Industry, 


An important decision igvolving the lega! 
patents on the process of spot welding was 
down recently by Judge J. M. Killets in the 
Court in Detroit. Action was brought by the Th 
Spot Welder Co. against the Ford Motor Co., th 
tiff charging an infringement of the so-called H: 
patent granted in 1912. The court held the Ha 
patent to be invalid and the bill of complaint 
Thompson company was dismissed. The 
favor of the defendant was based on a findi: 
F. F. McBerty, Warren, Ohio, anticipated Ha 
by a year or more in inventing and reducing to s 
ful practice the process of electric spot weldi 
the upholding of some of the other claims set up 
answer of the defense. In a previous decision ha 
down in Boston in 1916, the Harmatta patent wa 
valid. It is expected the late decision will be app: 

The defense in this case was conducted by the W 
ing Patents Investigating Committee which is con 
of a large number of users of electric spot welding 
chines and of which H. C. Milligan, president Repu 
Stamping & Enameling Co., Canton, Ohio, is chairn 
This committee will hold a meeting at the Hol 
Hotel, Cleveland, Nov. 9, to form a permanent 
zation to which all interested in the welding industry 
are invited. It is stated that the calling of this meeting 
has no connection with the Thompson case in Detr 
The object of the proposed organization will be to 
prove the methods in electric welding and to assist 
patent work. Affiliated in the *Velding Patents | 
tigating Committee, which has been in existence nearly 
two years, are nearly 500 men using 2000 electric weld 
ing machines and it is expected that all these will be- 
come members of the new organization, the scope of 
which will be along broader lines than the work of th 
committee. 
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New Local Chapter of American Society for 
Steel Treating at Syracuse 


A new local chapter of the American Society 
Steel Treating was organized at Syracuse, N. Y., or 
Oct. 19, to be known as the Syracuse Chapter. The 
first meeting had an attendance of 175 and there wer 
76 applications for membership the first night. The 
chairman of the new chapter is Howard J. Stagg, Jr 
assistant manager Halcomb Steel Co., with Frederick 
C. Raab, metallurgical engineer Brown-Lipe-Chapin Co., 
and William F. McNally, Willys Corporation, New 
Process Gear Division, as vice-chairman and secretary 
treasurer respectively. The executive committee « 
prises L. M. Fenner, chief chemist and metallurgis 
H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co.; R. C. Gebert, chief meta 
lurgist Hammond Steel Co., Inc.; P. A. Hopkins, eng 
neer Penn Spring Works; E. D. Newkirk, treasurer 
Onondaga Steel Co., and O. L. Van Valkenburg, chief 
chemist Crucible Steel Co. of America, Sandersor 
Works. 


Half Century of Service Rewarded 


A 12-page booklet, deckle-edged and of 
paper, entitled “In Commemoration of Two Score Year# 
and Ten of Service,” has been published by the Watson- 
Stillman Co., Aldene, N. J., maker of hydraulic ma- 
chinery, in honor of Walter Watson, a machinist, wh 
has been in the continuous service of the company since 
Nov. 1, 1870. The directors recently voted Mr. Watso! 
a check for $1,000; $65 per month for life upon his 
voluntary retirement; and $50 per month for his wit 
after Mr. Watson’s death. In the language of the direc 
tors’ resolution: “His record as a machinist has show" 
him to be highly skilled, industrious, faithful and loy® 
to the company and its development; his splendid per 
sonal character, modesty and integrity have won the 
admiration of the officers and associates of the — 
pany.” Eight other men, who had been ,in service ~° 
years, were presented either watch fobs or gold 
watches. In the booklet is a brief history of the com- 
pany from the time it was founded in 1848 by Eliphalet 
Lyon as a small factory for making hydraulic jacks, 
lever punches and shears, together with general job- 
bing machine work, at 17 Goerck Street, New York. 
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Business Problems Facing Washington 


Resumption of Peaceful Relations, Revision of Tax 
Laws and the Tariff Are Some of the Subjects to Re- 
ceive Early Attention of the Harding Administration 


BY OSWALD F. SCHUETTE 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 9.—Although President-elect 
farding will not take his oath of office until March 4, 
121, the election of a Republican majority in both the 
House and Senate makes it possible to forecast the 
eneral lines of the executive and legislative policies 

st vitally affecting the industries of the United 

Foremost will be the restoration of peace with the 
vorld. There is a possibility that the winter session 
’ Congress will again attempt to force President Wil- 
n to proclaim the termination of the war. If it fails, 

s expected that the Harding administration will 
ake short work of our “war” and pave the way for 

speedy resumption of peaceful relations, not only 

with Germany but with all the world. It is possible 
that time that the Russian situation will also have 
irified itself so far that a general resumption of trade 

relations with Europe and Asia can be effected. 


Revision of Tax Laws 


Second in line of importance to the nation, and al- 
st first in its importance to industry, will be the 
ymplete revision of the Federal tax laws, both as to 
ternal revenue and as to customs duties. This task 
ll not be undertaken until the special session of the 
67th Congress is convened, probably sometime in April, 
921. Although the question of a protective tariff 
ayed a small part in the campaign, the Republican 
leaders pledged themselves to this doctrine and a tariff 
revision upward is practically insured. A number of 
pecial tariff bills are pending in the present Con- 
ress, but there seems little likelihood that they will 

passed during the winter session. It is expected 
at these subjects will be left for the general revi- 
on, although it is not improbable that hearings will 


begun during the winter to pave the way for the 

of the new Congress. 

As far as internal revenue legislation is concerned, 
seems safe to guess that the excess profits tax will 

lisappear if other sources of revenue can be discovered. 
rst in this line of substitute taxes will be the in- 
rease of various customs duties. A resumption of the 
hedules of the Paine-Aldrich bill for instance, would 

e netted almost one billiof dollars of import duties 
n the imports of the last fiscal year, instead of $312,- 
10,000 produced by the present law. The various ex- 
se taxes and luxury taxes will come in for similar 

treatment. If they can be abandoned without great 
rifice of treasury income, it is likely that Congress 

[| drop a great many of them. 

Secretary of the Treasury Houston is expected to 
new his recommendation for the abolition of the ex- 
ss profits tax in his forthcoming annual report, but it 

a not likely that the winter session of Congress will 
ich that task. 





Chairman Fordney Will Continue 


Under the rules of the House of Representatives, 
revenue legislation, including customs duties and 
ternal taxes, must be handled by the Ways and Means 
mmittee and under the Constitution they must all 
riginate in the House. Representative Fordney, of 


Michigan was re-elected last Tuesday and will remain 
as chairman of this committee. Representative Kitchin 
of North Carolina, was also re-elected and will remain 
as the ranking Democratic member. 

In the Senate, the Finance Committee handles the 
same legislation. ts chairman, Senator Penrose of 
Pennsylvania, was re-elected on Tuesday and will r« 
main at the head of this committee. The ranking Dem- 
ocratic member, Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, 
is the holdover senator and will remain on the com- 
mittee. 

The most important change in the chairmanships 
of the House committees in the 67th Congress will be 
the accession of Representative Winslow, of Massachu 
setts, to the chairmanship of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, which handles all railroad 
legislation. Representative McFadden, of Pennsylva- 
nia, will succeed to the chairmanship of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, succeeding Repre- 
sentative Platt, who has been made a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


Labor Legislation 


There is much interesting speculation concerning 
the possibilities of labor legislation by the new Con 
gress. The fact that President Gompers, of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, tried to marshal the union 
organizations of the country in behalf of the defeated 
party threatens to make him a less important char- 
acter in future legislation than he has been during the 
last eight years. One result is the possibility that Con- 
gress will decline to continue the exemption of labor 
from the operations of the anti-trust laws. It may 
also discontinue the ban on the institution of the “Tay- 
lor shop management” in the management of govern- 
ment institutions. Both of these have been in the past 
made effective through riders on appropriation bills. 
Congress has never passed a law definitely exempting 
the unions from anti-trust legislation. It has merely 
provided that certain appropriations of money should 
not be used to enforce this legislation against unions. 
For that reason this exemption will lapse with the ap- 
propriations to which it is attached. There will be 
serious opposition to the continuance of the act in the 
coming appropriation bills. 

The budget bill, which was vetoed by President 
Wilson last summer, has been amended to meet his ob- 
jections and is pending in the Senate. It has already 
been adopted by the House, and may therefore become 
a law in the winter session. The budget system is not 
likely to become an effective part of the Government 
machinery, however, before the Harding administration 
comes into power. 

The winter session of the present Congress lasts only 
from Dec. 6 to March 4—-or about 10 working weeks. 
During that time, it seems likely that little except ap- 
propriation bills for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, 
will be considered. There is much talk about retrench- 
ment in the various departments, but in the face of 
the need of a general reconstruction of the governmental 
machinery on a peace basis, it is difficult to say how 
much money will be saved in governmental expenses. 
The soldiers’ bonus bill which was passed by the House, 
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but held in the Senate, will probably be the subject of 
considerable 
tremely 


agitation, although its is 


doubtful. 
Senate Investigations 


passage ex- 


The Senate committee on education and labor, head- 
ed by Senator Kenyon of Iowa, which investigated last 
year’s steel strike and later took up the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s industrial conferences, has not 
yet completed its report of suggestions to remedy in- 
If 


winter session, no action 


made during 
it 
The same 


dustrial conditions. such is 


the 
the Sixty-seventh Congress assembles. 


a report 
until 
fate 


is likely to meet the prospective report of the Calder 


will be taken on 


construction committee’s investigations. 

Both in legislative as well as executive policies, the 
expected to 
small—than 


new administration is be friendlier to 


“business”—large and its 


Much of the 


predecessor. 


Federal interference and control, carried 


High-Speed Cast Steel Tools from the Electric Furnace 


Practice of the United States High-Speed Steel & Tool Corpora- 
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on under various wartime powers, is scheduled { 
early disappearance. It is too early, however, + 
how far this will be carried out by a change 

ministration acts and how much will be done by 
vision of existing laws. In great measure, 

of course, depend upon the character of President 
ing’s cabinet selections. 


a 


As to these there is now 
speculation, most of it with little warrant. 

One thing which President-elect Harding has 
ised that is of great importance to industrial pro; 
is a reform of the diplomatic and consular service 
present conflict the State and Comme: 
partments concerning the control of the consular 
ice probably will be resolved in favor of the Stat: 
partment, but the new State department is expe 
men 


between 


select for diplomatic as well as consular 
who will be competent to gather information of 


uine value to the extension of America’s foreign t 








tion in Making Tools Ready for Use in Any Desired Shape 


BY STERLING 


HE melting, mixing and casting of steel alloys 
as a continuous operation with the electric 


I 


furnace is already established for the commer- 
cial production of steel ingots to be further 
treated by hammering or rolling. In this way 


bars, sheets and strips are being produced for the 
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manufacture of alloy steel parts of automobiles, for 
springs and for other purposes. In the early at- 
tempts to produce high-speed steel in forms suitable 
for direct use in the making of metal cutting tools 


*Consulting engineer, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
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Machine Shop for Making Milling Cutters of Cast High-Speed 
Steel at the Plant of the United’ States High-Speed Steel & Tool 
Corporation 
Photomicrograph (Left) of Section of Cast “High-Speed Steel 


Uniform 


Showing 


BUNNELL* — 
nearly every casting proved to be defective. The 
occasional sound one, when made into a cutter, 
showed an endurance superior to that of the best 
high-speed steel tools made from forgings. It 
seemed a fair conclusion that the development of a 
successful process of producing proper castings of 


iT 
nih 
uth 


OUT 


Granular Structure 


itudinal Section of High-Speed 


Fibrous Structure 





high-speed steel alloys would be of enormous value 
to the manufacturing industry generally, as well as 
to the inventor. 

The various steps which led to the present suc- 
cessful process of the United States High-Speed 








N’ ber 11, 1920 

z+oe! & Tool Corporation commenced rwith a small 
ele furnace and testing equipment at Toledo, 
0 . the last year of the European war. In 


high-speed steel tool blanks were success- 

st in commercial quantities. A considerable 
of finished tools, made from these blanks, 
ipplied to shops operating on war material. 
ls performed so well that repeat orders were 

| far beyond the — of the Toledo-plant. 
ious and careful study of the cast metal by 
and chemical tests oa by the microscope 

d that a uniform granular structure was 
teristic and contrasted with the fibrous ap- 
nee of high-speed steel formed into shape by 


e company was finally able to develop a special 
treating process for the finished tools which 
nly gave them superior cutting qualities, but 
iway with the usual loss by cracking in harden- 

The sudden end of the war, however, inter- 

nted the rapid development, then in progress, 

| delayed the adoption of plans for an adequate 

| manufacturing plant to utilize the various 
esses. 

During 1919 the manufacture of cast high-speed 
tools continued in a small way at the Toledo 

p, while plans for a new plant at Green Island, 

Troy, N. Y., were being prepared. This plant 
nly lately been completed. It is now producing 
ngs of high-speed steel in cutter-blank sizes 

th a loss in defective castings of less than 10 per 
t. The cutters produced from the blanks are 
formly without defect. A large number of cutters 
ve been made and delivered in small trial lots to 
railroad, automobile and machine tool shops cover- 
ng a wide range of work. Most users agree that 
he tools of cast metal will cut faster and longer 
the best of forged high-speed steel, some re- 
Its being as much as twice the amount of metal 
removed and twice the hours’ run before grinding. 
There has not been an instance of a soft or de- 
fective tool of unsatisfactory cutting qualities. 
The uniformity of the steel produced by the 
Green Island plant is due to the liberality with 


DETROIT CONDITIONS 


Business at Low Ebb, But Early Improvement 
Expected—Many Workers Leaving 


DETROIT, Nov. 8.—The automobile industry and its 
allied lines are still running low—10 per cent to 50 per 
nt of capacity being about the figure. Even the Ford 
‘otor Co. has laid off one of the three shifts entirely 
is running the other two four days a week. The 
in its sales resulting from the price reduction 
ed only two or three weeks. Several of the large 
ts at Pontiac which have been shut down com- 
announce that they will open on Dec. 1 on a 
ter schedule than before, and will receive applica- 
ns from workmen commencing Nov. 15. On the 
er hand, one large company outside of Detroit laid 
practically its entire force two weeks ago, taking 
time checks and announcing that the plant would 
sed for three: months. 
‘he railroad stations are filled daily with men 
‘or other parts of the country. Many negroes 
imported during the past three years, and they 
locking to the South. There are plenty of houses 
now, for the first time in several years. Room- 
ises that have never had to do more than put 
furnished room” sign in the window for a few 
tes to get more applicants than they could accom- 
ite, are half full or empty. While prices of single 
s have been lowered time after time, without re- 
rental rates of flats and houses remain outrage- 


leav- 
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which testing methods and apparatus have been 
provided and are being used. The materials, prin- 
‘ipally soft steel scrap with vanadium, tungsten and 
chromium, and a flux, are accurately weighed before 


charging into the Rennerfelt electric furnace. When 


the metals are melted and just before pouring, a 
sample is taken, and tested for composition within 
a period of 15 min., while the charge is held to 
await the metallurgist’s report. Test pieces are 
taken from every heat for further investigation, 
while other castings are stamped with the heat 
number and held for the final approval. In this 
way it is possible to insure a uniform composition 
in each and every heat 

The distinctive oe of this high-speed steel 
is its uniform cystalline structure, undisturbed by 
plastic distortion. T he appearance of the section, as 
shown by photomicrographs, contrasts so strongly 
with high-speed steel made by any other process 
that this structure forms the basis of broad claims 
for patents now pending. This structure is not 
confined to the high-speed steel alloy aione, but is 
possessed also by other steel alloys made by the same 
process. Suitable steel alloys have been produced 
and cast, for other service than machining metals, 
requiring compositions differing from high-speed 
steel. The characteristic crystalline structure is the 
connecting link between all the steel alloys made by 
this process. 

The present capacity of the Green Island plant is 
about seven tons of steel alloys per day. The equip- 
ment for manufacturing milling cutters and other 
special tools is planned for rapid product tion. The 
plant has ample floor space available for future ex- 
pansion of the cutter-making department, but for 
the present there is a surplus of steelmaking ca- 
pacity, enabling the production of special alloy steel 
castings for sale. As the steel requires special 
heat-treatment, the makers invite the purchasers of 
their high-speed steel castings to send the cutters 
when finished to the Green Island plant for harden- 
ing free of charge. The loss by cracking and hard- 
ening this steel the special process is claimed 
to be practically zero. 


ously high. The landlords are apparently prepared to 
let them remain vacant for a time at present prices. 

The domestic coal situation has eased up consider- 
ably. Anthracite coal has been obtainable from only a 
few dealers at $20 to $22, and soft coal has been held 
at about $16. At the present time there is an ample 

ipply of both, at $18.50 and $13.50 

The banks are keeping a tight rein on loans, but 
are using good judgment in individual cases. A general] 
betterment is looked for from now on, but nothing very 
heavy in the way of business is expected before the 
first of the year. 

As far as can be seen, the automobile companies have 
curtailed expenditures in time to weather the next few 
months along present lines, with the exception of a 
few, perhaps one or two, of the smaller ones which 
have been on the edge continuously for several years. 
The general feeling here is that business, being almost 


at a standstill, cannot be much worse and probably will 
be better before long. 3ank discounts here are not 
higher than 7 per cent. Renewals can be made as low 


as 6% per cent. Collections are slow. Everyone is 
holding on to his cash and passing up discounts. Sixty 
and ninety days is becoming customary even with firms 
of the highest standing. 


The amount of unfilled business on the books of the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y., on Sept. 30 last 
amounted to 277,482 tons, contrasted with 484,267 tons 
on June 30, previous. The company is booked ahead on 
rails and some sizes of bars well into 1921. 
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FERROMANGANESE SUPPLIES 





Heavy Output Thus Far This Year—Available 
Supplies Ample 


The production of ferromanganese by American blast 
furnaces in the first nine months of this year, according 
to the blast furnace reports of THE IRON AGE, has 
been heavy, and particularly so in the third quarter. 
The total for the nine months has been 210,306 gross 
tons, which is about 2000 tons in excess of the output 
in all of 1916 and over 30,000 tons greater than in all 
of 1919. 

The spiegeleisen output to Oct. 1, 1920, has been 
86,070 tons which, while in excess of the 1919 produc- 
tion by over 20,000 still relatively small as 
compared with the war output and about on a par with 
the pre-war figures. 

The following table gives the production of ferro- 
manganese and spiegeleisen for the first nine months 
of 1920 and a comparison with some recent years: 


tons, 1s 


United States 








Ferro aganese and Spiegeleisen Output in the 
in Gross Tons 
Average 
Ferroman- Spiegel- Per 
ganese eisen Total Month 
Total, first 1 f 1920. 124,104 58,952 183,056 30,509 
July wit a swiss 29,864 6,92: 6,789 
August : 28,652 8,333 
Septen 27,686 11,860 89.546 
Total to Oct. 1 Lure 210,306 86,070 296,376 
Total 119 179,029 6 1 244,470 
Total, 1918 15.306 249,06 14.308 
rotal, 191¢ 208,389 197,518 405,807 
I i 14 106,08 LOO, 3¢ 06,4458 
Total, 1913 119,495 126,081 245,576 
Octobe 1980 kiunias 25,690 9,000 34,690 


The monthly output of ferromanganese to Oct. 1, 
1920, has been 23,369 tons per month, which compares 
month for the first half. This 

heavy production in the 


with 20,684 tons per 
increased rate is due to the 
third quarter, which was 86,202 tons, or 28,734 tons per 
month. That a slowing down has taken place is shown 
by the October output of 25,690 tons. 

The spiegeleisen production to Oct. 1, this year, has 
been at the rate of 9563 tons per month, which is larger 
than 1919, when it was 7266 tons per month. The output 
each month has been erratic, being heavy one month and 
light another. In neither case does the production ap- 


proach the war or 1913 record. 
Available Supplies of Ferromanganese 


The available supplies of ferromanganese for the 
first nine months of 1920, as compared with other 
periods, are as follows, as obtained from an analysis 
of the output, imports and exports: 


Avail- 
able 
Output Imports Exports Supply 
Total, fir half 1920 124,104 21,263 544 cave 
Ge 2s ce pee ek ee 29,864 2,448 417 31,895 
REUEE ween ss sa vaes's - 28,652 9,804 202 38,204 
September ae er 27,686 6,524 297 33,913 
Total to Oct. 1, 1920..... 210,306 40,039 1,510 
Average per month to Oct 
Li; RE A edie Gacaee . 23,369 4,449 168 27,650 
Average per month, 1919 14,923 2,752 255 17,420 
Average per month, 1918 28,775 2,264 298 30,741 
Average per month, 1917. 21,48¢ 5,703 776° 25,413 
Average per month, 1915 12,021 1,605 
Average per month, 1913 9,958 10.672 
Five-year aver. (1910-14) 8,280 8,399 


*First half only. 


There is a distinct increase in the rate of importa- 
tions of ferromanganese from Great Britain. To Oct. iP 
this year, there has been 4449 tons per month, which 
is the heaviest since 1915, when they were 4605 tons 
per month. Exports of this alloy are still relatively 
insignificant. 

Available supplies thus far this year have been 
gaining in volume. There has been an increase of 
nearly 3500 tons per month, as between the first half 
and the first nine months, or 24,138 tons as contrasted 
with 27,650 tons per month to Oct. 1. The latter is 


second only to the signal record made in 1918, when 
the available supply was 30,741 tons per month. 


For 
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August alone this supply was theoretically 38, : 
Manganese Ore Imports 
There has been a continued increase in t} 
of manganese ore, especially in the third qua: ‘ 
data is as follows: 
Manganese Ore Imports in Gross Ton 
A 
Total Pe 
Total, first half 1920 216,542 
ay i Nirarara ts etna ie wy Oral Bh ae 18,449 
NE ap he Sika Rates bo nee ache & 99,601 
OE his os kobe dale eke es eae 88,422 
Total to Oct. 1, 1920............. 428,014 
Ws COURS 2.65. 60 oud aeteoe ewes 332,344 
(er ere 491,303 
ORL, “WORT << aiins Hinswcatawe Bete 629,972 
DOONE, BORG. viv iks vicask oes deuseh 320,784 
EEE. wes ee inew whew sk eon awe 345,084 
This expansion in the third quarter, when 
ports in August and September totalled more than 1x8 
000 tons, brings the monthly import rate to 47,001 tons 
per month for the nine months to Oct. 1, which 
only to the phenomenal importations of 52,498 { 
month in the war year, 1918. 
British Imports of Ore 
Receipts of manganese ore in Great Britain a: 
on the increase. The following table shows that 
try’s imports this year to Oct. 1 and for forme) 
British Imports of Manganese Ore 
Ave 
Total Per M 
Total, first half 1920 187,349 
July ; t 46,523 
ID hin aad a'he haha $0 eh Bias ere 50,574 
September 50,934 
Total to Oct. 1, 1920 335,380 37,264 
BOCK BURG os averwnes 265,800 22,150 
SOC, BOLS cowasdecstedvenvcaws 365,606 30,467 
TOU FORT sons vsewaseebu sia 331,264 27,6 
tek, SOURS cos Carsaeuaaamee es 377,324 31,44 
SEGRE: BORE 26604 0.0 Oks.2 kee eed 601,177 50,098 


The importations in the third quarter of over 147, 
000 tons are not far from the total receipts for th 
entire first half of 1920, making the imports to Oct. 1 
at the rate of 37,264 tons per month against 31,228 
tons per month to July 1. The present rate has onl) 
been surpassed in 1913, when they were 50,098 tons p 
month. 

Supplies and Needs in 1920 


In THE IRON AGE, May 13, it was estimated 
with a steel output for this country in 1920 of 45,000, 
000 gross tons, there would be required 306,000 gross 
tons of ferromanganese or, with the 10,000 tons used 
in the iron foundry industry, 316,000 tons. This wou 
mean theoretically a consumption of 26,330 p 
month. The foregoing analysis shows available supplies 
at the end of the first nine months of 27,650 tons per 
month. The conclusion is that the needs of the ste¢ 
industry can be amply supplied even if present rates 
of output and imports are curtailed slightly. 

Similar reviews of the manganese-iron alloy situa- 
tion appeared in THE IRON AGE Dec. 6, 1917; Jan. 3! 
1918; April 11, 1918; July 25, 1918; Dec. 28, 1918; 
Feb. 20, May 15, Aug. 28, Dec. 4, 1919; Feb. 19, May 
13 and Sept. 2, 1920. 


tons 


Reparation Refused 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 9.—In an adverse decision on 
the complaint of Frank Samuel of Philadelphia, asking 
reparation on a shipment of chrome ore returned from 
Pottsville, Pa., to Conshohocken, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has reaffirmed its rule that a com- 
modity rate covering shipments in one direction nee¢ 
not compel the establishment of a similar rate on thé 
opposite route. The shipment in question had been re 
fused by the consignee and the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway had assessed a rate of 15c. per 100 lb. for the 
return shipment, although the west-bound charge was 
$1.50 per long ton. 








The Union Rolling Mill Co., Unionville, Conn., has 
filed with the secretary of that state a preliminary 
certificate of dissolution. 
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EAN GAS AS BOILER FUEL* 


Low Grade Coals Used in Coke Ovens and Coke 
Utilized in Gas Producers 


f eers and works managers are frequently heard 
ss certain doubts as to the possibility of obtain- 
lete combustion with gas of very low calorific 
thout the use of supplementary heat furnished 
ating the air destined to support this com- 


ilties in lighting and in maintaining a stable 
ion are feared, and it is commonly conside = to 
rime necessity to provide for an excess of in 
to insure the gas being completely coh "For 
eason a short description of the tests recently 
on firing a water tube boiler with lean producer 
Montrambert, France, may be of interest. 
eriments have ,been carried on during latter 
by the Société des Houilléres de Montrambert et 
Béraudiére, of St. Etienne, France, for the pur- 
utilizing the slack from their mines and their 
y grade coals. A test works of 500 kw. capacity fur- 
s the power used in the exploitation of the shafts 
VMontrambert, and produces a surplus which is 
ned on to the distribution system of the Cie. Elec- 
ie de la Loire et du Centre, with which this in- 
tion is connected. 
order to utilize this slack and mine waste, which 
king fuel containing 42 to 45 per cent of mod- 
y fusible ash and 18 to 20 per cent of volatile mat- 
e coal is first charged into coke ovens, the by- 
ts being recuperated and the waste heat employed 
team generation; the coke thus formed is next 
1 in gas producers and the gas produced is em- 
1 in two internal combustion engines for gen 
mn of electrical power. Since this gas is to 
sed in internal combustion motors, its purification 
cessary. Even if the gas were destined for indus- 
furnaces or boilers it would be worth while in 
‘ases to purify it to a certain extent and to re 
as far as possible, the condensable by-products 
and the sensible heat. 
heir installation of two 10-ft. rotating grate pro 
is therefore completed by purifying and cooling 
iratus which insures the deposit of the dust and 
tained by the gas, and which cools and dries it, pre 
g the air blast for the producers at the same time 
same apparatus the hot air is saturated with 
and the proportion between the weights of water 
and air furnished to the producer is easily con- 
1 by regulating the temperature of the air. The 
ifter its passage through this apparatus is dis- 
ed by an extractor into a series of purifying cases 
illy passes to a holder from which it is drawn 
suction of the gas engines. A supplementary 
ition recuperates the nitrogen content in the coke, 
about 70 per cent is recovered in the form of 
1 salts. The further recovery of sulphur com 
and other products is being studied. 
works has been in normal operation for about 
‘ars and its operation has been so successful 
Société de Montrambert is at present consid- 
construction of a large works comprising coke 
1 producers capable of handling all the low 
al and non-salable waste produced by its vari 
It was as part of this project that this com- 
led in 1919 to experiment upon the use of the 
producer gas for the firing of boilers in order 
rmine whether this gas was suitable under prac- 
litions for such an application and also to find 
efficiency could be expected of a boiler so fired, 
ther it would be advantageous to provide bat- 
oilers supplying turbo-generator groups in- 
internal combustion motors. For this test 
se the boiler installed near the battery of coke 
which is normally heated by waste gases 
latter. This boiler is of the Biittner water 
having a heating surface of 80 sq. m. (about 
ft.), and is installed in the open air, without 
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economizer or feed water heater. It had been in opera- 
tion for about ten years and the tubes were fouled 
by the tar and the lampblack deposited by the waste 
gases coming from the coke ovens. Prior to the test 
the interior of the tubes was cleaned, but it was im- 
possible to reach the exteriors in order to remove scale 
and soot, which fact probably reduced the boiler effi- 
ciency to some extent. 

For the firing of this boiler the principle of “sur 
face combustion” was used, employing the process and 
equipment of the Surface Combustion Co., New York. 
This process, briefly, consists in mixing intimately the 
gas with the air necessary for its combustion in their 
proper proportions and in projecting this mixture into 
a porous bed of refractory material at a speed suffi 
cient to avoid back firing. Almost instantaneous com 
bustion takes place in contact with the hot surfaces of 
the refractory pieces composing this bed, which is rap- 
idly brought to incandescence and serves as a source 
and reservoir of radiant heat 

One of the accompanying illustrations shows a lon 
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gitudinal section of tl oiler fire box transformed 
ror tne is of gas. lr} gas was drawn from the 
holder by a Roots blower, which raised it to a pressure 
of 12 in. to 16 in. of water and transmitted it through 
an overhead pipe ne to the boiler. This pressure 1 
employed in the inspirator, consisting of a gas nozzle 
and Venturi throat, to inspirate from the atmosphere 
the full quantity f air necessary for the complet 
combustion of the gas. The high velocity of the gas 
and air passing through the throat completes their 
intimate mixture, and this mixture is delivered, under 
pressure, to the cast iron burner, which discharges it 
it a suitable y into the refractory bed. The gas 
consun and therefore the rate of evaporation of 
the boiler are regulated by the operation of a valve ir 
the gas supply line as long as the quality of the gas 
remains approximately constant. Since a draft is not 
necessary for the operation of this system, the boiler 
was isolated from its stack and a small] brick flue was 
built against the rear of the setting mounting to the 
same height as the latter. into the bottom of which 
flue the waste gases were discharged from the breech 
ing. A small register this flue permitted the control 


of the pressure in the boiler setting. 

The boiler was cold when first started up and con 
tained water up to the normal operating level. The 
burner was lit by means of a small torch of oily waste. 
At the end of 40 min. of heating the boiler was in full 
operation at 120 lb. pressure. 

The average production of steam was found to be 
1900 kilos per hr. (4200 lb.), with a gas consumption 
of 2485 cu. m. (87,800 cu. ft.) per hr., measured at 
the holder, and of 1990 cu. m. (70,300 cu. ft.) per hr., 
measured by the nozzle in the inspirator. Since the 
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temperature at the holder averaged 49 deg. C., and 
the gas was saturated with water vapor at this tem- 
perature, the consumption calculated for the holder was 
corrected for the normal pressure and temperature at 
the works laboratory, account being taken of the vol- 
ume of water vapor contained. The above figure then 
becomes 1970 cu. m. per hr. (69,600 cu. ft.) at 718 mm. 
and 15 deg. C., which checks quite well with the con- 
sumption calculated from the pressure at the inspira- 


tor nozzle, or, correcting to 0 deg. C. and 760 mm., 
1765 cu. m. (62,300 cu. ft.) per hr. In round figures, 
therefore, 1 cu. m. of gas produced 1 kg. of steam 


of steam). The calor- 
the gas was canal by a Junkers calori- 


(16 cu. ft. of gas produced 1 Ib. 
ific value of 


meter, and varied during the test from 813 to 902 
calories per cu. m. (91.3 to 101 B. t. u. per cu. ft.), 
average 856 at 15 deg. C. and 718 mm. (96.3 B. t. u.). 


From these figures the 
boiler 
ciency 
boiler 
coke 


(1000 


overall thermal efficiency of the 
is figured as equal to 73.3 per cent. This effi- 
could without doubt be improved with a clean 
well constructed with a view to economy. The 
consumption of the producer averaged 450 kilos 
lb.) per hr., 45 per cent ash content, calorific 


Heat Losses Through Electrodes in Electric Furnaces 
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value not over 4000 calories per kilo (7200.B. 
lb.). 

The pressure and temperature of the flue ga 
measured: Near the bridge wall a.pressure 
of water was found, and immediately before 
ter in the small chimney there was a suction . 
At the same place the temperature of the 
344 deg. C. on Dec. 20 and 354 deg. C. on the 

Frequent flue gas analyses were made; 
of these was 17.9 per cent CO,, with sometim: ‘a 
tenths per cent CO and at other times a s| ner 
centage of oxygen, according the 
quality. 

The samples taken at the bridge wall 
with those at the breeching, showing that c 
was complete in the fire box before contact of 
with the tubes. 

In view of the satisfactory results which 
tests have given, the Société des Houilléres 
rambert et de la Béraudiére is considering at 
the use of producer gas for firing an import 
tery of boilers as a part of a large project 
utilization of its waste coal. 


Nor 
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Brooke Electrode Economizer and How It Functions 


BY FRANK 


xce t paper was recently presented before the 


A‘s 
— ‘rican : Seckenduahand Society, at its fall meet- 


ing in Cleveland, Sept. 30, Oct. 1 and 2, by M. R. Wolfe 
and v. ‘a Wysocki on the heat losses through electrodes 
on a 3-electrode 6-ton furnace. [Abstracted in THE 
IRON AGE Oct. 28.] The figures given in this paper will, 
Section View of Furnace 
~~ Roof With Brooke Electrode 
me Kconomizer in Place 
K 
uy \ 3-Ton Greaves - Etchells 
is Electric Furnace Is Shown 
(Right) Equipped with the 
Cooling Rings or Econo- 


mizers 





no doubt, 
amount 
the 


ticular problem for the last four years, the writer is 


surprise many electric furnace users as to the 
and power they are losing through 
furnace After a close study of this par- 


cost of 


roof. 


recorded were not larger. 
If the amount of heat in the shape of flame that es- 
capes from most furnace were taken fully into 
account, the loss would be found to be nearer 30 than 
18.7 per cent. The method employed by the authors 
of the paper, while giving actual heat lésses from the 
electrodes, only gives heat absorbed by the water 
cooler. A great deal more than this is usually lost. 


surprised that the losses 


roofs 


Conditions Governing Heat Losses 


In considering these heat which perhaps 
would be better described as through the furnace roof 
rather than through the elect it is important to 
consider how the conditions governing the loss of heat 


losses, 


rodes, 


and power can be improved. Broadly speaking, the 
causes are: 

Heating up of the electrode due to faukty electrode joint 
or defective electrode 

Heating up of the electrode due to imperfect contact or 


*President 
phia. 


Electric Furnace Construction Co., 


Philadel- 


HODSON 
badly designed electrode holders. 

Heating up of the electrode due to electrode per 
off at point of arc. 

Heating up of the electrode due to ox'‘ygen from 
combining with the carbon of electrode and burning 


Special care should always be taken in jointing y 





electrodes. Troubles due to this become increasing’) 
worse as the melt proceeds. Good quality electrodes 
‘an now be purchased and it is best to pay even 4 
little higher price for proved electrodes. 

Design of the electrode holder should be carefully 
considered and changed if undue losses occur. With 
proper contact, little or no heating should occur here 
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.wn furnaces we have not found it necessary to 
water-cooled holders, looking upon these as an 


n of failure to get proper electrical contact. 
Penciling of Electrodes 


is probably the indirect cause of more heat 
than any other feature. It is accentuated 1 
vhere two large a space is left between the 
and the cooling ring, or where the furnace 
are not kept properly closed at the bottom, or 
as in some cases, the melter has to unduly open 
rs to inspect or rabble his molten charge. The 
es the white-hot electrode and burns away 
he hole in the roof acts as a*flue draft and the 
le pencils off, so that the area at the bottom, 

e the are is, is often only one-fifth of what the 
ee builders have designed to carry the power 

id the furnace. The current continues to flow 

iwh this restricted area of electrode, and its re- 

‘e to the excessive current over the smaller area 

ts in the whole electrode heating up, instead of 
into the are. This also causes trouble with the 
with the holders and on all the outside electrical 
ctions. Sometimes large pieces or flakes of elec 

les break off, due to the increased resistance. 

With the above facts in mind, our metallurgists 
been working for the last five years to prevent 
nenciling and heating up of electrodes. It was 
xed early in the investigation that if the flame 
| be prevented from blazing out at the top that 
the chief causes would be overcome. Experi- 
have been made with over a dozen different 
of water coolers, and also attempts were made 

ert an inert gas under the furnace roof. 


The Brooke Electrode Economizer 
As a result of these experiments, F. W. Brooke, 
e-president Electric Furnace Construction Co., has 
eveloped a type of electrode cooling ring or “electrode 
omizer,” now fitted as standard on all Greaves- 
Etchells furnaces, which prevents this flame and con- 


juent penciling of electrodes and other troubles 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Returns Fall Below Expectations of Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 9.—Earnings of the railroads 

t September, the first month of the increased freight 

i passenger rates and with no Government guaranty, 
now be estimated fairly accurately. Figures on 160 

of 187 Class 1 railroads as compiled by the Bureau 
Railway Economics indicate that all the roads will 
show net earnings of about $80,000,000-for September, 





reas if the annual return on the properties were 
to be 6 per cent, the September earnings should be 
ut $109,000.000. 

These figures, while showing that the net returns 
falling below what the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ion expected when it approved the new rates, yet 
not necessarily conclusive as indicating that the 
schedules are not adequate. It is expected that 
er will furnish a more satisfactory test of the 
rates, inasmuch as much of the traffic handled 
ng September was started on the old rates. In 
event, it is stated positively by railway officials 
they would not think of suggesting further in- 
ses at least until the present scale has been in 

ration for six months or more 

‘ailroad traffic has increased to such an extent dur- 
the past few weeks that there is every possibili*y 
the October earnings may be up to the level de- 
There is a question, however, as to whether 
satisfactory conditions will continue in view of 
ness conditions, the curtailing of output of fac- 

and a general slowing down as a result of de- 
ing prices and decreased purchasing. 

‘he total operating revenue of the 160 railroads for 
h figures are available for the month of September 
ased approximately 25 per cent over the operating 
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caused thereby. These economizers have been fitted 


to a number of furnaces and have stood up remark- 
ably well. Some have been in constant operation for 
six months and are as good now as the day installed. 
The invention is covered by patents but the company 
can supply these for all types of furnace. A brief 


lescription follows: 


rhe Brooke economizer depends for its action on 
the scientific principle that hot gases under pressure, 
' suddenly allowed to expand, quickly lose their high 
temperaturs The gases generated in an electric fur 
nace are only combustible at high temperature and in 
the preser f oxygen. All other cooling rings simply 
mtent themselves with cooling these burning gases. 
In the Brooke economizer the gases never ignite, the 
roof ports and the electrode are kept reasonably cool 
and the gases leaving the furnace are at too low a tem 
perature gnite 
The gas pass first of all in between the electrode 
and the port-hole roof, and then throtgh the small 
clearance, marked A in one of the illustrations, into 
the cooling ring and into a relatively larger chamber, 


> ato +} e 
B, which causes the expansion of the gases, thereby 


giving up arge amount of sensible heat in the gases 
This heat absorbed by the water in the cooling ring 
From chamber B they are once more contracted through 
the small clearance, C, and then passed to a very large 
chamber, D, for a second and chief expansion The 
design diffe slightly with amorphous or graphite 
carbon electrodes, but the effect is that no flame is seen 
from the top of the furnace and the electrodes do not 
pencil off. 

The other illustration, that of a 3-ton Greaves 


Etchells furnace at the Dodge Steel Co., Tacony. Pa.. 


l ; . . 
shows the actual size of the cooling ring. and it will 


be noticed that, although the electrodes are withdrawn 
and the furnace is pouring, there is no flame or reduc 
tion of diameter. Even when carbon is thrown on the 
slag, no flame appears. On a recently installed 4 
electrode furnace, the monthly figures were 12% Ib. of 
graphite electrodes per ton. The average over six 
months was 13 lb 

revenues of September, 1919. The freight rates were 


increased an average of 35 per cent over the entire 
country and passenger fares 20 per cent. 

There was an increase in operating expenses for the 
month of September of approximately 28 per cent over 
September, 1919. The net operating income increased 
about 4 per cent. 

Final figures for earnings of railroads in August 
have just been issued by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. They show a 
total net deficit of $154,810,774 for the eight months 
ending with August. This deficit presents a total loss 
to the Government for the eight months ending with 
August of $754,810,774. This period includes January 
and February, when the railroads were still under 
Federal control, and the six months guaranty period 
from March 1 to Sept. 1, when railroads were guaran- 
teed against operating deficits and assured a standard 
return of $75,000,000 a month. The cost to the Gov- 
ernment for the six months guaranty period following 
the return of the roads to private control was approxi- 
mately $650,000,000. 


Tr 


Iron Deposits of Montana 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 9.—The United States Geological 
Survey has issued a short bulletin “715—F” concerning 
the deposits of iron ore near Stanford, Mont. The bul- 
letin, which may be obtained upon application to the 
Survey, was prepared by Lewis G. Westgate. It covers 
the iron ores known as the Running Wolf hematite de- 
posits, in Cascade and Fergus counties, in central Mon- 
tana, on Running Wolf and Dry Wolf creeks, 12 miles 
southwest of Stanford, on the Great Northern Rail- 
way, and about 54 miles southeast of Great Falls. 
They lie just within the northern border of the Little 
Belt Mountains. 

The document estimates approximately 1,000,000 
gross tons of ore for the Eastern claims, and 1,340,000 
gross tons for the Western group. 
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ARCH BRICK WORK 


Formulas and Tables for Fan- 
tail or Taper Arches 


BY A. D. WILLIAMS 


Tables giving the number of shape 
and straight brick required to make a 
complete circle are found in many of 
the firebrick and facebrick catalogs. 
These are very convenient, as far as 
they extend, in regard to the standard 
shapes, but are of comparatively little 
assistance in working out the shapes 
required for “fantail” or taper arches, 
which may be built either of standard 
or special shapes as desired, or for coni- 
cal or skew arches. 

The accompanying tables were com- 
puted to facilitate the working out of 
arch shapes, and it is believed that the 
accompanying diagram supplies suffi- 
cient information to facilitate their use. 
They have been carefully computed and 
checked, but the writer will be grateful 
to anyone who will call his attention to 
any errors which may have been made 


in the tabies., 





1 
i 


tters and fol- 


correspond: 


In the diagram the | 


lowing formulas 


4 i) 
‘ ) 
) 
! ) 
) 
) , 
&) ( ) 
‘ } 
(Ss) 
‘ ) 
) per 1 | 
) ~~ 1! eit 
} 
P 
Thrust 1 m loading | 
3 Pcl 
Thru id 1 
v 
Pu [ f ! oad, pounds per sq, ft 
P Cone t ted load in pounds at centé 
of Span 
When several concentrated loads ire to 
be considered reduce to an equ valent 
cor! ed center ad 


*Copyrighted, 1920, by A, D. Williams 
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Ordinate 
Decimal 
ot Span 
or Chord 


0 
U0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
U 


0 
0 
U0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 


O 


0 
U 
0 
0 
0 
18] 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0) 


0) 
o 
0 
) 
iF) 
0) 
() 
0) 
0 
Le) 
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Rise or 


Middle | Logarithm 


of Rise or 


0300 
0313 
0328 
0339 
0350 
0365 
0391 
0400 
0417 
0443 
0450 
0469 
0493 
0495 
0500 
0521 
0547 
0550 
0573 
0599 
0600 
O625 
0650 
0651 
Hos 
O677 
0700 
0703 
0729 
0750 
O755 
O7S81 
OSOU) 
OSO7 
OS2Z6 
OS33 
OS50 
OS59 
OSSS5S 
OOO) 
0911 
OO3S 
(Mio) 
O64 
mae) 
0995 
LOOO 
1LO16 
1042 
LOSO 
LOGS 


fro 
1667 
1697 
700 
1719 
1750 
771 

LSOO 
S25 
S50 
S75 
SS 
L900 
1927 

1950 
979 
2000 
2031 

2050 
2071 

2083 
2100 
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Formulas and Tables for Arch Brick; 


FIREBRICK ARCHES; Rise, Length, Radius, for CHORD of Unity. 


No. 2 


Middle 


Ordinate 


log. v 
8.47712 
8.49485 
8.51550 
8.52961 
8.54407 
8.56180 
8.59176 
8.60206 
8.61979 
8.64612 


8.65321 
§.67094 
8.69237 
8.69442 
8 69897 
8.71670 
8.73789 
8.74036 
8.75809 
8.77740 
8.77815 
8. JO5S8S8 
§ S120] 
8.81361 
S SIS40 
Ss SS0OO4 
S S4510 
% S4703 
§ SH283 
S. SSO] 
Ss. S7S07 
8&. 89279 
8.90309 
x 
8 
Q 
Q 
x 
=] 
S 
s 
S 
S 
8 
S 


(iia 


IS3BR7 


99545 
8 909763 
) 


QOO0U 


) 
) OBS02 
9 O41 ’ 


».11394 
9.11464 
9.12324 
9.12702 
9.13033 
Q 13167 
9 1461 
9 14806 
16137 
». 16386 


9.19382 
9 20412 
0 OSO6H 
9 1748 
4% ISS 
» 229075 


9.24818 


Q 9552 


9 26077 
9 26717 
9 27300 
Q 27459 
9.27875 
9 28490 
9.29003 
9 290648 
9.30103 
9.30776 
9.31175 
9 31619 
9.31876 


| No. 3 


| Rise or 
Middle 
Ordinate 
Inches per 
1 ft. Span 
| or Chord 


vy 
3/8 
| 13 /32 
| 
| 7/16 
15 /32 
1/2 
17 /32 
9/16 
19 /32 
5/S 
| 21 /32 
11/16 
5/4 
13/16 
4 s 
29 /32 
15/16 
31/32 
l 
l 1/32 
lL 1/16 
1 3/32 
1 1/8 
l » /32 
l 3/16 
l 7/32 
l 1/4 
l 9/32 
l 5/16 
l 11/32 
l 5/8 
l 13/32 
1 7/16 
1 15/32 
1 1/2 
l 17/32 
L 9/16 
1 19/32 
| /8 
L 11/16 
l t 
1 13/16 
1 7/8 
1 15/16 
2 1/16 
2 1/8 
2 3/16 
2 1/4 
2 5/16 
> s/s 


a 
deg. min, 


and secs 


13-44-04 
14-19-42 
15-00-00 
15-30-52 


16-01-01 

16-19-05 
17-53-09 
18-17-44 
19-04-11 

20-11-00 
20-34-18 


21-26-23 


22-30-00 


22-36-56 
22-50-32 | 
23-47-44 
24-58-24 


25-06-34 
26-09-01 
7 19 ? 
97-29-16 


34-20-50 
j0-30-42 
36-21-42 
36-40-2 
37-30-00 
37-50-04 
$8~35-32 
38~—59-32 


40-49-03 
t1-18-14 
$2-30-03 
} OS—26 


»—OD0—-—00 j 


»- 56-36 
04-35 
4H-20 


} 
4 
t 
15-14-23 
+ 
} 
1 
tS-13-44 


40-16-16 | 


0-30-12 


1-38-13 | 


51-48-39 


2-30-00 
2416-04 
93-53-47 

» »s 
»-Ol-11 
6-08-42 
7-15-54 
8-17-48 
8-22-57 
99-20-50 


60-00-00 


62-49-26 
64-41-19 
65-01-39 
66-47-30 


67-30-00 | 


OS-03-37 


69-26-13 


70-58-44 
71-36-06 
73-03-06 
7 14-08 
75-00-00 
75-00-44 
75-53-30 
77-09-36 
78-01-12 
79-11-44 
80-07-39 
81-13-04 
82-13-27 
82-30-00 
83-13-38 
84-13-17 
85-13-23 
86-22-29 
87-12-20 
SS-27-14 


89-26-10 
40-00-00 


| 90-29-34 


91-41-32 


Length 
of Are 


bore 


00240 
00261 

OO2Z85 
00305 
00327 
00355 
00407 
00426 
00462 
00522 
00539 
OO585 
00645 
00652 
00665 
00723 
00796 
OOSO5 
OOS73 
00954 
OQO957 
OLOSS 
01123 
01127 
O1L153 
01217 
OL302 
OL313 
01410 
01493 
O1513 
OL6B1S 
O1L69S 
01728 
OLSO7 
O1S41 

OLYLGB 
OLOS6 
02075 
02146 
02197 
02329 
O23S80 
02460 
02593 
02617 
02646 
02731 

O2871 

02914 

OS01L5 
03162 
03196 
03312 
03466 
03490 
03593 
03623 
O3784 
O3797 
039049 
04116 
04287 
04447 
04461 

O4638 
04715 
04792 
04820 
05147 

05190 
05516 
O5576 
OSS69 
05973 
OH034 

OO2ZSS 
06392 


OO693 





OOSLO 
07109 
O7 254 
O7511 
07537 
07702 
O7977 
OS165 
OS428 
OS639 
OSSUO 
09126 
09193 
09365 
09625 
O9S5O0 
10137 
10347 
LO660 
10855 
11072 
11196 
1137 


Logarithm 
Length | 


of Are 


of 


00104 
00113 
00124 
00132 
00142 
00154 
00176 
OOLSS 
00192 
00226 
00233 
00253 
00279 
00282 
00288 
00313 
00344 
00348 
00378 
00412 
00414 
00470 
00485 
00487 
OO0498 
00525 
00562 
00567 
OOOBOS 
00644 

00652 
OO697 

00731 

00728 
00778 

00742 

OOS24 

00841 

OOS92 
00922 
009044 

OO999 
01025 
O1055 
01112 

01122 
01134 

O1LL7O 
01229 
01247 
01290 
01352 
01366 
O1415 
01476 
01490 
01533 
01546 
O1L613 
01619 
OLGS2 
01752 
O1L823 
01890 
OL895 
O1L969 
02002 
02033 
02040 
02180 
02197 

02332 
02357 

02488 

02520 
02545 

02649 

02691 

O2814 

O2S864 

O2983 

03042 

03145 

O3156 

03222 

03333 

03409 
03514 

03599 

03699 

03793 

03819 
O38S8S8 
03991 

04080 
04233 
04276 
04399 
04476 
04560 
04605 
04680 


Radius 
of Arc 


PRD NNN NNNNNNNMAWAWWawh 


FP et tt tt ft tt ft hh et fe hf hf fh hl hh ff fh pf fl ph hf fe eh fh et eh fh eh ft ed fh 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


or r’ 


1816 
0092 
8307 
7043 
5889 

$429 
2313 

1450 
0254 
8535 
8002 
6887 
5629 
5500 
5250 
4254 
3125 
3002 
2102 
1168 
1133 
0314 
55 ) 
9527 
9319 
SSO2 
S207 
$132 
7552 
7042 
6934 
6396 
6025 
5893 
5 5 5 5 
5422 
5131 
4982 


.4567 


4339 
4177 
3795 
3663 
3446 
3121 
38066 
3000 
2811 
2520 
2430 
2238 
1995 
1914 
172 
1481 
1445 
L305 
1252 
1033 
1017 
OS25 
06825 
0434 
0265 
0252 
0077 
(nh) 
9934 
9907 
9607 
Q504 
9346 
9302 
9OS5 
9033 
9000 
S840 
8779 
S613 
8547 
S401 
8334 
8213 
$203 
8131 
SULS 
7943 
7844 
7768 
7682 
7604 
7583 
7529 
7456 
7385 
7306 
7250 
7169 
7106 
7072 
7041 
6969 


u 


0 


0.2 
0.: 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
) 


0 


u 
0 
0 
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Formulas and Tables for Arch Brick ee 


REBRICK ARCHES; Rise, Length, Radius r CHORD 


Rise 
NI j 
( { ate ‘ 
\ 
l Spar 
Cl 1 
V 
~ 2 9 f 29 1 l 0 O48 
} 9 2 S 1-32 1 » O504 
$242 t t ») O5004 
] 11 17 9 SS ) i 
lf 7 ) ") | * » 
‘ 1 
“ t s—30 l ‘ ( 
S48 
’ if " + ~ 
} 70 2 7/8 { 5944 
) ~¢ ) 
> { ‘ - 
~~ S ‘} w4 ‘y j ~ 
} 4 mM i ) 
‘ ‘ 
4 ) { 
11497 ) OBS ( 
» 41567 “| ( x 
) 69 ) 
12] } ‘ t 
+ U t + ‘ } 
+ 44909 s ) . 
‘ 1 ) 
t 
if | ) “ 
xO ‘ 
7 ~ “+ 
19136 
; 14) 7 t 
OL 
$948 { x0 . 40 j 
> ; Ps 
; +s l ; ~ 
22558 t 1 —-4 ) 
) Re ”) 
} s148 1/ ] . ~ ) s 
+. 54407 1390 2) ) 
9.54921 $ 1/4 14 l Ma) I t ) 
9.55630 1142-14-08 1.31599 ».119 


TESTING STEEL PLATE WELDS 


Methods for Quickly Determining the General 
Character of the Work 


\ paper on testing welds and dealing with the weld 
f steel plates by the oxy-acetylene and metal ele 
processes was discussed by S. W. Miller, Roches 
Welding Works, Rochester, N. Y., before the Sep 


r meeting of the Chicago section of the American 





Society, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
y , i , ] + *) + 

er was supplemented V S pl micrograp! 

bai tad MA ' 
icteristic good and bad welds Mr. Miller said 

eth 1 oft tes to r piled l ny giver 

] } } } ; lad 
argely on the use to wnich tne welded piece 3 
Ts 

it. If it is to be used in a pressure vess¢ | 


+} Ves » ant } 4 . e + 
hat not only should a tensile test be made bu 


n alternating stress test should be used because 
reathing of the tank due to changes of 

tter test should also be a 

ted to bending strain. There are no standards 

ent for weld tests but it is advisable, whenever 
to follow those of the Ame , 
Materials. 


smuch as a welded piece is not of uniform cl 


iti 4 a 

is not possible to use the elongation and re 

area as commonly measured. Where the 

ecurs in the weld, the elongation of the whole 

e tells very little about the quality of the weld 

[ have been in the habit of taking the elongation 

inch, two inches, etec., of the gage length begin 

the center inch which includes the weld, and 
these figures against the gage ] , 

when the break is outside the weld, the various 


he original mate- 


characteristics are those of 

d not at all of the weld. 
e best test, in my opinion, to determine quickly 
neral character of a weld, is to grind it off level 
the surface of the pieces and clamp it on an anvil, 
the center of the weld level with the top of the 
the bottom of the V toward the anvil so that the 
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top of the weld is stretched when the pro- 
cting end is struck with a sledge. The 


low should not be too heavy and the 
imber of blows and angle to which the 
yiece bends before cracking are quite a 
good index of the value of the weld. In 
ise of defective welds, that 1s, those 


fused along the V or which contain 





ig or other inclusions, this test will at 
ieveliop the defects 
I velded piece were to é ised l 
i whnere it mignt ecome red hot 
for I ince la notive fire 
x wwn sheet, it would be roper to 
e weld at a good red heat 
. I eems to be quite a definite re 
8 etween the thickness of metal 
‘ n size of tip and the size of th vel 
- Yr wire tne iS€ ga ‘ r, and 
s 8 ‘ | hicknes f i e dian 
: ‘ I ( ele l¢ il { rrent 
‘ a CUI welding ] i » te € 
t ice \ ed ¢ 
Vil tand a I 1 
viene weld 
resting for Hidden Defects 
I nal case the defe welds 
; ; + re @AS] vis e To i ! a ¢ whe n 
est lt tne! is¢ tn ire ! ind 
rn \ PU i _ ‘ unr it the 
) rie Ve ¢ I d ver S te 
nd tl er inger d the 
3 it are ird i! I i 
t not be overlooked. | yeal 
» 7 da cre su def T n tee ra ive 
e¢ I VI I wel not I ri€ ind 
{ ) A r ve ee! er nall at the star 
ere has recer een developed a 
metnod for esting ralis for tnese | ide 
ete 3 \ een devised \ \ M Wa ng | 
onsist f deeply etching a polished surface of the ma 
erial inder test For nstance i sectilo of a weld 
gh it | t i hack saw, machined or filed 
1 true irtat ind polished or Variou prac 
emer ape ending up w 00 Manning It the 
placed I Val it n of » per cer hvd I 
a nad W er for fro i half a nou to a I ] 
Che 1 1 Ww ea iway he defect ma tne ed 
of the nateria t then taper » that rather are 
groove nd pit | be visib vhere fects pl 
to the etchir would be or nl Sci I not 
rea ! i t val e a lt} 
‘I ! I ind 1, and the « t 
I Oo ! ( f e gy ile value yrdit nop 
pra f lesired to find out rapidly and quit 
ac ira ‘ vo! lone by t ffer t 
welde1 
S ‘ tr fects in welds are vis f er tne 
mic! lL ¢ rs a I bl] in é ve <3 
strained A smal ling machine that can be placed 
T the ry T OD S ‘ 3 ery iseful, ‘ 1uSs¢ ift I 
ete} o e piece i be bent and exan f ee tne 
fFe 
A pamphlet on “Electric Furnace Alloy and Specia 
Carbon Steels.” as made in basic Heroult electric fur 
naces, has been issued by the United Alloy Steel Cor 
poration, Canton, Ohio After discussing electric steel] 
it gives data regarding the company’s products includ 


ing charts of the properties of its chrome-nickel-moly! 


} ] } } + ‘ . 1! ll, 
denum and chrome-nickel steels. It is also well illus 


The McKeesport, Pa., plant of the Columbiana Foun 
dry Co., of which F. C. Sullivan, formerly vice-president 
and chief engineer of the Braddock Mfg. Co., Braddock 
Pa., is president, is almost completed and will start 
operations on Nov. 15. This company specializes in 
small and light section gray iron castings running from 
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Continuous Milling Machine 


A new machine designed for continuously milling 
forgings, such as camshafts, crankshafts, automobile 
axles and other forgings requiring milling to length, 
has been placed on the market. It can also be used 
for milling small castings, such as sad-irons, tractor 
and automobile parts. The machine is designated No. 1 
milling machine, and is manufactured and marketed by 
the Davis & Thompson Co., 251 Reed Street, Milwaukee. 

In each of the gear housings of the machine, shown 
in the accompanying illustrations, is two cutter spindles 
which have a micrometer adjustment endwise of 2 in. 
A locking arrangement holds the spindles in place. 
The spindles have opposed cone bearings. 

Of the two heads the right-hand head is adjustable 
on the bed, like the tail stock on a lathe, and is clamped 
to the ways of the machine. This permits milling to 
length various sizes up to the capacity of the machine. 
A single pulley drive and two changes of speed are 
provided. 

The work mandrel is supported in each of the gear 
heads, or spindle housings, and is rotated by a bronze 
worm wheel and hardened steel worm. The different 
feeds are provided by change gears located at the back 
of the machine, and the feed is engaged by cone fric- 
tion. The lower gear housing, which incloses the speed 
gears, is an oil-tight compartment, and is filled with 
transmission oil, which insures lubrication to all bear- 
ings and gears, while the lubrication is taken care of in 
the large oil 


gear heads, or spindle housings, by a 
The Milling Machine Has Two Heads, of Which the Right- 
Hand One Is Adjustable on the Bed The illustration below 
shows the work fastened to the work mandrel by clamps 


An endless wire cable device, 








which holds the pieces in place 
until they have passed the mill- 
ing cutters, is shown at the right 


reservoir inside of the housing, the gears running in a 
bath of oil. 

The machine is made to take any desired length 
between the cutters. The fixtures, which are in halves, 
clamped and keyed to tl 
removed. A set of 


vidual class of 


the work mandrel, can be easily 
fixtures is made to take each indi- 
work. 
In some cases a set of clamps is supplied, one clamp 
holding down two shafts as shown in the illustration of 
the machine arranged for milling worm shafts, while in 
many cases an automatic clamping apparatus for hold- 
This 
more 
is kept taut by a large tension spring 
the machine. With this arrangement 
the production is large, as all the operator has to do is 
to drop the pieces in the notched jigs and pick them 
up as they come around after being milled. The pieces 
pass underneath the cable as the table rotates, bringing 
the contact with and past the cutters. The 
machine has a roughing and finishing cutter which per- 
mits the use of a heavy feed, as the finishing cutter will 
give a satisfactory finish even with a coarse feed. 

It is stated that as yet no cases have been encoun- 
tered where an operator could insert the parts faster 
than they could be milled. When milling castings with 
the arrangement it is sometimes necessary to 
make a jaw-receptacle for holding castings in place 
to insure a good path for the travel of the cable, and 


etc., is furnished. 
device, 


ing round work, small castings, 
is an endless wire 
cables. The cable 
at the back of 


. : 
naving 


cabie 


two or 


work in 


h] 
capdie 
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to prevent acute bends in the cable. 
possibly 20 in. per min. 

In milling camshafts with the rope clam; 
rangement, the average output is about 350° 
depending upon the operator’s ability to pla 
while if the camshafts are held in place by 
clamps, like the worm shafts shown, the prod 
100 per hr., or less. It is explained that the 
cannot clamp more than 100 pieces in an hour 
formance which requires him to tighten 100 nut 
100 clamps, loosen 100 nuts, and take off 100 « 

The rope clamping attachment can be 
moved from the machine to allow the milling 
work, held in place with bolts and clamps. 


The Cal 


Decrease in Coke. Oven Accidents 


Statistics gathered from reports furnis 
operators of coke ovens to the Bureau of Mines, Wash 
ington, show a gratifying decredse in the num 
men killed and injured during the year ended | 
1919, as compared with the previous calendar year 
Figures published by the bureau in technical paper 22 
show that the number of men killed in 


mt 


1919 was 7 
while the number injured was 4031 in 1919 and 7792 
1918. The total number of men reported employed 
1919 was 28,741; during the previous year it was 32,589 
The fatality rate in 1919 (based upon the number of 
300-day workers) was 1.92 per 1000 men employ: 
1918 it was 2.06. The non-fatal injury rate in 1919 was 





145.66 per 1000 300-day workers as compared wit 
219.64 for the year 1918. 

The report is based upon returns representing 46,- 
902 beehive ovens and 8545 by-product ovens. The 
average number of days the ovens were operated was 
289. This operating time is equivalent to 8,302,009 
man-days, or about 22 per cent less than in 1918. 

The accident and labor figures in the report ar 
probably not complete for the entire industry in th 
United States, but are sufficiently representative & 
indicate the principal causes of accidents and the fre 
quency with which such accidents occur. 

For the first time in the history of the coke-manu 
facturing industry in the United States the number 0! 
men employed at by-product ovens exceeded the number 
employed at beehive During 1919, the Dy 
product ovens gave employment to 15,408 men as 
against 13,333 men at beehive ovens. The former also 
were in operation an average of 328 days during 
year, while the latter were operated 244 days. 


ovens. 





The war-time annual capacity of the forging de- 
partment of the Creusot Works of Schneider & Co., 
France, is stated in the Engineer, London, England, to 
have been 20,000 tons of guns, 15,000 tons of sheets, 
8500 tons of other forgings and 3500 tons of stamp- 
ings, or a total of 48,000 tons of forgings. Had the war 
been continued, there were in process of rapid comple- 
tion guns that would have outranked “Big Berthas. 











New Cyanide Process for Hardening Steel’ 


Articles Independently Heated Out of Con- 
tact with Fused Cyanide Salt—Principles 
Methods Discussed 


Involved and Other 


BY WILLIAM 


RON and low carbon steels absorb carbon from so- 
called carburizers very readily when in contact 
with these carbonaceous materials at temperatures 
ve the upper critical point (A-C-3). 

[he quantity of carbon absorbed depends upon— 


The temperature or degree of heat above the A C 








the steel, or in other words, the higher e tempera 
the faster and deeper the penetration of the carbo! 
emperature is high enough to change the iron to gamma 
which is capable of forming a solid solution with car- 
ce tite. 
alpha iron do not absorb carbon to an appre- 
imount. 

The character of the carburizer i 1 very important 
in the suecessful conductance of case-hardening, in- 
the depth of the case. Elementary carbon as such 

secondary importance Oxygen and nitrogen com- 
which are added or are naturally present in the 

rgizers, which form carbonaceous younds W 
irbon, are necessary to generate nascent gaseous Car- 

mixtures of carbon monoxide and cyanogen ga 

CN) Flourishing industries are built up on the 
tion of these carburizing materials and ergizers 

The percentage of carbon present in the steel used for 

hardening has also a marked influence upon the affinity 
material for more carbon up to saturation; more spe- 
1 low carbon steel absorbs faster than high cart } 

The presence of chromium, tungster or manganese 
ites the absorption of carbon nee they form double 

es with the iron. 

l 1d silicon, however retard the absory 
they form solid olutions with iron 
for this retardation 


From the statement under paragraph 2, which 


phasizes the necessity of nascent carbonaceous gas 
rmation for penetration and absorption of carbon, 
readily conceivable that, if a properly heated 
of steel be brought into contact with pure nascent 
‘ontinuously generated in a separate unit or cham 
and preferably under pressure, the conditions for 
penetration would approach the ideal. 
\ process of this type is the one presented in 
but before giving the description, a survey of 
processes now in vogue with their disadvantages 
ficiencies seems to be appropriate. 


tnis 


Present-day Methods of Case-hardening 


most general and commonly used method of case- 
ing is conducted by packing steel parts in a 
box filled with carburizing materials and firing 
ghtly closed box and contents at a sufficiently high 
rature for an adequate length of time to give the 
depth of case. 

S process is quite simple and assures a fair suc- 
properly conducted in accordance with a pre- 
procedure, experimentally determined to give 
definite results under definite and specific con- 
The disadvantages of this process are: 


¢ 


tainty or proper reaction within closed box 
ilty in duplication of results prede 
non-uniformity of irburizer 
exposure of the steel to a heat not w 
producing a questionabl tructural condit 
t of ope i ) ? t 
rd Cost « t sa t 


iation or scal 





‘ond method is case-hardening by immersing 


per presented at a joint meeting of the Pittsburgh 
of the American Steel Treaters’ and Heat Treating 
n societies, at Pittsburgh, Sept. 9 The author is 


irgical engineer Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
ittsburgh, Pa. 





J. MERTIN 


the steel article in a cyanide bath heated to about 860 
C. (1580 deg. Fahr.). 

This process convenient and effective on small 
‘les only and where depth required is not more 
than 0.005 in. to 0.015 in., or where mere surface 
hardening is wanted. This is a fast case-forming 
method and from ten to fifteen minutes gives the desired 
depth. 

The outstanding disadvantage of this process is that 
no uniform case can be produced. The parts deep in 
the melted bath do not get the same depth of pene- 
tration as the parts near the surface. The evolution 
of the cyanide gases at or near the surface favors the 
penetration and it is hardly feasible to have pots with 
a large enough surface area to take care of the case- 
hardening of a plant. 

The third method consists of dipping a cherry red 
piece of steel or tool into a container of powdered 
cyanide salt, such as potassium cyanide, sodium cya- 
nide, ferro- and ferricyanides, or sprinkling the pow- 
dered salt of these cyanides on the red hot steel sur- 
face and putting the steel back into the fire again. The 
case-hardening produced in this way is but a very 
superficial one and resistance to excessive wear cannot 
be expected. 

In the fourth method the carburizing gases are 
passed over a piece of steel heated in a retort. This 
process is applicable to parts that are intricate in 
design. 

All these processes serve the needs of the different 
ndustries more or less satisfactorily. Box case-har- 
dening is, at best, dirty, wasteful and unsatisfactory in 
a number of instances. Case cyaniding by firing in 
fused cyanide salt is inefficient, unreliable, dangerous 
and costly 
Retort case-hardening with carbonaceous gases is a 


step in the right direction, but it leaves something to 
be desired on account of the selection of the carbona- 
ceous gases and the method of application. 

The process to be discussed next, although still in 
the experimental stage, owing to radical changes in the 
principle employed, appears to present opportunities 
for efficiency, preservation of the product, simplicity of 
operation, assurance of uniformity and duplication of 
results, speed of operation, reasonable cost, and wide 


range of utility. We may call this process a regen- 
erated cyanogen gas case-hardening. 

It has long been recognized that the most efficient 
carburizing gas is cyanogen (CN), that the case is of 


a greater uniformity, is more rapidly produced and 
penetrates deeper than one produced by carbon mon- 
oxide (CO), but the highly poisonous character of the 
substance has been a serious objection to its use and 
the tendency is to wastefully lead the gas to the stack 
and out of harm’s way, instead of controlling it to get 
maximum efficiency 

To case-harden steel and iron alloy articles in a 
stream of cyanogen gas evolved from a container filled 
with an alkali cyanide salt, heated by electrical energy 
or other means to accomplish vaporization or boiling 
of the salt, Is tne prin iple upon which this process 1s 


The articles or materials to be processed are inde- 
ly heated out of contact with the fused cyanide 
salt. The advantage of this will readily be appre- 
ciated on recalling the statements made regarding the 
fact that case-hardening is produced by contact with 
gaseous and not with solid carbon and more especially 
with cyanogen gas. It is obvious why I claim this to be 
the only correct manner of case-hardening. The depth 


pendent 


ee 
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of penetration is then only a function of the uniformity Speed of pump or blower is to be regulated as 
of the temperature of the article treated and the dura- to cause the desired degree of circulation. 
tion of treatment. Sodium cyanide melts at 600 deg. C. (111 9 

Nascent cyanogen gas has a speed of penetration Fahr.) and boils at 800 deg. C. (1472 deg. Fahr ‘ 
four or five times greater than that of carbon monoxide. temperature of the pot must therefore be not kk 

Che furnace shown in the accompany- 800 deg. C. and to effectively abs 
ing sketch embodies the regenerative gas the steel is at a temperatur: 
principle since the excess gases not ab- A-C-3, or about 900 deg. C. (16 
sorbed by the steel are forced under pres- Fahr.). 
sure into the fused cyanide bath, are re- The furnace illustrated in th 
heated, causing a vigorous stirring of the is a design for the processing of 
bath, and a lively evolution of cyanogen etc. A slight modification of th 
gas, leaving with more energy and larger \ | Sefety Traps,wh or steel heating chamber will ada 
quantities, therefore more _ vigorously | ores eins der LUYrnace to a variety of work; g1 
attacking the steel surface, causing ac- ea ' nichrome metal with a knife ¢ 
celerated and deeper penetration. porting the grate bars are em; 

This regenerative type of furnace is s f Ke such case. 
a means > use the rather expensive salt a Tv The advantages of this pro 
economically, as the nitrogen gas on re- hat \ Heating the following: 
turning will combine with the sodium and of) Bae - 

4 span : b ml fe 1. Temperature control is m 
a carbon supply in some cheap form such He ah since pyrometer is inserted dire 
as charcoal can be added to the liquid as Y ‘| 7 ef ine chamber. 
required, thereby retaining the origina! X Tee g ® It gives a finer, more wi 
supply of cyanide sait intact. “Es ~~ deeper case than any other proce 

It is therefore obvious that this rt i | quires less time, and is therefor 
process may compete successfully with 4 j It eliminates the use and 
the present box or packing carburizing _ { carburizers and carburizing boxe 
processes. | The efficiency of cyanogen g 

To prevent the poisonous gases which NSS case-hardening has never been fu 
are under pressure, “as you recall,” from 4 preciated nor has it been fully o 
escaping into the room the suction fan since during previous tests the temp 
is shut down before the charging door is Regenerative Cyanogen Gas ture ‘was at or below the boiling p f 
opened; a bell ventilating device for in Case Hardening Furnace sodium cyanogen (1465 deg. Fahr.), 
ducing draft is arranged to open the which is considerably below te A-C- 
bell when the fan stops and prior to opening the door. _ point of the steel, but even in this unfavorable ¢ondit 


The parts of the pump or suction fan wherever pos- 
should be metals such as copper 
basic alloys or hard copper. Water cooling jackets or 
other protective methods are to be employed for return 
flues for hot gases, and nozzle end of flue must be hard 
copper, monel metal or other non-ferrous alloy with a 
high melting | 


sible of non-ferrous 


Olnt. 


Co-operative Methods for Preventing Foundry Accidents’ 


Committee System of Organization Should In- 
clude Employees—Five Committees Sufficient 


- - BY R. A. 

T HE attitude of the executive toward safety is re- 
flected in the organization he perfects to prevent 
accidents, and the means by which safety education is 





disseminated. Dividing accident prevention work into, 
organization, meaning the formation of safety 
committees, including in this term 
every possible method of enlightening the employee on 
the value of safety, and third, safe-guarding, including 
mechanical devices and appliances, lighting and sani- 
tation, it is at once clear organization is of prime im- 
portance. It the center from which education and 
safe-guarding emanate. 

As to the particular plan of organization, it may 
assume various forms; each safety engineer may have 
a favorite plan and it may be as varied as the condi- 
tions are varied in the plants where it is to be applied. 

What general plan of organization should be de- 
signed to carry on the accident prevention work in a 
foundry divided into a wheel and soft shop where 
there are from one thousand to twelve hundred men 
employed? That is the special topic to which I will 
give my attention in this paper. The ideal method of 
organization must include employee, as well as officer 
and the various units of such organization must have 
highly specialized functions. There must also be co- 
operation between the various units and one of such 


first, 


second, education, 


Is 





*Paper read at meeting of National Safety Council at 
Milwaukee, Sept. 29. 


+Supervisor of safety, Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago. 
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an exceptionally high speed of penetration has bee: 
noted by different writers on this subject. 

It should be noted that while some of the less im- 
portant features of this process are still speculative 
in character, the method based upon well know: 
principles and the conclusions have been drawn from a 
careful study of general case-hardening practice. 


is 


units must stand in the position of a court of revi 
which any disputed matter may be appealed fo 
The unit of the safety organization (a 
is indeed the unit of all social organization for what 
ever purpose it may exist) is the committee. The! 
ber of committees may be larger or small, but my ow! 
view is that five committees in the foundry are 
cient to carry on the work. Too many units art 
essarily cumbersome and may result in overlapping 
activities. The five committees, each of which we 
briefly discuss may be conveniently designated as ' 
plant committee, foremen’s committee, workmen’s (0! 
mittee, accident investigation committee and a sp 
chain and cable committee. 


decision. 


né 





Five Necessary Committees 


The manager or general superintendent of the s! 
should act as chairman of the plant committee, w® 





ought to include the general foreman, master ™ 
chanic, the chief engineer, local auditor and safety eng! 


neer. The latter should act as secretary and hold hin 
self responsible for the general functioring 
committee. 

This unit ought to meet whenever a special occasi0! 


demands it, and regularly at least once a month. It 
should pass upon all suggestions or recommendations 


which may have been appealed to it from other © 
mittees and discuss such suggestions as may have com 
from individual employees or from the other comm 


t 
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th a view to ascertaining whether they are feas- 
practicable. This committee shall arbitrate and 
pass upon all matters submitted to it, and shall 
te all rules, regulations and specifications. It 
so supervise all matters pertaining to safety 
n, special report forms and service work. 
foremen’s committee, as the name indicates, 
‘lude in its membership the foreman in the 
[heir meetings should be semi-monthly. At 
tings, special attention should be given to the 
ion of accidents which have occurred in the shop 
pecial view to reaching clear-cut conclusions as 
cause. Of equal importance to ascertain the 
accidents is the discussion of ways and means 
vent their recurrence and this, of course, is th 
portant work of the foremen’s committee. This 
tee should also have read to it comparative ac- 
reports. The safety engineer should make it his 
requently to examine the members of the com- 
on general safety rules and such an examina- 
ould be conducted at 
n tours of the shop should be frequently made by 
The safety 
should prepare a simple set of by-laws and 
that all the members of the committee abide 


simple rules and regulations contained in su 


least once month. In- 


ers of the foremen’s committee. 


; 


Carelessness or negligence in attending the 
es should be discouraged and the absence from a 
ng duly called by the safety engineer should be 


in the minutes of the meeting and a written ex 
equired from the member who is derelict 


Workmen’s Committee 


tatives of 


committee is composed of represer 
rkmen of the plant. Such representatives may 
er be chosen by the foreman over each department 
y the foreman in conjunction with the workmen. 
i plant of the size we are now discussing there 
uuld be seven representative molders, four cupola 
two brake wheel workmen, two core room em- 
es, one wheel pit worker, two yardmen, three 
ng wheel employees, three shop laborers, one 
ster, two machine shop men, one pattern shop em 
one representative of the electricians and two 
llaneous employees. The committee, of course, 
have among its representatives both day and shift 
rs. The day workers should serve on the com- 
ee two months and the shift men three calenda) 
in order to obviate changing 

of the committee at one time This committe 

} br 


he entire per 
to meet semi-monthly upon due notice given 
ifety engineer who should also act as chairman. 
afety engineer should see to it that all current 
ents are fully discussed and that suggestions for 
evention of similar occurrences have the fullest 
leration by the members of the 
respects, this is the most important unit o 


committee. In 


nization, and the safety engineer will find that 
this committee he will have 
f disseminating ideas of safety. 
more stereotyped safety rules will result by rea- 
the changing membership of the committee, in 
g all of the employees in the shup. It goes 


saying that these meetings shouid be held on 


lany’s time. 
Accident Investigation Committee 


tne best 


init must have for its membership 
nee in the office. The master mechanic should 
chairman and there should serve with him the 


trician, carpenter shop foreman and safety 





1 


The committee should inspect all the ci 
es surrounding the accident in a thorough and 
1 manner, with the idea of ascertaining the 

ite as well as remote causes for the accident 

promulgated by the safety engineer should be 
s committeee in making reports of accidents. 

ty engineer should see to it that these reports 
plete in detail, bearing in mind that it may be 
iry to submit such reports to the law depart- 

n case of a controversy between the employer 

employee. In its sittings this committee should 
‘reful not to rely upon hearsay and rumor as to 
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he circumstances surrounding the accident, but should 
, it the actual eye-witnesses and obtain from 

them the desired information. 
The master mechanic shall appoint two riggers to 
act on th hain and cable committee, meets at 
least once a weeK These men should be instructed to 


make a thorough survey of the plant with a particular 


view to inspecting chains, cables, hooks, ropes and 
blocks and tackle. It should be their duty to report 
their findings on the condition of the equipment to the 
safety de partment at once. In case a plece of equip 
ment is found to be dangerously defective this commit 
tee should have authority to immediately tag it “out of 
Accident Records 
In spe ife men there is no need to stress 
tne impo 1 ¢ f accident ecords The safety it 
partment 11d ¢ ibie to just fy ts existence \ t 
ferring é ibter to records and itistix Records 
ot alla ts, of rse nust be retains In classi 
fying a ( Ss ar juestionably of paramount 
nport ifety oines T Ess ould ¢€ 
gage | attentior fur ! m e ' \ 
Wl h new 1 I l ent n Th eft it 
forth 1 f rineel! I née enta proe I 
generall ¢ n ‘ ( I ad causes ot a en \ 
abundant y pay |! n Re 1 should also be classi 
fied as to ne t 
The nitial tep in the preparation of records is the 
foremen’s report of the accident : this may made on 
a stereotyped form in such a manner that a mere 
glance will infort he examiner of the date of the ac 
dent, a brief description thereof, and the nature of the 
work in which the employee was engaged at the exact 


moment of the accident, and his experience at the work 
in which he was engaged at the time of the accident. 
The records will necessarily include a technical report 
by the surgical department and from all of these the 
engineer must decide upon the nature and extent of the 


1 1 


investigation that will be required. The ergineer must 


by all means compile at regular intervals reports of 
accidents calculated to clearly indicate their cause and 
aol 
i 


ts should be posted on all bulletin boards 


these rep 





and fur hemes of the discussion at safety meet- 
ngs. The records must also show cost of accidents 
employee. The safety de 
partment must make cost reports showing the monthly 


expense and disbursements of the department and a 


the imé indiwate the increase or decrease from 
the corresponding period of the previous year or year 
The reports s ild suggest reasons for the increase 01 

minution of expel! f the department. It 
innecessal to e the t. and the « pense of the 
fet vartmet ' e classified in hospital fee 
nedical ar exp irles, amounts pald li 
settlin i ] aid on pending claims and « 
tim f 11d 


Bulletin Boards 





B ! f suffi t number care for the 
f \ Sa fet ( ine] ild 

I itior » the ordinar illetir 
} ‘ la i i the ul! ilk i 

} 15 my fF gap re of : y la 

| luratior nd} ed on this board 1 re 

lraw rou e nume! 3s: fataliti ) h Diue ine 
Or led for striking phras 
, entences which are frequently changed 
Inte t in this board must be stimulated by interroga 
tion of workmen picked at random from the plant. On 
thes sions the employee is examined as to his 
re ection of the material facts appearing on this 


yard and at the same time inquiries can be made as to 
whether he possesses goggles and a rule book. In each 
se he should be encouraged in suggesting means of 
accident prevention. We have found that this method of 
personal examination brings gratifying results. 

Much can be made of danger and caution signs, of 
moving picture exhibitions and of systems of awards 
or bonuses for favorable accident records but a discus- 
sion of these would lead too far afield. 
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STEEL PLANTS OF AFRICA 


Report on Present Condition of the Industry 
and Estimate of Requirements 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 18.—Vice-Consul Charles J. Pisar 
has sent to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce a report by the Government mining engineer of 
the Union of South Africa on the present condition of 
the irom and steel industry in that dominion. Accord- 
ing to this report, there are now five iron smelting 
companies in operation there and a sixth is to com- 
mence in October, 1920. The total value of the iron 
and steel goods produced in South Africa in 1919 was 
£405,798 ($1,974,816 at normal exchange). According 
to the Government engineer’s report, the Union Steel 
Corporation’s works, at Vereeniging, Transvaal, had 
a successful year in 1919, the production being 10,318 
tons of open-hearth steel from scrap or pig, the value 
of the output being £200,753 ($976,964). The newly 
installed 3%-ton Heroult electric furnace had 10 months’ 
work, and produced 1,394.5 tons of steel of the total 
value of £30,485 ($148,355). Most of this output goes 
to the mines in the form of shoes, dies, rails, and tube- 
mill bars. The corporation is now arranging to forge 
shoes and dies after casting by means of a 600-ton 
hydraulic press. 

The Transvaal Blast Furnace Co., in which the 
Union Steel Corporation is largely interested, was not 
working continuously, but produced 676 tons of pig 
iron of the value of £2855 ($13,894). 


Blast Furnaces Relighted 


The blast furnace of the Pretoria Iron Works, at 
Pretoria, Transvaal, was restarted in March after a 
stoppage due to the influenza epidemic and certain neces- 
sary alterations to the plant. It was blown out early 
in September, as its working interfered with the erec- 
tion of the large and modern equipped foundry which 
was then being taken in hand. During the six months’ 
run of the furnace it was conclusively proved that the 
ores and fluxes were as good as could be desired. The 
quality of the iron varied from time to time, but prac- 
tically all the iron produced during the run is salable. 
The output of pig iron was 1286 tons, of the value of 
£9645 ($46,937). It is the intention to increase the 
capital and to work on a much larger scale, and to 
produce not only pig iron but also steel in the form 
of angles, bars, tees, beams, rails, sleepers, etc. 

At the Dunswart Iron & Steel Works, Dunswart, 
Transvaal, little alteration has taken place during 1919. 
During the latter part of the year an 8-in. rolling mill 
was installed, and the average monthly output in- 
creased to about 550 tons of bar, rod and angle iron. 
The total output was 5596 tons, of the value of £139,660. 

At the Witwatersrand Co-operative Smelting Works 
the original electric furnace was re-erected in a fresh 
position so as to be more conveniently operated in con- 
junction with the new one. A new preheating furnace 
was also built, suitable for providing hot scraps for 
either furnace. Ferromanganese, ferrosilicon and ferro- 
chrome being obtainable, a higher quality of steel has 
been produced. The life of the liners has been in- 
creased owing to more experience in operating, as much 
as 75 tons net of castings being obtained from one liner. 
The total output of shoes and dies was 10438 tons, of the 
value of £22,400 ($109,010). 

The Newcastle Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., is erecting a 
plant at Newcastle (Natal) to produce pig iron from 
ore, open-hearth steel, and iron and steel castings up to 
20 tons weight. This company expects to start mining 
ore in July and smelting in October, 1920. 


Pretoria Iron Works 


The Pretoria Iron Works at Pretoria, after consid- 
erable experimentation, is satisfied that it can produce 
a high-quality pig iron from the iron ore resources at 
its command. In May of the current year it reorganized 
its business under the name of the South African Iron 
& Steel Corporation (Ltd.), with an authorized capital 
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of £1,500,000 ($7,299,750), in order to undertak 
smelting of ore and the manufacture of steel] 

economical basis. It is the intention of the co: 
to erect blast furnaces with an aggregate daily ca 
of 200 tons. Later on the output is to be increa 
500 tons a day. 

“The Union Government,” says Vice-Consul 
report, “has been anxious to see the development 
iron and steel industry in South Africa. To assi 
industry, it entered into a 17-year contract last Ja) 
with the Pretoria Iron Works, by which it bind 
Railway Administration (the railways in South A! 
are Government owned) during that period to pur 
from the Pretoria Iron Works 50 per cent of it 
quirements in rails and similar material at a price \ 
shall not exceed the landed cost of articles of similar 
quality imported from abroad. The administratio; 
guaranteed one-third of any profits made by the iro 
company in excess of 10 per cent. The company, und 
a guaranty of £5000, undertakes to fulfill its agre 
and to use South African materials in preference to 
ported goods. 

“This agreement between the Government 
the Pretoria Iron Works was ratified by the Unio: 
Legislature in August, 1920. In connection with 
above undertaking, it may be stated that the estimated 
annual requirements of iron and steel in the Union of 
South Africa include 77,000 tons of rails for the ra 
ways and mines; 5000 tons of angles and channels: 
21,000 tons of bar, bolt and rod iron; 8000 tons of plat: 
and sheet iron; 2500 tons of bolts, nuts and washers: 
25,000 tons of fencing standard; 6000 tons of drill stee’: 
7500 tons of steel shoes and dies; 2500 tons of ste 
castings, and 10,000 tons of pig iron, constituting ; 
total of 165,000 tons. The railway requirements con- 
stitute a large percentage of these amounts.” 


ca 


AS 





Effect of Depth of Copper Plating on 
Carburization 


Tests to discover the effective depth of copper plat- 
ing on carburization were described by F. P. Zimmerli, 
department of chemical engineering University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., in the October issue of 
the journal of the American Society of Mechanical F: 
gineers, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York. Th 
object of the test was to determine the least amount 
of copper which must be plated on a piece of stee! i: 
order that within a specified time no carbon shall have 
penetrated through the copper coating and gone int 
the steel. 

The steel chosen for the experimental work was 
%-in. bar stock. This was cut longitudinally into half- 
round pieces approximately 0.75 in. x 1.25 in. on the 
flat side. The flat sides, approximately 0.94 sq. in. in 
area, were ground smooth and true on an emery whee! 
These uniformly smooth surfaces were cleaned and the 
backs greased preparatory to plating. 

The current density advised for plating is 0.003 am- 
pere per sq. cm. and the copper deposited at 20 deg. C. 
2.3716 grams per ampere-hour. Because of gas evolu- 
tion and deposition of copper on the backs of the pieces 
which no grease would seem entirely to keep off it could 
not be figured beforehand just how much copper would 
plate on, nor could the current be kept constant at 0.003 
ampere per sq. cm. for each set. An effort was made, 
however, to keep to this value. The plating used on the 
specimens was from 0.00000896 in. to 0.001815 in. thick. 

Several 2%-in. iron pipes 8 in. long with caps were 
obtained and a small hole drilled in each, thus keeping 
the pressure atmospheric. The test pieces were packed 
in them with the carburizing mixture and were treated 
at 1697 + 3 deg. Fahr. in a large gas furnace for 1, 2, 
1, 8 and 12 hr. respectively. 

The experiments, Mr. Zimmerli stated, would tend 
to show that in copper plating with a current of as low 
density as the one employed, there is no need of using 
as deep a plating as is now common practice, also the 
depth of copper plating required for ordinary work is 
not over 0.0002 in., or with a 100 per cent safety factor, 
0.0004 in., and very often a less thickness would be 
sufficient. 
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Rack Type Broaching Machine 


ick type broaching machine for which more rapid 

yn is claimed than for the company’s screw 

1 type of machine is a recent product of the 

an Broach & Machine Co., Ann Harbor, Mich. 
W , broach 4 ft. long, 28 to 34 sec. is given as the 
yuired for the cutting stroke and the return of 

ach to its starting position. The reverse is twice 

ed of the cutting stroke. Automatic stops, ad- 

for different lengths of stroke, are provided. 

ve is by worm and worm gear, shown in the ac- 


anying illustration, incased and running in grease. 





r} main drive pinion engages a D-shaped rack. 





W 1. 4-Ft. Broach, 28 to t Se Is the Time 

Required for the Cutting Stroke and the Returt 

the Broach to Its Starting Position by the No 

Rack Type Machine \ larger machine, No : 

operates broaches up to 58 ir n length Drive 

by worm and wo! ge s show n the insert 
view incased na running grease 


e of clutches is emphasized, an automatic brake 
operating immediately when the sliding head 
hes either end of the stroke. The loose pulleys are 
ted on Hyatt roller bearings. It is explained that 
machine has no tendency to cause any twisting 
n in the starting head such as is experienced in 
screw type machine, as the pull is direct and in 
line of travel. 
The face of the base is finished and has two T slots 
ittaching boring fixtures, an oil trough or other 
tachments. Shelves are provided in the cabinet base, 
an oil pump and detachable oil trough are also 
rnished. 
The machine illustrated is the No. 1% size. A 
er machine, No. 3, is suitable for operating broaches 
58 in. in length, with a capacity of broaching up 
in., spline or square holes. 





Exports of Engines 


i 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 9.—Out of exports of gasoline 
on engines from the United States during Sep- 
er, about half went to Canada. The exports of 
ine traction engines during the month totaled 2299, 
d at $2,118,965. Those sent to Canada totaled 

1453, valued at $1,079,570. 

Steam traction engines exported during September 

-d 103, valued at $90,053. Forty-nine of these, 
1 at $17,158, went to Canada, while 40, valued at 
10, went to Mexico. 
rosene traction engines exported in September 
1 1171, valued at $861,022. Of these 661, valued 
008, were shipped to Canada. 


Preparing for Winter Demands 


pendent producers in the Mahoning Valley are 
g to fortify their operations as carefully as pos- 
storing a large tonnage of coal this winter. 
plants have established special coal storage 
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facilities to obviate the dependence upon day-to-day 
shipments. With close of navigation on the Great 
Lakes, a heavy movement of coal into the Valleys is 
anticipated 

Ore piles still need replenishing in some cases and 
the carriers will continue ore shipments as long as 
weather permits. Severe weather last winter resulted 
in cutting down the tonnage of ore in furnace stock 
yards to a point that caused alarm. With open weather, 
the railroads should be able to further build up stocks 
at the furnace and reduce dock balances. 

Practically all of the ore shipped to Valley furnaces 
from Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, is via the Franklin divi 
sion of the New York Central Railroad. In October this 





division broke all records for car handling, moving 
84,094 loaded and empty cars, an increase of 54 per 
cent over the corresponding movement in October, 1919. 


Federation of Open Shop Associations Proposed 

Steps are being taken to form a national federation 
of open shop employers’ associations under the initia- 
tive of the Associated Employers of Indianapolis, 
through A. J. Allen, secretary, 1406 Merchants Bank 
Building. Questionnaires have been mailed to various 
associations asking whether such a federation is ap- 
proved and what plants of organization are thought 
best. A convention is proposed on or before Dec. 1 
for launching the undertaking. Each association is 
expected to send not less than five delegates, all men 
of prominence in their community. 

Quoting the planners of the movement in regard to 
the president for such a federation, “it has been sug- 
gested that the president should be a man of national 
prominence in the business world, whose attitude of 
fairness in the handling of industrial affairs generally 
is beyond question and who has escaped the taint of 
bias and prejudice, in order that the labor unions can- 
not justly misrepresent and attack the federation on 
this score.” 

The advantages pointed out for such a federation 
are the interchange of ideas, counsel and advice obtain- 
able and the concerted action possible in questions of 


large scope. 
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INCH VERSUS MILLIMETER 


British Company Decides for a Single, Not a 
Dual, System of Measurement 


H. F. Hemmings, manager of the Willans works of 
the English Electric Co., Ltd., Rugby, England, writing 
in Machinery for October, gives the following concern- 
ing the decision of his company against retaining the 
metric system of measurement: 

“In reading the article in the August number of 
Machinery relative to the experience of the De Laval 
Separator Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the most important 
point that strikes one is that the De Laval Separator Co. 
manufactures a specialty under a condition approxi- 
mating mass production. Many years ago the Willans 
works in Rugby were entirely engaged in the manu- 
facture of a specialty—the Willans central valve engine 

-and at that time adopted the metric system in the en- 
gineering and manufacturing departments. The condi- 
tions governing the nature of their product have long 
since changed and they are now engaged in the manu- 
facture of general engineering products. 

“As a result, the question as to the advisability of 
retaining the metric system has had to be considered 
and a committee of those responsible for production in 
this company have given the question of English versus 
metric measurements as applied to the various works 
of the English Electric Co., Ltd., full consideration. In 
considering this matter the committee had before them 
at the time a summary of the report of the Commit- 
tee on Commercial and Industrial Policy after the War, 
which committee reported against the use of the metric 
system. The committee of the English Electric Co. 
issued a report on the use of the metric system at the 
various works within the combination, which are five 


Mechanical Hot Bed 


A new mechanical hot bed has been brought out by 
Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, for which simplicity 
and adaptability in the handling of diversified products 

The hot bed, a section of which is shown 
in the accompanying illustration, is composed of alter- 
nately stationary and movable sets of bars. A set of 


is claimed. 


eccentrics imparts to the movable bars a slow vertical 
motion, moving these bars alternately above and below 
A second set of eccen- 


the level of the stationary bars. 





Section ¢« MeKee M inically Operated Hot Bed, Composed 

of Alternately Stationary and Movable Sets of Bat Cams 

t l ZO il and vertical motion to the bars so that 

the resultar motion is elliptical, thus to lift and advance 
the product 

trics is engaged or disengaged at will, and when en- 


gaged imparts to the movable bars a slow horizontal 
motion so that the resultant motion is elliptical; thus 
the product is lifted from, advanced and deposited on 
the stationary bars, or the motion may be reversed to 
back up the product, if desired. When the second set 
of eccentrics is disengaged the product moves slowly 
up and down without advancing. 

A throw-out can be provided that will edge and 
pack the material such as alloy springs when an anneal- 
ing effect is desired, and in fact any flats may be han- 
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in number. After full consideration the situat 
summarized as follows: 

“1. All public committees whose composi 
standing make their reports worthy of con: 
have decided against the metric system as a 
proposition for manufacturers in this country. 

“2. It is not possible to use the metric syste 
country to the exclusion of the inch system. 
Rugby, where a determined effort has been 
make tke metric system a commercial succes 
been found qv ‘2 impossible to eliminate the i: 
sequently both systems exist side by side and 
stock of precision and other tools has to be ea 
considerable expense. Our experience at Pres 
Stafford is the same. 

“3. There are therefore two alternatives t 
from, either (a) the inch system by itself, or ( 
system consisting of inch and millimeter. 

“4. The question arises whether each wo 
settle the question for itself or whether a unif 
tem of measurements should be used by a 
within the combine. Since the matter is almost 
one of works production and in view of the in 
of interchangeable manufacture, it would appea 
ter of prime importance to use the same s\ 
measurement in all works. 

“5. While the designer might prefer to ret 
millimeter, the- shops without doubt prefer 
The question before the committee, therefore, 
we get back to the inch as a unit of measure! 
is it better to retain the present dual system of 
meter and inch? 

“It was considered that it was not a comme! 
practical proposition to work with both systems, 
of the two systems the committee was of the opinio 
that the English was the preferable one, so far as 1 
products of the various works of this company wer 
concerned.” 





dled in this way which will reduce scaling, and at the 
same time keep the pieces straight. The mechanical mo- 
tions of the bed are electrically controlled by an opera 
tor stationed at any convenient position. 

A hot bed of this construction, it is explained, gi 
maximum capacity in a given width for the reason t 
the material to be cooled can be packed or spaced 
any desired interval. It will straighten product 
can be packed and the supports are close togeth 
prevent the material from sagging between the 
ports. 

The wearing parts are removed from the heat 
and heating of the supports is minimized due 
material’s being in contact with one set of supp 
only a few seconds at a time. Where merchant produ 
or sections of moderate weight are to be handled, 
bed is built “heel proof,” that is, with the bars « 
enough together so that operators can walk on th 
and can in any emergency use it as a stationary 
operated hot bed. The same principle is used 
structing hot beds for heavy products but the sup} 
ing members are made heavier and are spaced son 
what further apart. 


Booklet on Electric Furnaces 


The Acheson Graphite Co., Niagara Falls, N 
has issued a valuable booklet entitled “Electric ! 
naces” which gives general information regarding « 
type of steel and non-ferrous furnace made 
United States and Canada, as well as the Baily 
Haskins heat-treating furnaces. [Illustrations of ea 
furnace are also provided. Some information of 
similar nature about steel furnaces made in the U! 
Kingdom and Continental Europe is also provided 
Section II. 

The Mexican import duty on iron piping exceeding 
15 centimeters inside diameter has been removed, 4 
cording to a telegram from Trade Commissioner 
at Mexico City. The duty on piping of this measur 
ment has been above 1c. United States currency Pe 
kilo of 2.2 Ib. 
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American Malleable Cast 
Association shows shipments of castings and the 
yn which they bear to the capacity of the manu 

irers whose figures are accessible to the association. 
nents for July, August and September, as repre 
| by the shaded areas on the chart, are well above 

average rate of shipment during the period of 
est demand for castings in 1918 and 1919. Dur 
entire war period, the complete stoppage of 
eration was the cause of a labor shortage, which 
een felt with special force in the foundry busi 
ecause of dependence on immigrant labor. 


chart of the 


above 


argest Movement in 


Month's Freight 
History 


itistics Bureau of Railway 


compiled by the 


nics disclose the fact,’ say the 


Railway Age, 
August the railroads moved more freight tha 


previous month in any year in history This 
i conclusive answer to charges made by W. G 
\doo and others that the railroads have been i! 


ently operated since they were returned to private 
ol, and that they can be operated with maximun 
ency only under unified Government control. The 
er of tons of freight moved August 
12,706,000,000. The nearest approach to this eve 


one mile in 


fore was in August, 1918, when the number of 


moved one mile was 40,776,000,000. The 
each freight car was moved daily in August 
attained 1) 
1917, 


none of the 26 


average 
was 
This was the greatest mileage eve) 
onth except in May, June and July, 
te operation. In other 
ths of Government operation was this record for 
ovement ever equaled. The average 
n each loaded car in August, 1920, was 
! exceeded only in the months of July, August 
September, 1918, when shippers for patriotic rea 
giving the 
peration, 
lhe best test of the efficiency with which the cour 
freight cars as a whole are being utilized is the 
ige number of tons of freight moved one mile daily 
each car. The average number of tons moved one 
laily with each car in August, 1920, was 526 


unde 
words, in 


tons har 
29.8, a 


were railroads the highest degree of 


record has been surpassed only in August and 
tember, 1918, when the average load per car was 
ghest ever reached, and in June, 1917, under 


ite operation, when the average miles per car per 
was almost the highest ever reached. The average 
er of tons moved one mile daily with each car in 
igust, 1918, was 534; in September, 1918, 535; and 
June, 1917, 542. 
“The amount of freight moved in October undoubt 
will be found, when all the statistics are avail- 
to have surpassed even that in August. In the 


Shipments of Malleable Castings, 1916 





to October, 


ee) 
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rh nprovement in the average rate of shipment 
luring 1920 il altributed entirely to the reduced 
emand to men otner occupat.ons, bu is only 


within the last 60 or 90 days that it has been possible 
for the malleable industry to make any headway at all 
in shipments as compared with the tonnage of unfilled 
orders, if the unemployment in other lines con- 


tinues, it may reasonably be expected that the malleable 


and 


industry will be able to reduce the tonnage of such 
orders very materially, operating more nearly up to 
capacity, and giving customers better deliveries than 
have been possible since 1915. 

week ending Oct. 9 the number of cars loaded was 
1,009,787, while in the week ending Oct. 16 it was 
1,005,000. The number of carloads moved in each of 
these wee surpassed that indled in any week in 


Going Through Readjustment Period 


Successfully 


WASHINGTON, Nov 2 “We are over the top and 


the down grade in most phases of industria) and 
commercial life,” says a monthly report on business 
conditions issued by Archer Wall Douglas, chairman 
of the committee on statistics of the Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States. “There still continue to 


be exceptions to this general statement. Finished lines 
of metals, drugs and automobile sundries are among the 
iost notable exceptions, especially as to price changes, 
which are few as yet in these particular branches of 
“Demand in all lines is slackening. It is every 
a case of most conservative buying rather than 
any great increase in supply. Manufacturing and min- 
meeting the situation in the usual] fashion by 
inning on reduced time or shutting down altogether. 
This has already meant in some cases reduced wages. 
stabilizing save the 
situation no longer interests any one save a few hope- 
ess theorists. The laws of supply and demand will in 
me regulate matters. The entire world is 
steadily trending to that readjustment which we have 
talked about so long. We have been through it before 
several times, and we will go through it again, and 
iccessfully.” 


Vvnere 


ne are 


‘Talk of prices 80 as to 


business 


The Harrisburg Mfg. & Boiler Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
has completed negotiations for taking over the busi- 
ness and assets of the Hurlburt Motor Truck Co., New 
York, manufacturer of the Hurlburt trucks. The Har- 
risburg company had been engaged for more than a 
year in the manufacture of parts for the trucks, but 
by the recent deal it becomes sole manufacturer and 
distributor. 
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INCREASING EFFICIENCY 


Youngstown Employers Weeding Out Incom- 
petents as Plant Operations Are Curtailed 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Nov, 9.—Sagging operating 
schedules of district producers are a reflection of back- 
ward buying. Certain makers again went through 
their plants in the past two weeks and adopted meas- 
ures to promote higher efficiency and to weed out incom- 
petents. Forces of electricians, machinists, millwrights 
and laborers have been reduced and the number of men 
to certain operations has been cut. For instance, where 
it formerly required four millwrights in one Valley 
plant, three are now employed for the same work. While 
the volume of unemployment is still small, there is 
growing intermittency of employment. 

All interests agree that the industry is facing a 
period of more quiet business, which is expected to con- 
tinue for several months. A Valley sheet maker is re- 
ported to have recently suffered cancellation of a 14,000- 
ton order of black sheets. This order will likely be re- 
placed, however, as soon as consumers are convinced 
that the market has reached bottom. 

Two additional blast furnaces have been suspended 
and a third is scheduled to go out at an early date. 
No. 2 stack of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. in the 
Hubbard group is down for repairs and relining, though 
it would not have been suspended had it not been for 
an accident, as the company needs the metal for steel- 
making. The Valley Mould & Iron Corporation has 
suspended one of its furnaces at Sharpsville, Pa., owing 
to trade conditions. -Mary furnace of the Sharon Steel 
Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., located at Lowellville, Ohio, will 
be banked shortly and will be idle until the first of the 
year. 

Valley makers started the week with lowered sched- 
ules and consequently reduced output. The Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. is on a 70 per cent operating basis. 
Only three of six open-hearth furnaces of the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co. at Lowellville are in commission. Trum- 
bull Steel Co. has 30 of its 44 sheet and tin mills at its 
Warren plant engaged in tin plate production, with 
orders in sufficient volume to maintain this schedule for 
the remainder of the year. Its strip and sheet business 
is less active. Four of the six blast furnaces at the 
Ohio Works of the Carnegie Steel Co. are pouring, with 
operations in the rolling mills proportionate. The slack 
is attributed to coke shortage. The Struthers Furnace 
Co., Cleveland, is operating its furnace at Struthers, 
Mahoning county, on a reduced scale because of fuel 
difficulties. 


South Works Starts Vocational Course 


The Good Fellow Club of the Illinois Steel Co., 
South Chicago, Ill., has expanded its activities beyond 
the social sphere to include vocational education. Mr. 
Bost, an employee of the company, has been appointed 
vocational educator and will direct the work of con- 
ducting classes in subjects which will promote the in- 
terests of the men. Among the subjects which have 
been called for are shop mathematics and arithmetic, 
English, chemistry, music, machine shop practice, auto 
mechanics, blacksmithing, carpenter work, cabinet mak- 
ing, physics, mechanical drawings, masonry, metallurgy 
and blast furnace practice. All instruction will be by 
company men. The instruction will be given free to 
all employees interested and in such a way as will not 
interfere with their other duties. Classes so far organ- 
ized include apprenticeship groups consisting of 33 men 
in the machine shop, seven in the foundry and pattern 
shop and 35 in the electrical repair shop. These men 
are now doing excellent work in shop mathematics and 
mechanical drawing in addition to their training in 
shop and mill work. There are 12 men meeting once 
each week for study and discussion of blast furnace 
practices. Four groups of men are taking up instruc- 
tion in citizenship and English. These are assembling 
at the noon hour from 12 to 12:30 at the No. 1 open- 
hearth plant, the duplex plant, blast furnaces 5 to 10, 
and the machine shop. 

Reading and consultation rooms have been supplied 
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with magazines selected by the men and their fore; 
These may be read by any of the men who are off d 
These places will also serve later as stations where 
may receive individual instruction. Such reading x 
are to be found in the electrical repair shop, cast ho 
of the blast furnace department, locker rooms of 
No. 1 open-hearth plant and in the blooming and st 
tural mills. The employees have been supplied 
vocational guidance data cards, upon which they 
indicate their desire for certain instruction. Follow 
the classification of the cards, further plans wil! 
made for individual instruction and additional rea: 
rooms provided. 











Unemployment in Michigan 


DETROIT, Nov. 8.—Statistics gathered from the v: 
ous Michigan industrial centers with regard to 
employment give a very encouraging view of the n 
ter. While in Detroit unemployment a week ago 
estimated at about 65,000, the situation has impro 
since then, and it must be remembered that normal 
employment in the city ranges from 15,000 to 35,0 
according to the time of the year. At least 15,000 
the total may be considered as “floaters.” Bay C 
plants are running at about 70 per cent of normal, : 
are those of Saginaw and Lansing. Flint and Batt 
Creek plants are running at about 80 per cent of n 
mal, while in Kalamazoo the lay-off is very sma 
Grand Rapids plants are running between 60 and 7 
per cent of normal, with Muskegon at 50 per cent and 
Jackson 48 per cent. Plants at Owosso are running 
at about 60 per cent of normal. 





Peace in the Chicago Building Trades 


Peace in the Chicago building industries that wil! 
put an end to jurisdictional strikes among unions is 
pledged in an agreement which has been signed by 
officials of the labor organizations interested. The agree- 
ment was reached after two weeks of negotiations, and 
pledges the union men to arbitrate all disputes between 
now and May 1, 1921. It was also promised that no re- 
quest for higher wages will be made until the expira- 
tion of present contracts. 

The action of the unions is expected to act as a 
stimulus to building in Chicago, which has been at a 
low ebb ever since the strike of 1919. Of interest ir 
this connection is the latest report of building permits, 
namely, that covering the month of October. Permits 
were taken out for 246 buildings, fronting 8510 ft. and 
involving $3,538,150, as against 291 structures, front- 
ing 9439 ft. and involving $3,970,000 in September. It 
is hoped that the action of the unions will result in 
turning the trend of building upward. 





Praised Representation Plan 


Following an inspection of the Steelton, Pa., plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. last Thursday, President 
Eugene G. Grace and other Bethlehem officials attended 
a banquet in the evening to mark the installation of 
new employees’ representatives. President Grace and 
other officials praised the employees’ representative sys- 
tem in bringing about co-operation between the em- 
ployees and the management. Included among the 
speakers, in addition to President Grace, were Frank 
A. Robbins, Jr., general manager of the Steelton plant; 
Quincy Bent, vice-president in charge of operations; 
J. M. Larkin, assistant to President Grace, and others. 
Uriah Brown, chairman of the employees’ system, acted 
as toastmaster. More than 100 employees’ representa- 
tives attended. 


Riveters at Fore River Works Strike 


A strike of some 500 riveters at the Fore River 
Works, Bethlehem Ship Building Corporation, Quincy, 
Mass., has necessitated the laying off of 1000 other 
shipbuilding craftsmen at that plant. There is a pos- 
sibility of the plant closing unless labor conditions 
there improve. The company has enough business on 


its books to keep it operating at capacity for three to 
four years. 
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The Strike of Buyers 


Until the public believes that labor costs as well 
as material costs have been sharply cut, the present 
strike of buyers is likely to continue. In the par- 
tial resumption now in progress at plants which 
have been idle, workers are being hired at lower 
scales, and where wages are unchanged there is 
larger output per dollar paid; but not until there 
is increased idleness and generally lower labor 
costs seem certain is anv broad buying movement 
to be expected. 

Deep cuts, as in automobiles, were followed by) 
only short-lived buying, since the public is not as- 
sured that a further recession might not occur with 
lower labor costs. The buyer doubts that the re- 
ductions thus far offered in various lines are likel) 
to cut deeply into profits after readjustments are 
made in the costs of materials entering into the 
product. He feels that the manufacturers hoped to 
keep producing, that therefore labor would suffer 
little readjustment and consequently prices were 
merely at a temporary level. Now he silently asks 
labor to reduce the 
receding living cost and plainly expects the man 
ufacturer to reduce the percentage of profit to that 
of pre-war days, if indeed he not look for 
him to produce at a loss for a time. Large num- 
bers appreciate that sometimes business must be 
taken at any cost to help meet overhead charges 


margin above the gradually 


does 


and maintain an organization. 

Complaint made by 
other interests that iron and steel prices have not 
receded very much, but it has been forgotten that 
the United States Steel Corporation, which has so 
fully supplied the hesitant steel consuming indus- 
tries, has not raised its prices since March, 1919, 
when they represented a $12 per ton cut from the 
fixed prices of the war period. Probably not much 
more than one-third of the finished steel sold in the 
last twenty months was bought at higher than 
Steel Corporation prices, seeing that premium prices 
were not a factor until the steel strike. 

The dzily press has now discovered the increases 


has been automobile and 
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in unemployment and progress has been made b 

fact toward the return to normal business. Th: 
more drastic the curtailment, harsh as that process 
may seem, the sooner will come the desired change 
in buying sentiment. 


The Violation of Contracts 


In all times of declining prices, orders are can- 
celed to a greater or less extent and condemna- 
tion of the practice is always heard. An illustra- 
tion of this fact was furnished a few days ago 
by Oliver M. Fisher, a shoe manufacturer of New- 
ton, Mass. Following his election as president of 
the Boston Boot and Shoe Club, he issued a state- 
ment in which he painted a sad picture of the 
almost complete paralysis of the textile and sho« 
manufacturing industries of New England; not 
he said, because textiles and shoes were not needed 
but because the covenants entered into, the 
tracts made, had been torn and bruken without re 
gard for their legal value, without any regard [0 
the financial loss entailed upon the manufacturers 
Mr. Fisher strongly condemned the cancella' 
policy and appealed for a higher standard in 
ness. 

“From my own business experience,” he said, 
“there is nothing on earth that business needs s0 
much to-day as religion. By that I mean res} 
sibility to God, to man and to the obligations 
go with it, in order that our relations with 
other shall be the relations of one brother t 
other. Obligations must be kept and the covenants 
we made must be considered sacred and binding.” 
Mr. Fisher expressed his solemn conviction 
Christianity is the heart of the covenant 0! 
business life. 

This is sound preaching, but we believe tha! 
what the business world needs to-day in additio! 
to such preaching is to show in as detailed and a 
practical a way as possible how it can be applied 
That there is often much to be said in defens‘ 
the man who asks for the cancellation of a « 
tract, is shownein a letter which THE IRON AGE 125 
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received from one of its readers, who writes as 


WSs 


e suggestion contained in a recent market para- 

, in THE IRON AGE on sheets “that vigorous action 

be necessary to make those (the automobile) in- 

; take the tonnages they had bought,” suggests a 

yn as to the extent the manufacturers will go in 
fforts to make the buyers live up to their obliga- 
“Vigorous,” if it means legal action, probably 
resorted to in but few cases, for while the con- 
which is employed by the National Association 

eet and Tin Plate Manufacturers provides for 
ties in the failure of the manufacturer to ship the 
fied tonnage within the specified period or the 

to specify, too many extenuating circumstances 

in the present situation for strict adherence to 
actual obligations on either side. The automobile 
ifacturers, it may be argued, should have curtailed 
juction when labor, fuel and transportation condi- 
restricted and retarded the production of steel, 

ad of offering premium prices for what they re- 

ed and had to have to maintain their schedules. 

it may also be asked if those who accepted the pre- 
business, often at the expense of contract obliga- 

, now the bone of contention, are not to bear some 

he burden. Cancellations are impossible under a 
observance of the sheet contract, but revisions 
rices are not without precedent. When price reduc- 
were made as of Jan. 1, 1919, and again on March 
1919, first in conformity to the suggestion at the 
nference between the representatives of the iron and 
industry and the then expiring War Industries 
Board and again when the iron and steel industry met 
Industrial Board, existing sheet contracts 
revised in price to the recommended levels. A 
sion of existing contracts could be made without 
is loss to manufacturers, or old contracts could 
“married” to new ones to mutual satisfaction. Legal 
ns are distasteful to manufacturers and hardly 
likely, at least by those sheet manufacturers the 


t 


if whose business comes from the automobile in- 


with the 


he conditions described by our correspondent 
w that the application of the ideal to the prac- 
| is not always easy, and probably a jury of 
of high character would not easily agree as 
exactly where the fault lay in the cancellations 
irders for steel sheets above described. There 
0 parallel to the interrupted production of steel 
the past twelve months, from strikes, fuel scarc- 
and transportation break-down. Unable to get 
steel they had bought, many consumers went 
other sources and paid high prices. When their 
ginal purchase was tendered them they did not 
{ all of it and in some cases not any of it. 
Mr. Fisher seems to think that cancellations 


ce the war have been such as would not have 
n tolerated before the war. He had in mind 
rticularly conditions in the textile and shoe 


nufacturing industries, of which it is to be said 
t never in their history has there been such a 
lespread and determined strike of the ultimate 
er against the prices asked by retailers. In the 

and steel industries conditions as to contracts 
now no worse than they were in certain periods 
depression in ante-bellum days. Many cancella- 


ns have been coming in and more will be re- 
ved, but in recent years distinct progress has 
en made in securing contract observance. 


This is 
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due partly to an increasing number of business men 
insisting upon the sacredness of contracts, and 
partly to the fact that as a rule contracting is for 
shorter periods than was customary years ago. 

Without even seeming to apologize for any vio- 
lation of contracts, it must be said that the pic- 
ture is not as black as it is sometimes painted, for 
those who have asked to have contracts modified, 
particularly after failing to receive steel when 
needed, often have had much to justify them, and 
sentiment against arbitrary violation of contracts 
is stronger than ever before. While there will be 
many cancellations and extensions, there will be a 
largely increased number of buyers who will rig- 
idly adhere to their obligations even though that 
means financial loss. 


Prospective Coke Prices 


In the general price readjustment in iron and 
steel the matter of coke prices is a very important 
item. Of the three raw materials in pig-iron mak- 
ing, limestone is a relatively minor item and does 
not fluctuate widely in cost. Ore prices change 
only from year to year and the changes from one 
season to another are usually not great. Coke, on 
the other hand, has had a wide range and has 
fluctuated rapidly, hence the furnaceman must 
watch coke more closely than anything else. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that although 
pig iron cannot find its eventual and stable level 
for some time still, furnacemen are already can- 
vassing the coke situation in the hope of getting 
some light on probable cost. Of all cokes the 
price of Connellsville is easily the most important, 
even though the merchant output of that region 
takes care of a much smaller percentage of the 
total pig-iron production than it did a few years 
ago. 

The theory has some support in certain quar 
ters that the market price of Connellsville fur- 
nace coke will be in some predetermined ratio to 
the market price of basic pig iron at valley fur- 
4 to 1 being frequently men- 
On this basis, should basic pig iron find 
a level at $32, valley, coke would be worth about 
$8, while if pig iron should settle at $28 the coke 
price would be about $7. 

The theory can hardly be defended adequately 
by reference to the elements that go to make up 
market prices. For instance, the view is strong in 
the minds of buyers and sellers of coke that the 
ratio should vary somewhat according to the gen- 
eral level of whereby the ratio would 
swing in favor of coke if prices generally are high, 
and against coke if prices in general are low. Be- 
fore the war some coke contracts definitely recog- 
nized this principle, the ratio varying slightly ac- 
cording to pig-iron prices. Incidentally, the ratio 
of 4 to 1 finds no precedent before the war, when 
commonly the market showed 7 to 1, 6 to 1 and 
5 to 1. 

A more popular viewpoint as to the future of 
the coke market is that the price will be made in 
relation to the market price of coal. In coal the 
prospect is that the future will be marked more 


naces, a ratio of 


tioned. 


prices, 
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by periods of scarcity than of overproduction. In 
coke the condition is that there is more coking 
capacity than consuming capacity, by reason of 
so many by-product ovens having been built in 
recent years. When coke is scarce there is always 
a condition of coal being scarce or of transpor- 
tation being inadequate, and if the railroads can- 
not haul all the coke it is desired to move it is 
altogether improbable that they can furnish full 
service in moving coal. 

With many Connellsville operations coal and 
coke are practically interchangeable. The opera- 
tor can ship coal or coke as he chooses. It is a 
detail that some coking operations are not pro- 
vided with coal shipping facilities. If a more or 
permanent situation should be presented 
favoring the shipping of coal the facilities read- 
ily could be installed. 

On the theory just mentioned a formula for the 
prospective market price of coke is constructed, 
one and one-half times the market value of coal 
plus about a dollar for conversion, so that a coal 
price of $4 would suggest a coke price of about 


and a coal price of $4.50 a coke price of about 
5 


less 


~] 


7 
$7.75. 

The Connellsville coke operators have no par- 
ticular reason, on the basis of this theory, for 
fearing the competition of by-product ovens. 
When coal is scarce the by-product ovens will be 
indisposed to offer coke at closely competitive 
prices, while when coal is plentiful the cost of 
coal to by-product ovens will probably be mate- 
rially higher than the open market price of coal, 
so that the beehive operator would find it advan- 
tageous to make coke. 


The unprecedented and serious condition con- 
fronting the British steel industry, both domestic 
and foreign, is further emphasized by the export 
statistics for September, recently made public. 
They show not only a further decline in exports 
but a marked increase in imports. The Septem- 
ber steel exports of 256,280 gross tons are next to 
the lowest of the year, even lower than those of 
August, and 136,700 tons less than in July, the 
peak of the year. They compare with 420,000 tons 
per month in 1913. Imports in September reached 
173,838 tons, the largest for the year and only 
22,000 tons less than the pre-war rate of 195,264 
tons per month in 1913. The conclusion is that 
foreign competition is preventing the expansion of 
British foreign steel trade and even competing 
with The London Iron and 
Coal Trades Review, in discussing the “trade de- 
pression in the iron and steel industry,” cites the 
following causes: Incessant scramble for higher 
wages, coupled with shorter working hours; the 
Government’s policy of taxation, and foreign com- 
petition. From Belgium and Luxemburg twice as 
much in wrought iron bars and shapes and blooms 


domestic business. 


and billets was imported in September as in 
August. Shipments of semi-finished steel and 


steel plates from the United States constituted 
the large proportion of the British imports in 
September and for the first nine months of this 
year. The same journal says that “there appears 
to be only one course open by which business can 
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be revived and unemployment checked. Pp, 
are far too high and must be considerab]: 
duced before we can effectively trade either j; 
own markets or abroad.” The coal strik. 
made this recovery still more difficult and 
longed. Co-operation between employers an: 
ployed, as well as interchange of confidenc: 
the cure in Great Britain as well as elsewhe) 





Railroad Buying 


For many years before the war there was 
frequent criticism of the conduct of the railroads 
in the matter of making purchases for permanent 
improvements, particularly purchases involving 
the use of steel. The purchases, it was pointed 
out, were usually made when steel prices were 
relatively high. “Why,” it was asked, “do not 
the railroads buy when steel is cheap, and when 
the steel mills need the orders? Few investments 
are of more permanent character, and it is cer- 
tain that the traffic demands upon the railroads 
will increase.” The answer, of course, was that 
the railroad policy had to be, or at least was, dic- 
tated by financial conditions, and it generally 
chanced that it was easier for railroads to borrow 
money when business was good than when busi- 
ness was in the doldrums and steel mills were idle. 

The epoch-making legislation of last February 
has changed this situation entirely. The public 
guarantees that railroad earnings shall be fair, 
sets the rate at 5% or 6 per cent to March 1, 
1922, and leaves it to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to determine afterwards from time to 
time what rate is a fair one. In times when busi- 
ness is dull capital is not scarce, but rather is 
plentiful. It avoids uncertain investments and 
seeks high class bonds. In such times the rail- 
roads should be able to borrow money quite read- 
ily, and with the principle established that the 
public desires railroad facilities to be ample, rail- 
road expenditures are likely to be approved by 
the commission. When, in the judgment of the 
commission, prices are high expenditures will not 
be encouraged. 

If matters work out as they should, in conform- 
ity with the spirit and letter of the Transportation 
Act, the railroads are likely to be in future a 
stabilizing rather than a disturbing element 
the steel market. The iron and steel producers 
will have a backlog of railroad business that will 
help them when the hand-to-mouth consumers are 
quiescent. 

In the past few weeks it has been no secret 
that some large car orders were ready for placing, 
being held up chiefly on the matter of price. There 
has been no great objection to the cost of the steel 
to be used or to the margin of profit desired by 
the car builders or assemblers, but there has been 
serious objection to the price set upon many of 
the parts or appliances the car builders must pur- 
chase. There is no doubt that when the time 
comes that prices can be considered moderately 
low, rather liberal orders for cars will be placed. 
The same condition will apply, in a measure, to 
rails. There is more or less flexibility in the 
quantity of rails that should be laid from year 
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, year. When rails can be bought at relatively 
w prices, and when labor is readily available for 
loing the work, the renewals should be particu- 
irly heavy. In a year when steel and labor are 
earce the renewals should be kept down to a 
ninimum. Under the operation of the Transpor- 
tation Act these economic principles seem likely 

) prevail in actual practice. 


The American manganese industry has grown 
n the last nine months to proportions nearly equal 
) those attained during the war. This is a surprise. 
Data on other pages show that the production of fer- 
romanganese to Oct. 1, 1920, averaged 23,369 gross 
tons per month against 28,775 tons per month iu 
1918, with the available supplies, counting imports, 
27,650 tons per month to Oct. 1, against 30,741 tons 
per month in 1918. The records of this year have 
never been surpassed except in 1918. Another fea- 
ture is the supply of manganese ore. The imports 
Oct. 1, this year, have averaged 47,001 tons per 
month, against the previous high record of 52,498 
tons per month in 1918. These figures assure ample 
supplies for domestic needs and make it possible 
to export appreciable quantities. Thus far foreign 
demand has been insignificant. With the British 
export price at £45, or $153 per ton at present 
exchange, producers in this country should be able 
to do some business, the American domestic price 
ranging from $155 to $170, seaboard. British ferro- 
manganese supplies much of the steel industry of the 
world outside of the United States. 


BELGIAN STEEL INDUSTRY 


No Improvement With 8-Hour Day—lIncreased 
Coal Output—Decreasing Business 


1 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, Oct. 25.—Delay by the Belgian 
senate in ratifying the law establishing the 8-hr. day 
throughout industry has provided considerable propa- 
randa for syndicalists and other radical agitators. The 
senate contends that before action is taken in a matter 
that will have such a revolutionary influence on Bel- 
gian economic conditions, it should be studied and con- 
sidered from every angle. One senator declared that 
several plants in Belgium which had introduced the 
s-hr. day following the decision of the industrial con- 

rence at Washington claim to be satisfied but say that 

roduction is not improved. He expresses doubt that 
the law would prove good in view of Belgium’s position 

3 an exporting country and the necessity of competing 
with other nations in foreign markets, particularly at 
esent. A socialist senator contended that legislation 
' the kind is imperative to reduce the mortality and 
kness that is prevalent among workers with the 
nds, 

In a report read before the General Assembly, the 
Forges et Laminoirs de Jemappes has stated that work 
in their plants was resumed in August, 1919, on the 
\0-hr. day basis, because of the daily loss of about four 
working hours at change of shifts. After the Indus- 
trial conference at Washington, at the request of the 
workmen the 8-hr. day was instituted with three shifts. 
The company expressed its satisfaction at the quality 


and quantity of the work under the shorter day but 


said that it had found necessary to increase prices 
ightly as production had remained proportionately the 
Same. 


Automobile Depression 
The depression in the automobile industry in other 
countries is beginning to be felt in Belgium, where the 
sale of a large number of surplus army automobiles of 
both the Belgian and foreign armies had flooded the 
market. The increased price of gasoline, which is now 
about 2 franes per litre (about 8 fr. per gal.) has 
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forced many owners of cars to dispose of them. There 
has also been an influx of cheap foreign cars of British, 
German and American manufacture. Companies with 
normal sales of 20 cars a week are reported to have 
dropped to about 2 cars a week. Both France and 
Belgium have absorbed numerous sales of army cars, 
not only from their own countries but from Britain and 
America. 
Belgian Export Situation 


While the first eight months of 1920 saw consider- 
able exportation of Belgium material to England for 
re-export, Belgian producers claim that since August 
sales of all kinds of semi-finished material to this 
market have been exceedingly light. Exporters are 
evincing interest in the project of the Cuban govern- 
ment to construct a $1,000,000 pier at Havana. The 
work is in charge of the Cuban minister of public works. 

Excepting in mills which foresaw the present de- 
pression in trade and booked heavy export tonnage 
when buyers were willing to place orders, books are not 
well filled. Foreign buyers in Brussels at present have 
evidently satisfied their needs elsewhere. Evidently 
the first effects of Belgian and German competition for 
foreign markets is being felt. German representatives 
in South America have surprised both Belgian and 
American bankers with their offers of early shipment 
and extended credits, which are extremely welcome 
owing to the slump in coffee, sugar, hides and other 
products of these markets, which prohibits these buyers 
from paying the higher British and American prices. 

Large sizes of iron angles are now quoted at from 
900 francs to 910 francs per metric ton which is also 
the base price on bars and rails. Sheets are quoted at 
about 1250 francs. There is a fairly heavy demand 
from South America for beams and channels, but on 
the whole trade from this source is light. Recent sales 
of rails to Egypt totaled about 3500 tons, with about 
2000 tons to Spain and 11,000 tons to Holland. 


Improved Coal Production 


Belgian railroads have shown improvement in trans- 
portation recently and the tonnage of German indem- 
nity coal moved has been surprisingly large. Exclusive 
of coke, 540,000 tons of coal were transported into Bel- 
gium during August. The fuel situation in both France 
and Belgium is growing easier, particularly in France 
where by next spring it is predicted that the scarcity of 
coal and coke will have improved sufficiently to cause a 
general drop in fuel prices. At Lens, which was almost 
completely crippled by the war, coal extraction has 
shown a favorable increase and at Anzin in September, 
4600 tons was extracted against a normal production 
in September, 1913, of 11,500 tons. 


The Iron Age and Its Readers 


One of the important daily papers of the 
country took what we said in this space two ; 
weeks ago and made more of it than we did. We |} 
old how a copy of THE IRON AGE of Nov. 1, 1866, | 
found its way to the editor’s desk and we made 

yme quotations from it. Inferentially it was 
expected that the prices of the readjustment 
period after the World War would be in the 


reader’s mind for comparison with those follow- 


ocurred 


me 


ehaTeenenenyET rst ies 


ing the Civil War, but it remained for the daily | 
paper to make the direct statement. What is ex- | 
hilarating is the evidence of the wide audience ; 
THE IRON AGE reaches. i 
The leading article in last week’s issue dis- { 
issed an unsolved problem in present-day manu- ' 
facturing plants. This is the giving of intelligent | 
attention to the numerous new technical devices | 
brought to the purchasing agent’s office. In the |} 
largest organizations the purchasing agent can- j 
not personally receive the numerous salesmen whe : 
apply daily, but one company, as the article j 
i 


showed, has provided a new office which functions 
to the entire satisfaction of the purchasing de- 
partment, the salesman and the shop. 


x 
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NEARING MARCH 21 PRICES 


Some Independent Mills on a 50 Per Cent 
Operation 


Cancellations Increasing—More Furnaces Blow 
Out as Pig Iron and Steel Tend Downward 


Current steel trade activities have to do mainly 
with cancellations of orders, further restriction of 
output of pig iron and steel and continued efforts 
by manufacturing consumers to reduce inventories 
and contract obligations before the end of the year. 
There are few new orders and more and more 
reminders of the aftermaths of some well-remem- 
bered booms. 

It develops that here and there an independent 
producer would accept some business at the Steel 
Corporation prices, but in the main diminishing 
demand is met by cutting down output and by such 
an orderly retreat from the higher price levels 
as will protect unfilled orders now on the books. 

As has been the case for some weeks, Steel 
Corporation mills are running nearer to capacity 
than the average independent plant, the percentage 
being about 80 for the former and 50 to 60 for 
the latter. 

The Steel Corporation’s statement of unfilled 
orders on Oct. 31 (not published at this writing) 
is expected to show a falling off of several hundred 
thousand tons. The reduction would have been 
more but that two or three subsidiaries which move 
much of their product in open-top cars have added 
to their mill stocks. 

Recent cancellations have not been limited to 
higher priced business nor to smaller buyers. Some 
Steel Corporation tonnage has been included, since 
the steel could not be used at any price, and sev- 


eral important buyers have sought to cancel in 
many directions. 

Companies whose business is largely with 
motor car makers have slackened further. The 


turning point in the latter industry is not in sight, 
little response being made to the first price re- 
ductions. 

Buyers have been able to get black sheets at 6c. 
and 4.75c has been done on blue annealed. 

‘Several Standard Oil companies are lining up 
their pipe requirements for 1921. The Prairie Pipe 
Line Co. has placed the bulk of the 40,000 tons on 
which it has been figuring. 

Some sales of large-sized hard steel bars rolled 
from shell steel have been made to the implement 
trade at 3c., as against 3.25c. recently maintained. 

Bookings for 1921 rail requirements for Eastern 
roads have practically been completed, placed 
chiefly with the Steel Corporation and two inde- 
pendent rail makers and all subject to a price yet 
to be named. A relatively small tonnage booked 
a few weeks ago by one of the independent mills 
at $62.50 per gross ton points to the likely price 
of the independent makers. The Steel Corporation’s 
rail price announcement is not expected before 
early December. 

Whatever the scale of locomotive and car buying 
for 1921, all signs point to heavy rail renewals in 
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Iron and Steel Markets 


Do 
LANUQUAUUUAUOLEQUOEAUUONUDEGUOCENUUAGOOEEUUEASOOEADGAEUNGOUEEAEAALERADCUAAUEG AEA ESTA AAT 


view of severe track wear on many lines. Inqui 
from the Southern Railway for 2500 box cars 

from the Louisville & Nashville for 2000 hop 
cars make a total of 10,500 cars under active n: 
tiation. 

Pig iron prices on resale tonnages still te 
downward. The market is very irregular 
probably still lower prices would have been named 
if there had been any assurance that busin 
would have resulted, but owing to the general lac! 
of interest on the part of buyers, sellers have : 
been encouraged to make concessions. The eff: 
of Southern furnaces to hold the market at t! 
$42 quotation which long prevailed has not be 
successful, so far as any sizable tonnage is c 
cerned and $38 is regarded as the market mad 
for resale iron, with reports of concessions belo. 
that price. The weakest spot seems to be at Bu! 
falo where as low as $40.75 for No. 2 plain is ré 
ported. Basic in eastern Pennsylvania has bee: 
marked down $2. Furnace operators are hoping 
that the curtailment of production which has set 
in will prevent prices from receding to extreme); 
low levels. The largest pig iron inquiry was fo: 
4000 tons of foundry grades by a sanitary compan) 

In Ohio and western Pennsylvania six blast 
furnaces have gone out since Nov. 1. Several in 
eastern Pennsylvania are about to stop and No- 
vember will be marked by further scattering cur- 
tailment. Coke is lower as furnaces go out, the 
week’s decline of $1 bringing furnace coke to $8 
and $8.50, against $18 in mid-October. 

Cast-iron pipe shops have not reduced prices, 
but the difficulty of maintaining the present leve! 
is evident. New Orleans has placed an order fo! 
8400 tons with the leading pipe company. 

Quoting £1 under British makers, Belgium is 
attempting to sell pig iron at £11, delivered i! 
Scotland. Though the coal strike has been called 
off, blast furnaces in England will not be started 
until next week. Belgian billets are offered at 
£14, while the British price is £18. In Franc: 
galvanized sheets are £34 and in England £35. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Nov. 9. 

For a time recently there were expectations in some 
quarters that the bridging of the gap between ind 
pendent and Steel Corporation prices would be helped 
through some upward revisions by the Corporation, but 
any such idea now appears to have given way definitely 
to a fear that the Corporation may not hold even t 
present prices on all products. Reduction of thi 
spread, however, is proceeding rather slowly, due to the 
fact that diminishing demands are being met by a cur 
tailment of operations and a disposition on the part 0! 
the independents to make something of a stand at a 
given level, if for no other reason than to give som 
protection to such unfilled orders as are on their books 
It is also realized that the demand is of such limite 
proportions that very little business would develop fron 
a cut in prices. 

While all of the corporation subsidiaries are operat- 
ing as fully as is physically possible, the average being 
around 80 per cent, the past week has seen a further 
decline in the activities of the independent companies, 
which are not averaging more than 50 per cent of 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 





, ee J 9 : Oct. 12 lov. 1 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: — ees 1926 ae. ad 
2X, Philadelphiat $47.79 $48.79 $53.51 $36.10 
Valley furnace? 51.00 $2.00 47.00 vv 
Southern, Cin’'tit 42.50 $2.50 46.50 >.b0 
2, Birmingham, Ala.t. 38.00 38.00 42.00 30.00 
foundry, Chicago* 40.00 40.00 16.00 0.00 
del'd, eastern Pa $4.46 $4.46 51.26 00 
Valley furnace . 38.50 38.50 $6.00 27.50 
emer, Pittsburgh 43.96 43.96 50.46 29.90 
A eable, Chicago* . 40.50 $0.50 46.50 50.50 
h eable Valley.. 42.00 42. 00 50.00 51.00 
forge, Pittsburgh $1.96 43.96 17.96 29.90 
s charcoal, Chicago ; 3.50 8 ) 58.50 37.50 
inganese, Atl. port. 150.00 1 (i 00 115.0 
ails, Billets, Ete., Per Gross Tor 
r s, heavy at mill. $55.00 $ 00 $55.00 $45.00 
r heeavy, at mill 7.00 ] 7.00 17.00 
s. billets, Pittsburgh.. 0 00 42 
lets, Pittsburgh 00 or 00 42.00 
heet bars, P'gh 60.00 62.50 62.50 $5.00 
gr billets, base, P’gh 60.00 65.00 70.00 7.00 
billets, Phila 60.74 60.74 60.74 $7 
é is, Pittsburgh 70.00 ; ) 75.00 55.06 
ished Iron and Steel, 
to Large Buys Cents ( t Cents ( 
Philadelphia ; 1.8 1.& 1.8 9 
Pittsburgh j 1.7 i f 
irs, Chicago ? 
I Pittsbu 
bars, New Yo 
tes, Pittsburgh 85 : 3.2 
ites, New Yor 3.38 ‘ f ) 
ete., Pittsburgh 00 ( 3.10 2 4 
etc., New Yorl 3.38 8 . 48 
grooved steel, P’gh ) 
heared steel, P’gh 3.50 
oops, Pittsburgh ‘ " 
rage switching charge f deliver t fou 
‘ to ; ; tS i oT 2 ~ t 


ty, taking in both steel works and finishing mills. 


r two independents are running 
open-hearth departments, but 


r which 


nearly full in 
against are a 
more than 40 per cent. 
tions with companies whose business was largely 


this 
are not running 
the automobile industry are 
they 


more depressed now 
have been at any time since the slump began, 
elief is gaining ground that the turning poin 
lat industry has not yet arrived. Indeed, sugges- 
are heard that a Detroit manufacturer of low- 
ed cars has had a very disappointing response to 
weeks ago and that an- 
Cancellations and suspensions 


price reduction of several 
cut is not far off. 
ild-finished 


steel bars and strips still are quite 

erous. 
F The pig iron market is entirely a buyers’ affair and 
e no general decline is observed from recent 


es, this may be ascribed to the fact that producers, 
cuts which failed to stimulate the de- 
nd, have come to the conclusion that it is futile to 
to interest buyers by further reductions. A further 
ne is observed in scrap iron and steel prices due to 
itter lack of interest in the market on the part of 
rs. Still lower prices also have been established 
ke, despite the fact that a large number of beehive 
s have been blown out since a week ago. The de 
in production, however, has not been as rapid as 
falling away in the demand, and oven 
have figured on cutting coke production and ship- 
ng coal have done so with disappointing results, be 
suse there has been a further sharp decline in 
ces. As low as $5 per ton, at mines, has been done 
gas and by-product grades of coal, while steam grade 
‘ly has been offered down as low as $3.50 at mines, 

-h actually is under the basis of the lowest priced 


r+ 


ntracts, 


several 


h é 


operators 


coal 


Not much change has taken place in transportation 
nditions, which, with a number of companies, still 





. — . Nov. 9, Nov. 1, Oct. 12, Nov. 11, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1990 1920 1920 1919 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cent Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 6.00 6.50 6.7 4.35 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 7.50 7.75 8.25 i0 
Sheet blue an’l'd, 9&10.. 5.75 4.90 00 3.50 
Wir na Pittsburgh... $.25 4.25 4.25 3 0 
I wire Pittsburgh 3.75 3.75 7 q 10 
is 1 wire, galv P’ gh 4.45 4.45 $.45 4.20 
Tin plate 100-lb. box, Peh. $7.50 $8.50 $8.50 $7.00 
Old Material, Per Gross Tor 
Carwhee Cl £0 $33.00 $33. $3 « 0 
( ‘ | ] le ph i +00 39.00 41 2 00 
H teel scrap, P’gh.. 0 26.00 28. 00 
Hi Stee rap, Phila 0.00 21.00 23.00 20.50 
H tee] crap, Ch’go 18.50 19.50 Oo Ls.00 
N t Pit burgh ; ") 38.00 40 oo 
N I ladelphia 361 37.00 39.1 26.50 
Ne t ( fo(net ton) 9 1) 26.00 29 00 q 0 
. RR. wrot, Phila 6.00 27.00 1.00 28.00 
N I WI Ch' go ( t) 1 { 00 } 
Coke, Connellsville, 
Per Net Tor to 
| > £s $9.00 $17 S¢ ) 
I OF ( te | } 6 00 
| ‘ pre t » 11.9 TR ¢ 7.00 
] 12 14) i 
Metals, 
I j 2 ( ts 
N j 3 
A Y f 
w Y “9 
y ¥ , a 
4 f 4 y ‘ » 
L\ l to be desired. The Pennsylva 1 Railroad 
| in ¢ irg it midnight Nov. 6, which will be 
e unt 12 o’clock to-night. The modification of 
Interstate Commerce Commission order No. 20, releas 
ge for general freight traffic, gondola cars with sides 
412 1 rht, which became effect yesterday, 
o far has not helped the iron and steel plants. It is 
stimated that the railroads of the country have about 
25,000 cars with sides running from 38 to 42 in., which 


ased for general service by th modifica- 
includes the bad order as well 


derived by the 


would be re 
yn. However, this total 


‘ars and the benefit to be 


n and steel industry further is minimized by the fact 

hat the cars are scattered all over the country. It is 

noted that the National Tube Co. and Carnegie Steel 

( wh move much of their products in open top 
save added to their stocks in the past week. 


Pig lron.—Having made several ineffectual attempts 


price reductions to interest buyers, the more common 
i f merchant producers now is to stand on 
yasis of the most recent sales and to let buyers 


is frankly 
hant furnace busi- 
ness is possible at the moment at the recent prices, but 
hey also point out that no important sales have taken 

he stee] making grades at below those 
1 that in the lack of sales they are as nearly 
representative of the market as would be lower figures. 
No basic or Bessemer iron has been sold from Valley 
furnaces in the past week, although it has been cur- 
rently reported that Valley basic iron had been offered 
furnace, and it is noted that a quotation of 
$41.50, Valley furnace, for a small tonnage of Besse- 
failed to bring the order. A Pittsburgh district 
steel company which has a considerable stock of basic 
piled up has disposed of a couple of thousand tons for 
prompt delivery at $36, furnace. On the other hand, 
interest in this district, with furnaces in 


rices they are willing to pay. It 
interests that no 


im ed DY mel 


place at least int 


figures an 


it $36, 


mer 


a merchant 
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the Valley, reports the sale within the past few days 
of 3000 tons of basic at $40 furnace. A few carloads 
of Bessemer have been moved at $42, Valley furnace. 
The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. has had an inquiry out 
for about 4000 tons of foundry iron for shipment over 
the remainder of the year in equal quantities to its 
Louisville, Ky., and Pittsburgh district plants. It is 
understood that the requirements for the former plant 
brought out quotations of from $38 to $41, Birming- 
ham, with one producer quoting $42 for the base grade. 
Quotations on Northern iron are said to have ranged 
from $41 to $45, Valley furnace. The company has not 
yet covered. The highest price obtained on foundry 
iron recently on direct furnace sales was $44, Valley 

ace, for a few carloads, but considerably more iron 
has been sold at $41, Valley furnace, and in view of 
the fact that other tonnages were to be had at the 
latter price a higher quotation does not seem justified. 
Small lots of gray forge iron have been sold at $40. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery 
to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being $1.96 per gross 
tor 

Basic ; cian eee wr er 
Be me $41.50 to 42.00 
Gra forges 10.00 
No foundry $1.00 
No f 10.50 
Malleat 12 00 
Ferroalloys.—Trading is still at a standstill and 


quotations entirely are nominal. While both domestic 
and English 76 to 80 per cent ferromanganese still is 
quoted at $170, Atlantic seaboard, it is known that 
makers have offered to take $150 on first quarter of 
1921 and at least one domestic maker has 
considerable tonnage piled up and for prompt delivery 
would be willing to accept even less than the latter 
price, it being stated that a firm bid of $140 seaboard, 
would get consideration. There is still a considerable 
tonnage of resale material, one steel company in the 
Pittsburgh district, which only a short time ago was 
trying to borrow small tonnages from other companies, 
having about 2000 tons it would like to sell. Reports 
have been heard of resale tonnages going as low as $135 
and it is doubtful if any recent business of this char- 
acter has been done at higher than $150. The market 
also is extremely inactive and inclined lower on spiegel- 
eisen, which hardly is quotable on sales at higher than 
than $75, although makers are asking $2.50 and $5.00 
per ton above that price. Considerably less than $70 
is said to be done on resale tonnages outside the Pitts- 
burgh district, although the general tendency of con- 
sumers who are covered by contracts is to seek sus- 
pension of shipments rather than to accept the alloy 
and try to resell it. The market in ferrosilicon, both 
high and low grades, is extremely indefinite but it is 
evident that supplies considerably exceed the demand 
and that quotations would be shaded against attractive 


tonnages 


tonnages. 

We quote 76 to 80 per cent ferromanganese at $140 to 
$150, seaboard for either domestic o1 English material, 
on direct sale for prompt delivery, and $150 for first quar- 
ter 1921 shipment; resale tonnages $135 to $150 seaboard 
We qu iverage 20 per cent spiegeleisen nominal at $75 
furnace and per cent ferrosilicon nominal, $75 to $80 
furnace freight allowed Bessemer ferrosilicon is quoted 
f.o.b. Jackson County and New Straitsville, Ohio, furnaces 


as follows: 9 per cent, $66; 


10 per cent, $69.50; 11 per cent, 
$72.80: 12 per cent, $76.10. 


Silvery iron, 6 per cent, $56.50; 


7 per cent, $58; 8 per cent, $60; 9 per cent, $62; 10 per 
cent, $64.50; 11 per cent, $67.80; 12 per cent, $69.80. The 
present freight rate from Jackson and New Straitsville, 


Ohio, into the Pittsburgh district 

Plates—The independent 
settled to 3c., although one or two makers still are 
quoting The latter, however, would consider 
desirable tonnages at 3c. Almost nothing is going on 
and quotations are merely nominal. Makers realize 
that business will not go forward actively except at 
well below their asking prices, but in the lack of in- 
quiries do not know how much of a cut they should 
make to interest buyers. The leading independent has 
shut down its 110-in. plate mill and independent capac- 
ity generally is slowing down. 

We quote sheared 
heavier for early 


is $4.06 per gross ton. 


market generally has 


3.20C. 


plates of tank quality, 4 in. and 
delivery from independent mills at 2.85c. to 
3c. Pittsburgh The Carnegie Steel Co. still quotes 2.65c. 
and is accepting business at that figure, but is not guar- 
anteeing early delivery. 


Structural Material—Some of the steel fabricating 
interests in this district report inquiries to be some- 
what more numerous than they were recently, but 
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the general report still is one of dullness, and it alc 
is observed that competition for business is extr 
sharp. Independent shop operations, despite the | 
cap of a shortage of flat cars for shipments and i: ( 
cases a shortage of plain material, are averaging it 
70 per cent of capacity. Only a few companie W 
have sufficient business to carry them beyond th: 

of the year and delivered prices on fabricated m 

as low as $90 per ton are reported to have been 
recently. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. ha 
awarded 125 tons of steel for a building of th 
quesne Slag Products Co., Coatesville, Pa. So fi 
tings are being reported that, in addition to tl 
pectation of lower prices, prospective investors 
more disposed to hold off now than they have bx 

any time recently. The independent market in 
material continues to recede. A leading indepe: 

in this district now is quoting 3c. for structural | 

as against its recent base of 3.10c. All indepe: 
companies now are willing to take business in plates 
for structural purposes at 3c. Pittsburgh, and it 
ported that Eastern mills are offering them at 
Pittsburgh. 


Ly 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—Although independent 
works operations now do not average more than 50 } 
cent of capacity, the market in semifinished stee 
still seeking lower levels, owing to the extremely 
ited demand. Dwindling finishing mill operations are 
reflected in smaller specifications against 
and also a marked paucity in the demand for spot 
nages. There seems to be little justification for a qu 
tation of higher than $60 for sheet bars to-day, as it 
is evident that several independent makers have to 
nages for which they would be glad to get that price, 
and the report is current that one maker, anxious for 
business, has named the Steel Corporation price of 
$47, Pittsburgh or Youngstown, in an effort to interest 
buyers. A cut of $5 per ton also seems justified in in- 
dependent prices on 4 x 4-in. rerolling billets. Some 
makers continue to name $60, but others are offering 
them at $55 and even $50, while a middleman recently 
had an offering of 1000 tons commercial billets, rolled 
from full ingots, at $45. Little is going on in forging 
billets and they also are available at a recession of 
about $5 per ton from recent quotations. 


We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
at $38.50 to $55; 2 x 2-in. billets, $42 to $58.50; Bessemer 
sheet bars, $47 to $60: open-hearth sheet bars, $47 to $t 
and forging billets, ordinary carbons, $60 to $65 base, al 

Pittsburgh mill. 


f.o.b. Youngstown or 

Wire Rods.—Although some independent makers 
continue to quote ordinary soft rods at $75, little has 
been done at that figure in sales, and as it is known 
that tonnages are being offered by some mills at $70, 
the latter price appears to be more representative of 
the maximum independent market, and quotations have 
been revised accordingly. Non-integrated wire products 
manufacturers not only have experienced a considerable 
decline in business, but are inclined to defer rod pur- 
chases because of the expectations of lower prices. An- 
other factor in the situation is that the American Steel 
& Wire Co. now is operating at a scale which enables it 
to be somewhat more generous in its allotments t 
Yegular customers. The latter company has been ac- 
cepting orders from its regular customers, subject to 
revision and for shipment at its own convenience. For 
a time, only a small portion of the business submitted 
was accepted. Prices are given on page 1299. 


contracts, 


Wire Products.—Larger operations and shipments by 
the leading interest are affecting demands on the in- 
dependent companies. While most of them are doing 
a fair business, and a Youngstown maker is said to 
have taken some nails recently at $4.50 base, per keg, 
urgency by buyers to get on the books of the independ- 
ent companies has passed and they also are more prone 
to seek price recessions. Some cancellations and sus- 
pensions still are coming to independent companies, 
and the backlog of some of them now consists chiefly 
of business taken below current quotations. Mill oper- 
ations in the Pittsburgh district range from about 65 
to 75 per cent of capacity. 

We quote wire nails at $3.25 base, as the price of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., and $4.25 to $4.50 by independ- 
ent mills. We quote bright basic wire at $3.25, the price of 
the American Steel & Wire Co, and $3.75 to $4, the price 
range of the independent mills. 
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lin Plate—Independent prices as typified in quo- 
ns against stock items are distinctly weaker. Such 
now can be bought as low as $7.50 per base box, 
even for less than carload lots is not quotable at 
er than $8.50. These prices compare with $9 and 
nly a few weeks ago. Makers of cans for con- 
1 milk are holding up shipments due to the 
ralized market in that commodity. In other direc- 
shipments are going forward normally. The 
on production plate remains at from $7, the Steel 
ration quotation, to $8.50, at which 
ndent companies last quarter business. 
quotations are merely nominal, and will remain 
| the leading interest has named the basis for th: 
half of 1921. The report is current, but not ver 
that the leading interest will hold to $7 per base 
intil it completes its present obligations, and then 
announce a reduction. The export demand for tin 
standstill and it is doubtful whether sales 
y could be made as high as $10 per base box. 


some of the 


took 


+ 


Ss at 


We now quote tin plate to domest ce imer t $7 
box; stock items, $7.50 to $8.50, and for ex 
. $10 per base box, a f.o.b. Pittsbure 


Steel Rails —The Cambria Steel Co. 
] 
ralls at 


still is quoting 
3.50c. for 25 to 45-lb. sections and reports 
at that base. Another independent comppany is 
3c. and it that 
d on light sections rolled from old rails 


: ling’ is believed even firure could be 


juote 25 to 45-lb. sections from 2.45¢ the price 
! Steel Co., to 3c. to 3.50c., the range of the 
dent makers rolling from new steel; 16-lb. and 20-ll 
priced 414c. per 100 Ib. higher than the bas 
b. and 14-lb sections yc per 100 lb. above b 
ind 10-lb. sections 13%c. per 100 lb. above bas¢ 
ections, 50 Ib. and heavier, are quoted by the 
e Steel Co. at $45 for Bessemer and $47 for I 
; stock and by independent mills from $55 to $65 for 
F er and $57 to $67 for open-hearth rails 
3 Iron and Steel Bars.—The independent market on 


3c. to 3.2 


so little is going on that these figures have little 
Independent mills have only a moderate 


log of orders, but are disposed to clean them u} 


hant steel bars still is quotable at 5c., base, 


basis. 





fore seeking more business. Hence the relative steadi 
of prices. No strictly common iron bars are pro 
d in this district and quotations, accordingly, are 
sed to the delivered Pittsburgh price of Eastern 
Western makers. 
juote steel bars rolled from billets at 2.35 t} 
t] price of the Carnegie Steel Co. for very indefini 
ikely not before first quarter of next ir. Ot} 
ling steel bars from billets quote from 3c. to 3.2 
prices depending entirely on the buyer and the del 
vanted We quote reinforcing bars, when rolled fre 
t t 3.25¢c. to 3.50c., and from old steel rails at 3 it 
We quote common iron bars at 4.75¢. and refine 
it 5e. to 5.50¢. in earload f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh 
Iron and Steel Pipe.—The situation is featured by an 
f fort on the part of several of the Standard Oil com- 
: nies to line up their requirements for 1921, and the 
, fact that practically all of the independent companies 


e had a chance to quote against these requirements 


e Prairie Pipe Line Co., which recently put out an 
juiry for about 40,000 tons of oil country tubular 
ods, for early 1921 delivery, has succeeded in placing 

bulk of this business with independent companies 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling and Youngstown. Pressure 
supplies of both oil country and standard pipe re- 

' ns heavy, and while mill operations are relatively 
gh, the scarcity of cars still is resulting in poor dis 

ition. The National Tube Co. has not been able to 
luce its stocks of finished material and the finishing 
at its Riverside works, Benwood, W. Va., still are 

i. Price discounts are given on page 1299 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars.—The situation is even 
4 re depressed now than it has been, as other con- 
. ers beside automobile manufacturers have come to 
; the conclusion that lower prices are ahead and they 
withholding specifications or cancelling tonnages 
ying high prices. The great bulk of the backlog 
isiness is in tonnage placed at the old base of 3.60c. 
h now are being reached because of the cancella- 
Ss and suspensions in higher priced material. All 
lependent companies nominally are quoting 4.25c. 
against new inquiries but that figure is finding 
ery little basis in sales. The American Steel & Wire 
base is 4c, 


ry 


r 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—There has been a consider- 
demand 


le decline in and with raw material and 
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shipping conditions steadily improving, makers are 
rapidly catching up with their old obligations, and the 
market is beginning to develop a weaker*tendency. Re- 
cent prices on rivets still are quoted by all companies, 





but it is admitted that new demands are few and small 
and that a number of shipbuilders have surplus stocks 
which they are offering at concessions from regular quo- 
tatio Conditions steadily are growing easier in re- 
gard t as few makers now are having any 
troubl comparatively full supplies of bars. 
Shipments of drawn wire, however, still are moderate 
und s affects the production of small bolts. While 
some plants in the Pittsburgh district are running full, 


cap Prices and discounts are given on page 1299 
the average is not much in excess of 70 per cent of 

Spikes.—While a few fairly good inquiries for rail 
road spikes are coming out, actual orders are small 
ind w makers rapidly catching up with their old 


as early as three weeks now are being 





promised. The situation comparatively strong in 
sma <es as makers have enough live business on 
hein ‘ks to keep them busy over the remainder of 
tne ea Prices are given on page 1299. 
Sheets.—Prices of independent mills against early 
ontinue to slide, in the lack of any consid 
erable amount of business of this sort. Buyers now 
are having practically no trouble in obtaining black 
she it ( hich price several independents 
na é nced a W to take business. As low 
as 4.7 las be done on blue annealed sheets and 5c 


and then for the 
Independent mills 
generally are quoting 8c. and 8.25c. on galvanized, but 


has been exceeded rather infrequently, 


; 


, . , ‘ 
TY OI tonnages. 


small 


some business recently has gone on the books as low as 


/.50c. Specifications by the automobile interests against 
high-priced contracts still are being withheld to a 
large extent, and other consumers, who came in on the 
rise, also are ned to seek suspensions. The leading 
nterest, outside of automobile sheets, reports consid 
erable pressure for shipments against contracts. This 
ym pal s suffering from a shortage of steel, but 
s ru ng about 75 to 80 per cent of its capacity. 
Independent operations are on a somewhat lower scale. 


Prices are given on page 1299. 


Hoops and Bands.—Business is practically at a 


standstill and specifications against old orders placed 
at advances over the Steel Corporation price are not 
especially hea Independent makers are holding to 


recent knowledge 
and because 
now, it is believed, would not stimulate 
buying. The Steel Corporation price is 3.05c., with the 
independents quoting from 4c. to 5e. 


Hot and Cold-Rolled Strips.—Although occasional 
sales of cold-rolled strips are still heard of at 8.50c. 
base, pract makers now are quoting 8c. flat, 
and it is doubtful whether any new business is going on 


because of their lack of 


at might appeal to buyers, 


quotations 
as to a price tn 
a red iction 


eally all 


the books of makers at any higher figure. The Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co. is quoting 6.25¢c base and this 
es the full range on cold-rolled strips from 6.25c 

to 8c. Hot-rolled strips are at 5c. base, with all of the 
lependent makers. New demands for both grades 


ire extremely light and there is an unusual amount of 


juests for suspensions and for deferred datings. The 
ecove! n the automobile industry is much slower 
t was anticipated and other users of strip steel 
seem to have the notion that by holding off they will 
obtain tonnages at lower prices. 

Boiler Tubes.—New demands are tapering off be- 


e buyers generally have the idea that lower prices 
reached in the present readjustment of steel 
No reductions, however, have been announced 
bookings which’ will 
carry them well over the remainder of the year, and 
in some instances well into 1921. On steel boiler tubes, 
there are indications that some independent makers 
might come pretty close to the National Tube Co. dis- 
against what might be regarded as desirable 
Discounts are given on page 1299. 


au 
will be 
prices. 


and practically all makers have 


counts 
business. 


Cut Nails.—Effective Nov. 1, the Reading Iron Co. 
has marked down its base prices to 6.25c. f.o.b. Potts- 


le 
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town and Birdsboro, Pa., in carload lots and 6.50c. for 
less than carload lots. Coincident with this change, 
however, the company has issued a new card of extras, 
revising upward, the advance to be paid over base on 
those sizes, which previously had shown no profit or 
a slight loss. LaBelle Iron Works is holding to the old 
card of extras and to the former basis of 6.25c. f.o.b. 
Wheeling in carload lots and 6.50c. for less than car- 
load lots. Demand for cut nails in this district always 
is limited and at present it is more restricted than 
usual. 

Old Material.—Further recessions of about $1.00 per 
ton are noted in the various grades of steel works 
scrap iron and steel. While the leading interest is run- 
ning as full as possible in its steel works, it seems to 
have ample supplies of scrap for the present and is out 
of the market. Independent steel companies steadily 
are slowing down in their open-hearth departments and 
as all have bought scrap in quantities for compara- 
tively full operation, they also are out of the market 
for the present. They are not interested even in low- 
priced offerings and prices consequently are being es- 
tablished on between dealers. The latter, who 
have contracts with steel mills, are anxious to have 
them completed before there is any further decline in 
steel works operations and in some cases overship- 
ments have been attempted. The mills, however, are 
refusing to take more than their contracts call for and 
this results in the appearance on the market of a great 
many Material which has 
to be reconsigned promptly to save demurrage has to 
be priced extremely low in order to be sold. This sort 
of business accounts for the quotations of $25 on heavy 
melting grade, which, if the steel manufacturers sought 
to buy, probably could not be had at less than $26. The 
slowing machine has added 
something to the scarcity of turnings and borings, but 
a fair amount of heavy breakable cast is available and 
if they tonnages they 

as $29 delivered. The 
slumped has resulted in a dull 
narket in No. 1 cast scrap for cupolas, which 


sales 


so-called distress tonnages. 


down in shop activities 


consumers assert that wanted 


} 


probably could get 
that pig 


them as low 
fact iron has 
and weak 
now is available as low as $35. 


W quot for delive to onsume mill n the Pitts 
burg und ther district that take Pittsburgh freight rates 

" 

H \ | Steubeny 

| Dee I ag Mi 

S Mid d and |} sburgh, deliv.$25.00 to $26.00 
No. 1 cast for cupolas 35.00 to 35.50 
] gz rail New c ind Cat 

bridge Oo Cun ! d Ma 

Franklit Pa I l 7.00 to 38.00 
Compressed heet te 21.50 to 22.00 
Bundled sheet s il ends, b 

onsumers’ mil Pittsburgh district 16.00 to 16.50 
Ra l ruckle id couplers H50to 27.00 
Railr id coil and leaf n ( Oto 27.00 
R oad rra ba 'T.00to 28.00 
Low phosphorus 1 ting stox« (bl 

nd billet ends heavy plates, 

a -l! ind heavier) 22 00 to 33.00 
Railroad malleable : s .. 81.50to 32.00 
lron car axles »2.00to 53.00 
Locomotive ixles, stee : 12. 00 to 43.00 
Steel car axles 38.00 to 39.00 
Cast iron wheels 9 00to 40.00 
Rolled teel wheels 26.50to 27.00 
Machine shop turning 15.50 to 16.00 
Sheet bar crop end (at origin) S00to 29.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings 21.00 to 22.00 
Short shoveling turnings 18.00 to 19.00 
Heavy breakable cas 30.00 to 30.50 
Stove plate . — sé 27.50 to 28.00 
Cst-iron borings 1S O00 to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ctetene Bree ee 3008 


Coke.—Another dollar per ton has been lopped off 
the price of spot tonnages of beehive oven coke since 
a week ago, furnace grade now being quotable at $8 
to $8.50 and 72-hr. fuel at $9 to $9.50. Although there 
has been a considerable cut in production, the supply 
has continued in excess of the demand and on some ton- 
nages of furnace coke, which have been suspended while 
in transit and reconsignment was necessary, a price as 
low as $7 per ton has been done. Declining prices for 
pig iron make for a conservative demand and the bee- 
hive oven operators also are having a good deal of com- 
petition from by-product coke, which is being offered 
by some of the steel companies that have retired blast 
furnaces. Practically no interest is yet apparent in 
first half of 1921 tonnages and contracts for supplies 
over the remainder of the year are extremely few. 
One such contract, however, is reported to have been 
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negotiated on a scale arrangement on ratio of 

one on Valley basic pig iron. It is believed that 
tors would gladly: take first half furnace coke co) 
at a fixed price of $9 per net ton oven, but that 
to-day is considerably above the price idea of th 
nace interests. The contract market in foundr) 
is nominal in the lack of business of that sort. 


Easier Conditions in the Refractories 
Market 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 8.—While there has be 
change in prices of blast furnace and steel works 
the situation distinctly is easier than it has been e 
in several weeks, and indications point to a dec! 
the near future. A number of blast furnac 
idle and some of them are reported to have been 
out for relining, but this condition has found no 
tion in the demand or specifications for blast 1 
grades of brick. This probably is accounted for 
fact that there has been a pretty constant improv: 
in shipping conditions during the past several 
and ample supplies appear to be available for su 
lining work as is in progress. Independent stee!] 
panies are not averaging more than 50 per cent o; 
tions of their open hearth furnaces and this situa 
has resulted in a large number of suspensions of 
ments against contracts. 

With car supplies practically normal, no diffi 
now is being experienced in the matter of shipn 
and the slowing up in the demand for coal an 
sharp recessions in the prices of that product r 
another argument in favor of present prices for 
clay and silicon brick. Fire clay brick plants have 
running at a very low rate lately, due to the fact that 
such high wages were obtainable in adjacent coal n § 
that the men quit the clay for the coal mines and the 
production of clay fell off sharply. With the passing of 
fancy prices for coal, the operators no longer can afford 
to pay extra high wages to the miners and the supp!) 
of labor for the clay mines is likely to be scon pra 
cally normal. The drop in coal prices should en: 
makers of silicon brick to make some cut in their o 
ating costs. Standard size of chrome brick now is 
able as low as $90.00 per net ton, due to the wi 


market in the base material. 


We quote per 1000 f.o.b. works: 

Fire Clay High Duty Moderate 
Pennsylvania ...srccccess $50.00 to $60.00 $45.00 to $ 
Ohio — 17.00 to 55.00 10.00to 4 
Kentucky 50.00 to 565.00 $5.00 to 
I ik oe 50.00 to 60.00 $0.00 to 
Missouri 60.00 to 65.00 45.00 to 

Silica Brick: ee 
PONRMBPFIVEMIR ccc ccc cvcane deere ei ecnce msn 55.00 to 
Chicago ic tee a acne a 7 
Birmingham 7 55.00 to 

Magnesite Brick: 


Standard size, per net ton 
Chrome Brick: 

Standard size, per net ton 
Bauxite Brick: 

5 per cent per met ton......cccsccccccvcess 

76 per cent per met COM... cccccscsceesecees 


90.00 to 


Conditions in Fabricating Trade 


It appears on good authority that shipments in 5 
tember from bridge and other structural shops of fa 
cated steel work amounted to 125,000 to 135,000 t 
against a total volume of new business put on 
books of 77,500 tons. It will thus be seen that shij 
ments were nearly double the amount of new busin 
Inroads have accordingly been made on the volum 
orders remaining on the books, so that there is pr 
ably about 2% months’ business ahead of the shops 
of the country on Oct. 1, against somewhat more than 
3 months’ work on the books on Sept. 1 and 3% mont! 
work on Aug. 1. 

The material shipped in the nine months of th 
year is about equal to the volume of business book 
in the same time. The percentage of improvement 
September bookings over August, mentioned in 
issue of Oct. 21 as 7% per cent, was a little bett 
than the increased rate of shipments, but of course ' 
volume of shipments has materfally exceeded the infi 
of new business over a number of months. 
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. Chicago 
CuHIcaGo, Nov. 10. 
the main the market in finished steel has under- 
few changes since a week ago. In the absence of 
ty independent quotations on plates, shapes and 
re fast becoming nominal, and only a revival of 
ess will give stability to prices. It is evident 
a few independents would not refuse attractive 
for plates and shapes if offered at the Steel Cor- 
yn prices, and in the case of mild steel bars it is 
ted that the same would hold true of at least one 
‘vestern independent. Such business, however, would 
ken only on the basis of prompt delivery, as the 
ire pursuing a cautious course and, while willing 
‘ke on business at low prices, temporarily, do not 
to commit themselves for any period ahead on that 
Rail carbon steel bars have weakened and at 


9 ) 


two makers are now quoting from 3.25c. to 3.50c., 


1B 


\|though producers are still holding to their prices 
lly, cast iron pipe is soft and here and there con- 
ns of a few dollars a ton have been made. The 
‘on market is exceedingly quiet and even resale 
al offered at $3 to $6 below the producers’ quo- 

r ns is moving very slowly. Scrap is exceedingly 
; prices having broken sharply during the past few 
operating situation remains substantially un 
d. All of the furnaces represented by the lead 
erchant pig iron seller are still producing. The 
steel interest continues to operate at 85 pel 
capacity, the foremost independent at 50.to 60 
nt, while the Wisconsin Steel Works has increased 
tput to 90 per cent of normal. The alloy stee 
rtment of the Interstate Iron & Steel Co., on the 
hand, is operating on a reduced scale. 
continues to show signs of weakening. Co! 
for Illinois screenings can now be closed at $3, 
and prepared sizes can be had for $4, mine. Good 
vy coke is available at $10.50, Connellsville, and 
at as low as $8 and $7 are reported. 


Pig Iron.—The market is even less active than here 
so quiet, in fact, that even resale material offered 
» $6 below producers’ quotations is finding few 
Merchant furnaces in this territory are 
last with business ahead, but reports from other 
ts, particularly the South, indicate that stacks 
ng blown out. Thus far no merchant iron pro 
s selling in this territory have shown a dispositior 
luce prices. Apparently makers recognize that for 
ne being resale iron dominates the situation and 
it price concessions would not bring out busi 
the face of an almost negligible demand. ‘The 
ons published below represent minimum resale 
ind the higher quotations those of producers 


lowing quotations are fo on delivered 

rds except those for Northern foundr ma 
naking irons, including low phosphorus, wh 

ice and do not include a switching chares iver 
per ton. 


Superior charcoal, averaging s 
(other grades subject to usual 


ferentials), deliv it Chicago $53.50 to $ 
t 1 coke, No. 1 sil. 2.25 to 2.75.$42.25to 48 
hern coke foundry, No. 2, sil 
16 tO F.9es + occ 7 10.00 to 46. 
TUNGrT GG DEO cuicd caweeueds 40.00 to 46.0 
t rn coke, No. 1 foundr and No 
ft. sil. 2.75 to 3.25 17.67 
ke No. 2 found 
to 378.55 15.92to 49. 
hern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 14.67 to 48.6 
ible, not over 2.25 sil 10.50 to 46 
0 wigs bi eee ee eae a4 ees 40.00 to 46.01 
phos (copper free).. p< ..~« 50.00 to 57.00 
7 per CONt. ...cccdecs 55.30to 58 
4 Ferroalloys.—More resale material has appeared 


ferromanganese‘is now available at $150 to $160, 
ered, and spiegeleisen at $65, furnace. The market 


F. <ceedingly dull. 
quote 75 to 80 per cent ferromanganese, seabo 
$170 resale $150 to $160 delivered 50 per cent 
: on at $85; delivered: spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent 
F.. $85 furnace : resale, $65, furnace 
Plates.—With little new business developing, the 
rket situation is substantially the same as a week 
Some of the independents show a willingness to 


+ 


et the Steel Corporation price temporarily at least, 
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rather than have their mills idle, but none has shown 
a dispos.tion to commit its capacity through first quar- 
ter on that basis. As was noted last week, the leading 
local independent will accept orders at that price for 
early delivery, when accompanied by specifications and 
the tonnages involved are attractive, and the same can 
be said of at least one Ohio mill. Just what prices 
would be quoted on less desirable business is uncertain 
at present writing. The quotation of 3.25c., Pittsburgh, 
on tank plates, which is still adhered to by some mills, 
s fast becoming nominal. The leading interest has not 
yet made any announcement as to prices and is closing 
no contracts. It continues to take new orders for in- 
definite delivery, however, when the specifications are 
attractive. On this business, of course, present prices 


govern \n inquiry from the Southern Railway for 
2000 box cars, now being figured on by Western car 


builders, will involve 10,000 tons of plates, shapes and 
bars. 

TI quotation is 2.65¢e. to 3.25¢« Pittsburg! the 
reight to Chicago being 38c. per 100 Ib Jobbers quote 

Se. to 4.28c. for plates out of stock 

Structural Material.—Inquiry is light and in this 
district, at any rate, independent quotations of 3.10c., 
Pittsburgh, on plain material are largely nominal. The 
local independent will accept attractive specifications 
ig for early delivery at the Steel Corporation price, 


is Was indicated in this paragraph last week. Just 
what prices would govern on less desirable tonnage is 
1ot clear at present writing In the fabricating field, 
terest is centered in the Federal Reserve Bank build 


ng, t general contract for which has been awarded 
to the John Griffiths & Son Co. of this city. The name 
f the successful bidder on the structural steel, amount 
ng to nearly 9000 tons, has not yet been announced 
R lett ngs include: 
‘ ira ~ ‘ ‘ 
\ | tut } ! I 
- 
_ I ( «c) eB tor 
Har ( ( 
Pending inquiries includ 
I “ 
\ Bridge, « g ‘ Gre 8 
a“ r 
Hi l I Vi } | 
} | ' \\ ind +t t _ ' 
O I Mint 1Onr 
} ex t ( \r ‘ i He 
‘ \ NN S une 
a ( 1 ‘ ns 
Ll0c., Pittsburgh whict 
t for (Chicago de very 
I er te ‘ t { : for material out of warehouse 


Sheets Not wishing to commit themselves far 


id, most independent mills are proceeding cautiously 
oking new business. For early delivery, however, 
ling prices in this territory are 5c. base, Pitts- 
rr blue annealed, 5.50c. for black and 7.50c. for 
zed \ few mills have indicated a willingness 
take first quarter contracts on the basis of 5e. base. 
, burgh, for blue annealed, 5.75c. for black and 7.75¢ 
I ra al € d 
5 DIACK 6.55¢ 
' nd 5.70« to 7.75« for 
l, these al eing Pittsburgh prices, subject 
10 of 38 per 100 Ib The lowest price 
7 . lelive it f stoch No. 10 blue 
ch S.1f No. 28 galvanized 


Bars.—Owing to suspensions of orders, mills are 
ible to make fairly early delivery on some sizes which 
\ fill gaps in their rolling schedules. The leading 

terest, however, is accepting no contracts in mild 
steel bars, not yet having announced its future price 
policy Such business as it is taking at present prices 
s for delivery at convenience of the mills. The fore- 
most local independent has reduced its back log 
materially by employing its rail carbon steel 
ar mill for a time on billet steel, and has 
recently taken orders at from 3c. to 3.25c. base, Pitts- 
uurgh. While the market remains very quiet, it 
s to be noted that requests for suspensions are fewer 
and that consumers who refused to place any orders 
whatsoever are now buying small tonnages for imme- 


As. se ee ne 
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diate needs. Independent quotations seem to be set- 
tling to a level of 3c., Pittsburgh, and it is felt that an 
attractive tonnage offered to the mills at the Steel Cor- 
poration price would find takers under present condi- 
tions. Little new business in bar iron is developing and 
the mills having commitments for about six weeks 
ahead are adhering to the quotation published below. 
The market in rail carbon steel bars is weakening and 
at least two makers are quoting from 3.25c. to 3.50c., 
mill. 


Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.35c. to 3.25c., Pitts- 
burgh, taking a freight of 38c. per 100 Ib common bar iron, 
3.75¢c., Chicago rail carbon 3.25c. to 3.75¢e. mill 


Jobbers quote 3.48c. to 3.98c. for steel bars out of ware- 
house. The warehouse quotation on cold rolled steel bars is 
5.90c. for rounds and 6.40c. for flats and squares, an extra 
of 15c. per 100 lb, applying to exceeding 1000 Ib 
and under 2000 lb. and an extra 35c. on orders up to 1000 
ib. Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel bars 
at 4.38c. 


orders 


base 

Rails and Track Supplies—Although independents 
continue to book a few orders for track bolts and spikes 
for early delivery, inquiry for tie plates for prompt 
shipment has fallen off markedly within the past few 
weeks. No further changes in prices have developed. 
The leading interest has not yet made announcement 
as to its quotation on rails and fastenings for the com- 
ing year, and in the meantime continues to close con- 
tracts with Western roads at prices to be fixed later. 


Standard 


» $57 
to poi 


Bessemer rails, $45 to $55; open-hearth rails, 
Light rails, 2.45c. to 3.50c., f.0.b. makers’ mills 
Standard railroad spikes, 3.35c. to 4 Pittsburgh. Track 


$4 


i 


bolts with square nuts, 4.60c. to 5¢ Pittsburgh Steel tie 
plates, 3c. to 3.50c. and steel angle bars, 2.75c Pittsburgh 
and Chicago; tie plates, iron, 3.75c. to 4c. f.o.b. makers’ 
mills, 


Wire Products.—In the face of increasing reports of 
reduced consumption in certain parts of the country, 
notably the South, the current season, which is ordi- 
narily dull, is an exceptionally busy one for the leading 
interest. Although this producer has received 
some cancellations and suspensions, these have come 
largely from the manufacturing trade, whereas the de- 
mand for wire nails and barbed wire is still heavy and 
inquiry for plain wire is of substantial proportions. 
It is naturally to be expected, of course, that in a 
slackening market the foremost producer, because of 
its prices, will be affected last. That independents are 
adding little to their present common 
knowledge, yet they have not reduced their back logs 
to a point where the need for new business has become 
urgent. The local independent, for example, has com- 
mitments which will carry it well beyond the end of the 
year. For mill prices, see finished iron and steel, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, page 1299. 


even 


bookings 1S 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Although producers are still offi 
‘ially adhering to their prices, the market is weakening 
and in a few instances concessions of a few dollars have 
been made. Fort Wayne, Ind., has let 133 tons to the 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co. Duluth has awarded 132 
tons to the same maker. 





We quote per net ton f.o.b. Cl ex-war tax as fol- 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $88.10; 6-in and above, $83.10; 
class A and gas pipe, $4 extra. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Although new business is still 


in substantial volume, it is not of the proportions of 
a few months ago and some of the makers who partici- 
pated in the recent advance are showing a willingness 
to make concessions. There are at present really three 
levels of prices, those published on page 1299, and a 
lower level quoted by at least one important interest 
Cancellations, which were heavy throughout October, 
have abated considerably. An automobile manufacturer 
who recently cancelled large orders is now in the mar- 
ket for a half a million mill wheel bolts and several 


million nuts. Several good inquiries have been re- 
ceived from jobbers. 
Jobbers quote structural rivets, 5.08c. to 5.78c.; boiler 


5.18¢e. to 5.83c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 20 
per cent off; larger sizes, 10 off; carriage bolts up to % x 
6 in., 10 off; larger sizes, 5 off; hot pressed nuts, square 
tapped and hexagon tapped, list price plus $1.15; blank nuts 


rivets, 


list price plu $1.15 coach or lage screws gimlet points, 


square heads, 30 per cent off. Quantity extras are unch inged 
Old Material.—The market is exceedingly weak and 


such ttransactions as are taking place indicate that 
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prices are dropping rapidly. Although under present 
conditions it is difficult to ascertain ruling market 
tations, those published below are conservative. 
some grades for which there is no demand what 
even from dealers, prices have no significance. 
No. 1 railroad wrought is a drug on the market a) 
considered less desirable than No. 2 wrought. | 
dry grades are not moving and flashings are 
Railroad offerings include the Pennsylvania South 
2500 tons, the Great Northern 3000 tons, the Pere 
quette 2000 tons, the Wabash 1500 tons, the G 
Trunk Western 600 tons and the Nickel Plate 500 ; 


We quote delivery. in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as follo, 


Per Gross Ton 
lo 8: |. eee rere reer Pe Te 
Og ae ee eee 50.00 to 55.0 
Car WROGMW. cccccctasccccesseces - 33.00to 33 
er ee 24.00 to 24 
Steel rails, less than $ ft.......ecece 21.00 to 21 
SEOVT TOT GURL ok cevewenverveda 18.50 to 19.1 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 18.50 to 19.0 
ROU NR, Secs Win a lb wets bic hia od 18.00 to 18 
Low phos. heavy melting steel...... 22.00 to 22.5 
oy ge rrr 13.00 to 13.5 
Per Net Ton 

Iron angles and splice bars......... 28.50 to 29.00 
ee ee eee 18.00 to 18.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms........ 31.50 to 32.00 
ee CP DO. vec icurwecacenwe dewas 36.00 to 36 
On ORE 6b kc vc eee dweneeedees 26.00 to 27.00 
ae a ER eee een eres 17.00 to 17 

ce nn <ctecean ened seewaen 10.00 to 11.00 
Cut BORO cc ccs: Kei pie wes ea henanel 16.50 to 17.( 
so eB ee re ee 12.00 to 12.50 
moO. 1 PeHToad WROURNE. <iccccsceses 16.50to 17 
No. 3 railroad wroumht.....cssc«ecsese 16.50 to 17.0 
Steel knuckles and couplers......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Se NIN 55 ay na aie WU Al audos BCR elma 21.50 to 22.00 
Gk WE sre wicbnas cv ine reece chee 22.00 to 23.00 
LOW-DROS. PUNCHINGS ..ccccccccvereoce 20.00 to 21.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth........... 13.00 to 14.00 
Machine shop turnings............. 8.00 to 8.50 
Cast borings ecocveccccecccveccccccess 10.50to 11.00 
Owe BOREe “Sci cnrevecvcae bis mewesnes 23.00 to 23.50 
SEER 56 are eth We eee ae Oe 16.50 to 17.00 
UN ne ie ial 14.50 to 15.00 
rar 19.50 to 20.00 
ASTICUIUTAl TRIIGADIO. 216s cvcKusiecs 19.50 to 20.00 
COUR (SURGE nc kid hee ohecieeneeta es 11.00 to 2.00 


Boston 


BosToNn, Nov. 9 
Pig lron.—Conditions governing the market are u 
changed. Business is confined to resale iron, genera 
Buffalo or Pennsylvania, and is limited, due to the fa 
that most foundries are fully covered well into 1921 
Resale prices take a wide range, $2 to $10 a ton unde 
the furnace base, depending on how badly the foundry 
wants to sell. Furnaces, in the meantime, are marking 
time at $50 furnace base for Buffalo and eastern Penn- 
sylvania, $47 to $50 for Virginia, and $42 for Alabama, 
these quotations being purely nominal. Requests for 
cancellations are increasing and in special instances 
furnaces are giving consideration. Requests for de 
ferred shipments also are larger. Foundries, as a 
whole, are growing less active and many are on short 
time or operating with reduced forces. For the fir 
time in many months, there is a surplus of molders 
The largest sale of resale iron reported this week 
one of 100 tons No. 1 x Buffalo at $46 furnace. Other 
wise transactions were in car lots. Delivered resale pig 
iron prices follow: 


Eastern Pa., sil. 3.25 to 2.75......60- $48.31 to $49.31 
pamern Pa., G1. 1.76 to 2.25...ccce2e 17.06 to 48.06 
Eee, Gis. B.ee CO BF Bsccccccccceee OS 6.71 
Wake Bete OP Mi bs.e0 bent nea 417.46 to 48.46 
Virginia, sil. 2.75 to %3.25...... ~»- 52.58 to 53.58 


Teen, to Bee BO Bite. cccc weve 50.83 to 51.83 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 19.58 to 50.58 
AIOROER. Be, 3.70 GO BBO e scence cece 52.66 to 55.66 
BIRO. BE. S.56 UW BitOcecvvccevive 50.91 to 53.91 
Alabama, sil. 1.76 0 3.26. ..cccecese 49.66 to 52.66 


Coke.—Now that business has materially decreased, 
foundries are anxious to stop shipments of coke to them 
and deferred shipment requests have been heavy since 
last reports, while few, if any, 1921 contracts have been 
signed up. The New England Coal & Coke Co. con 


tinues to quote 1920 foundry coke at $22.70 delivered 
where the freight rate does not exceed $3.40 a ton, 
but is having difficulty in placing car lots inasmuch as 
Connellsville is obtainable at $18.50 delivered, or $12 
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s, and less. One broker recently circularized the 
iry trade on Connellsville coke at $19.20 delivered, 
d not receive a single reply. 

Warehouse Business.—The reduction in 
el prices has curtailed the consumptive demand, 
illy that for iron on which quotations are barely 

ly with every indication of 

teel. Local supplies of both materials are larger 
in months, and bands also are 
ng more freely. The demand for structural steel 
Fewer bolts and nuts are going into consump 

The Reading Iron Co. 

inces a reduction of 50¢. per keg in cut nails, but 

ssued a new list of extras. L« 

wide 


recent Iron 


below those 


preaking 


they have been 


ind prices are barely steady. 


cal wire nail quota- 


take a range, but they nevertheless are 


rer than they were a month ago. Some makes of 
washers are easier. 

; bbers now quote Soft steel bars, $5 to $7.50 per 100 
flats, $6 to $6.35 concrete bars. $ tire steel, $6 
spring steel, open hearth, $10 rucible $15 ste 

$8 to $8.25; steel hoops, 39 toe calk steel, $7.50 
1 steel, $8 to $10; structural, $4.50 to $6.50 plate 
o $5.25; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, $7.25; No 
sheets, $9.15; No, 28 galvanized sheets, $10.50 efi 
$5 to $7.50; best refined, $7 Wayne, $9.50; band i: 
p iron, $9: Norway iron, $20 


Finished Material.—Bids are in on 230 tons of struc 
| for the Connecticut Adamant Plaster Co., New 
en, Conn., but aside from this prospect the market 
liet. Shapes generally are quoted at 3.10c., f.o.b. 
sburgh, but small have been 
is 2.80c. Plates are quiet at 3.25c., Pittsburgh, the 
price, with most mills asking 2.75c. 


tonnages booked as 
New England 
ids are expected to enter the market this month 
first quarter, 1921, requirements. One sale of 160 
of bars at less than 3c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh base, is 
ted, but business otherwise is largely confined to 
ts and odd carbon content bars, at 3.25c. or less. 
Boston Elevated Railway probably will close on its 
requirements this week, and the Boston & Maine 
id is sounding out the market on approximately 
1921 rails. Requests for deferred mills 

pments have increased of late, and those for cance!l- 


latter 


00 tons of 


+ 


ns also are larger, and to satisfy the 


reducing contract prices to pres- 


mills 


me instances are 
irket quotations. 
Old Material.—Foundries are resorting to all 
machinery cast 


isures to forestall deliveries of \ 


st common practice being rejections. One ship 
vho delivered six cars this week, had all rejected. 
v cars of strictly No. 1 machinery have been taken, 
it $40 to $41 delivered. The movement of 
plate is confined to old contracts. A limited ton- 
heavy melting steel at $17.50 f.o.b. shipping 
has been bought by a broker this week, but other- 
e market is at a standstill. Approximately 600 
small lots, of borings and turnings have been 
1ased by brokers here for Pennsylvania blast fur- 
at $18.50 delivered. There is a limited market 
tton ties at $15 delivered. The General Electric 
West Lynn, Mass., last week sold 60 cars of old 
rial and obtained full market quotations, the qual- 


quote 1 at 


D Y 


f offerings being excellent. Prices as 
? 


il yards follow: 


railroad wrought 00 ; 
rd wrought » 00 00 
\ ight pipe (1 in. dia., over ft.) 15.00to 1f 
shop turning 12.00 t 13 
yn borings ] 
xle turnings 
: t ) 
‘ 
\ S ; 
‘ 
i 
ite 
ma b! ¢ 


; Detroit branch of the Wetmore Reamer Co. o 
ikee, Wis., has organized a new company to han 
; t sale of Wetmore expanding reamers in the 


i r Peninsula of Michigan. James J. Ward has re 


; 1 as assistant sales manager to become one of the 
; ree members of the new firm, which will be known 
Ps ’ » * = : . , > 
: the Wayman-Taylor-Ward Co., with offices at 40 


1 


Detroit. 


Estate Exchange Building, 
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Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Nov. 8. 
Pig Iron—There is little buying and selling and the 
market What iron figures in the trans- 
actions now is resale material, and is being sold gen- 
erally at about $43 for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon grade of 
foundry. There 


has weakened 


are reports that some is going for less 
cannot be verified. maker 
who sold about 2500 tons last week says the price was 
“about $45.” Another maker insists it is selling nothing 

Many of the resale transactions are 


than this, but these One 


lower than $45. 


in connection with iron the shipment of which was re- 
quested suspended by foundries engaged in making 
automobile parts or allied industries. Furnaces look 
for an extended lull. 
VW I is ollows 

N ; 4 to $48 

N ‘ I » Sil ' ) +4 ) 

N s j » 4 

VI } 

i SS ‘ “ 


and Steel—Business is still hesitant 
new inquiry and few orders. Mills are try- 
ing to work out tonnage their There 


have been no price changes, except that material has 


Finished Iron 
with little 


now on books 


settled to a general level nearer the 3c. basis than 
before. A waiting attitude is being preserved by cus- 
tomers and mills and it looks as if this will extend 


real test will come, mill 
the year The Steel 
level of many inde- 
and the idea is advanced 


rest of the year. The 


nterest elieve, after the first of 


l 
Corporation prices are below the 


} 


pendents’ operating expenses, 
1 
that some milis 


may find it cheaper to close than to 
That will take out production and be equiva- 


len ) an increase in demand. The market for bars 
now stands at about 3.25c. Pittsburgh. There has been 
ome 3c. business taken, but 3.25c. is the regular price. 
Shapes are firm at 3.10c. and plates at 3.25c., though 
it is understood that concessions to 3c. have been made 
on business by mills outside this territory. Mill opera 
close to normal here, with wire mills in steady 
vy production. One plate mill has been closed, but 
» far as can be learned this is the only shut-down. 
Ther 1ave .been some requests for cancellation, but 
mi re adhering to a policy of no cancellation. Some 
reque for extended shipments have been granted. 
Shipments are good. Bids are being taken for the 
‘ Hote Statler, Buffalo. About 7000 tons of struc- 
tural steel will be required. 
\ ‘ f.o.b. Buffalo are Steel bar 4.65 
plates, 4 No. 10 blue annealed sheets 
{ No. 28 ga inized sheets, 
Old Material—Dulliness still characterizes the 
irket, with sales limited to those made by dealers. 
This element entering the situation operates to keep 
f lipping more rapidly. There has been no 
p in prices from last week, but there is no 
isin n sight, and indications are that the 
t been reached. Mill stocks generally are 
rg it s believed they are fairly well cov- 
! e wer and as some mills have been re- 
i to one shift and some others have been closed 
ether, there is little prospect that the old material 
‘t will pick up for some little time 
, ‘ per ¢ f b. Buf 
ilar grad $22.00 to $24.00 
sed to 21.00 
mna } ito 3 0 
ad NT ight ts nn 
y ‘ ‘ 7 o 2 in 
7 ‘ } x té to 2 on 
38.00 
& } +00 to 320.00 
f hop t gs 1i250to 1450 
' t ng S50 19.50 
- ie g 1 hto 1200 
1ils 21.00 ft 2° 00 
grate bars 12.00to 23.00 
ate e¢ . secoeeers e 28.90 to +90 
ww izht pipe 18. 00 to 183.06 
J bushes ng P 19.00 to zZ nn 
B heet stampings . 15.900 to 15.66 
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Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Nov. 8. 


Pig Iron.—Actual sales of pig iron during the past 
week were very few and altogether for small lots, the 
largest reported being 150 tons of Southern iron. Two 
fair sized inquiries for early shipments are before the 
trade, one for 2000 tons of foundry iron from a melter 
in this district, and one for 1000 tons of malleable from 
an Illinois melter. On the former inquiry, it is reported 
that Southern iron was quoted from $38 to $42, the 
lower price said to be on resale iron. It is understood 
that the purchase will be delayed for a few days. One 
furnace in this district has made a quotation of $45.50, 
furnace, on the Illinois inquiry, but does not expect to 
secure the business. A producer of basic iron in this 
district has offered a considerable tonnage to a steel 
maker ‘at $37, furnace. While this quotation was $6 
below last week’s nominal level, the offer was not ac- 
cepted, as the steel maker considers even this price too 
high. This interest during the past 10 days purchased 
a round tonnage of basic at a price reported to be in 
the neighborhood of $32.50, but whether this was resale 
iron or furnace iron, the buyer would not state. North- 
ern iron is quiet, and furnaces are holding at $45 to 
$46. On an attractive tonnage, it is said that this price 
can be shaded considerably. Northern resale iron is 
available in fairly large tonnages at $42.50, with 
smaller lots going from $38 up. Southern iron for re- 
sale is offered at $38 and $39, an offering of 500 tons at 
the former figures going begging. A local broker is 
reported, however, to have purchased 500 tons at this 
figure. In last week’s market report, it was stated, 
that a 10,000 ton inquiry was before the trade from a 
Springfield, Ohio, melter. This was a telegraphic error, 
the inquiry being for 1000 tons. 


Based on freight rates of $4.50 from Birmingham and 
$2.5 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnat 

Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (b 

price) $42.50 to $46.50 
Southern coke Sil >.25 to 2.75 (Ne 

sott) ‘ - 13.75 to 47.75 

Ohio silvery, 8 per cent sil 60.52 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 

¢. 3 3 ar - (7.52 
gasic northert 39.52 


18.02 


Malleable 


Finished Material. 
ter inquiry for finished materials during the week, but 
that these were generally for small tonnages. Steel 
bars, wire products, and small spikes are in moderate 
demand, and some sales are reported. The general 
quotation for steel bars is 3.25c., Pittsburgh, and sales 
are being made at this price. The sheet market is ex- 
tremely dull, buyers holding off in the expectation of 
lower prices. Mills in this district are comfortably 
fixed for orders for the remainder of this year, and are 
operating up to their capacity. To date none of them 
has opened its books for first quarter. Talk of lower 
prices are heard, and it is reported that a consumer in 
this territory bought 400 tons of black sheets at 5.75c. 
This was a very desirable specification, the entire ton- 
nage calling for the same size and gage. Plate and 
structural business is very quiet. The American 
Bridge Co. has been awarded two girder spans amount- 
ing to 200 tons by the Big Four Railroad, and the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. 80 tons from the same interest. The 
McClintic-Marshall Co. has taken the steel for a sub- 
station for the Columbus Ry. & Power Co. amounting 
to about 100 tons. Warehouse business is quieting 
down perceptibly, and orders received call for small 


(nominal) 


Some sellers report a little bet- 


lots for immediate needs. No price changes are re- 
ported, jobbers quoting from warehouse: 

Steel bars, 4c. base; shapes, 4-in, and heavier, 4.16 
plates, 4.50c.; cold rolled rounds, 1™%-in. and over, 6.25« 
cold rolled rounds, under 1%4-in., and flats, squares and hexa 
gons, 7c. base: steel bands, 6c. base: No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets. 7c. base: Nos. 14 and 16 blue annealed sheets, 714< 
base: black sheets, 28-gage, 8c.; galvanized sheets, 28-gage 


%e wire nails, $4.50 per keg base 


Coke.—The coke market is quiet. Connellsville fur- 
nace coke is offered from $9.50 to $10.50, with foundry 
at $11.50. Wise County furnace coke is quoted at $10 
and foundry $13 to $15. Sales of New River foundry 
coke, aggregating 300 tons, have been made at $15, 
ovens. 
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Old Material—The scrap market is extremely 
and weaker. Dealers are confining their efforts ¢, 
ing old contracts, and are experiencing some difficu|: 
securing shipping permits. Very few transaction 
reported, and these are on a lower basis. Steel mj 
this district are contemplating reducing operations 
are not now in the market for scrap. Dealers gene 
have reduced their buying prices on such items a 
rolling rails, car wheels, railroad wrought, rai 
cast, locomotive tires and malleable cast $2. Bo, 
and turnings also are down $1 a ton. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices: 


Per Gross Ton 

RO eT ee ee $10.50 to $11 

SF An o's 6 div wh 0d cme ecw ew aod 23.50 to 24:5 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up........ 47.50to 48 

Bumreaiemme GOO) TAIR. . 6 ccccccscccavin 26.50 to 27 

ESORVY WIBICIRE BOSls cic ceccccvicesses 17.50 to 18.5 
Steel relies for meltine..coccccdccvcccs 19.50 to 20 

eee SE <0 eae de aia ee eee ead 31.50 to 32 

Per Net Ton 

No. 1 railroad wrought............. 18.50 to 19 

en I lo 7S 2 pias de aia bi eka ale 8.50 to 9.( 
en MD o's o's 5. ekaiv x Kewell 7.00 to 


Te ee eae 23.50to 24 


A? CE cnoes<k ach eaweadar 26.50 to 2 

SRE IED <a 6's.) wat w eretash Gian oo ates 19.50 to 20 
OM WEE. cats ivvbcadteve nc esns ewe 32.00 to 32 
Lo omoti tt-es (smooth inside).... 18.00to 19 
NR SNE I sae ao ds pica tev: biog Ro ae 11.50to 12 
Malleable cast ..... csc. conesss BDO ee 3C 
Railroad tank and sheet............ 11.50to 12. 

Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Novy. 

Pig Iron.—In spite of the Steel Corporation’s 
and announced level of $38 for first half of 1921 
the booking of a ten-day run on foundry by the Gul! 
States Steel Co., at the same base, the regular i: 
pendent merchant foundry producers say they have : 
changed their price up to the close of the week. Th 
will not do so as long as they can keep away from it 
account of the large amount of iron billed on the $42 
level, much of which runs well into the first quarter ot 
1921 and some into the first half. They claim that th 
spot business that is done by the merchant furnaces 
on the basis of $42. A car lot of 1.75 to 2.25 sili 
brought $42 and one of 2.75 to 3.25 brought $45. Th: 
larger foundry interests report no bookings of hig 
than 100-ton lots, but one interest received an inqui: 
during the week for 2000 tons and another for 800 to 
for Middle Western delivery. The price quoted 
$42 base. Part of the $38 iron sold by the Gulf Stat 
Steel Co. went to a Southern pipe maker and part 
the Middle East. The leading interest is disposing 
its $38 iron chiefly to large pipe works which tak: 
number of grades not easily disposed of otherwis 
One New York exporting house, which ordered 200 
tons for last quarter delivery some time ago at $4 
faces a loss if the order is billed for export and ha 
been trying to take a smaller loss by selling in t! 
country. It has been offered under the market 
was feeling for takers during the week. This is 
only actual resale iron in the South that has bee! 
spotted, and it has not yet been manufactured. It 
in no wise certain that the Gulf States Steel Co. w 
have any more foundry to offer, but it is equally t 
that it may have some. The Sheffield Iron Corporati 
is scheduled to resume during the week. The Alaban 
Co. announces the installation of a Heyl & Patters 
pig casting machine at the Gadsden furnace plant. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 
naces, the Tennessee company included, as follows: 


Prownary TA. FE. 76 WO Baek cs vc descucs $38.00 to $42.00 
D5 6's )a 6.0 No6'k aCaly ae OSD RA 38.00 to 41.00 
CEG. 6ncistcanXedakucivandesd cen 60.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The United States Cast Iron P 
& Foundry Co. has finally closed with the water a! 
sewerage board of New Orleans for 8400 tons of pi 
from 6 to 42 in. All the plants of the leading inter: 
are fairly busy, but there is little new business comi! 
in. Knoxville and Macon, Ga., placed small orders. !' 
is stated that almost one half of the sanitary shop: 
have closed and the other half operating from 50 p: 
cent up. There are reports of price shading. Mold« 
in the Anniston district have remained at work und 
a 15 per cent wage cut under protest. 
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oal and Coke.—Coke is much easier, and the new 
announced a week ago are the maximum. There 
disposition, however, to cut under the market. 
are at $12.50 base and spot $14 base. 
e coke is obtainable at $10. Coal production 
d 284,000 tons last week. This compares with a 
of 300,000. The coal strike hangs on, but pro- 
has reached a point that obviates all uneasi- 
In fact, spot coal has dropped to the level of con- 
Export coal is nil for the time being. 


te 
( acts 


‘id Material.—The scrap market could not be more 
There is little or no attempt at real transactions. 
rices quoted are nominal. Concessions are not of- 
because it is not believed they would produce 

yards, 


iote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 


consumers, as follows 
eteee: MIeEsise nai oX $19.00 to $20.00 
melting steel. 18.00 to 19.00 
COME. ccccccensoce 30.00 to 32.00 
WROOHD cccccvece aw caee . 29.00to 31.00 
car wheels 2S 00 to 30.00 
1 wrought 19.00 to 20.00 
DIMGO dccnnes ‘ ea + i 20.00 to 21.00 
iron borings »00to 10.00 
shor turnings : 9 00to 10.00 


New York 
NEw YORK, Nov. 9. 


foundries which have been long 
with an insufficient number of molders have 

le to employ additional men on account of the 
ip of the labor situation and are now turning 

e castings than for some time. These foundries 
ng all the iron that is coming to them and in 
ises are urging shipments. For the most part, 
foundries have more iron than they can use 
reselling continues. There is relatively little of 
Pennsylvania iron for sale, but there is plenty 
ibama and Buffalo iron on the market. On Ala- 
ron, $38 is the usual quotation for No. 2 foundry 
nace, but reports of lower prices are current. In 
se of Buffalo iron, the prevailing quotation seems 
from $42 to $43, but the opinion is expressed that 
furnace, could be done. In eastern Pennsylvania 
ual quotations are based on $43.50, furnace, for 
plain. The sellers are viewing with satisfaction 
ent blowing out of blast furnaces and believe that 
vill have a tendency to stop the downward trend 
erhaps hasten the day when demand will be as 
as supply. At the present time there is no in- 
F t in furnace iron, as it is known that furnaces are 
illing to quote prices that can compete with those 
on resale iron. 
te for delivery 


Vig Iron.—Some 


in the New York district as follows, 





furnace prices $2.52 freight from eastern Penn 
$5.46 from Buffalo and $6.16 from Virginia: 
Pa., N&. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25.$47.52 to $50.52 
Pa., No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 45.77 to 48.77 
Pa., No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 44.52 to 7.52 
ilo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 . 47.46to 48.46 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 49.16 to 50.16 


Ferroalloys.—There is no inquiry for either ferro- 
ranese or spiegeleisen and quotations are nominal 
asis of $170, seaboard, by both British and Ameri- 
producers. Some resale ferromanganese is still 
ble on a basis of $155, seaboard, but no further 

are reported. The higher grade of spiegeleisen 
minally quoted at $75, furnace, with resale metal 
able at substantial from this level. 
have been no sales recorded. An interesting de- 
nent is the importation to Great Britain in Sep 
er of 500 to 600 tons of silico-manganese from 

5 A small amount of this has found its way to 

U England. High grade man- 


concessions 


United States from 
e ore is inactive and nominal at 45c. to 50c. per 
eaboard. The 50 per cent ferrosilicon market is 


f julet at $80 to $85 per ton, delivered. 
Finished Iron and Steel.—Prices are substantially 


il, with 3c. a ready possibility on plates, shapes 
rs on an attractive order for early delivery. It re- 


s that many mills are still quoting higher prices, 
admit a willingness on a firm, attractive order to 
A lot of 200 tons of plates for 


le the 3c. level. 
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export brought quotations of 2.95c. and 2.90c. and was 
closed at 2.75c., Pittsburgh, by a Western mill. Can- 
cellations appear to be numerous, but mills are refusing 
to accept them where concerns are clearly solvent, and 
a crop of lawsuits is expected to result. The railroads 
of the East have apparently closed for al! their 1921 rail 
requirements. The business has been placed chiefly 
with two independent rail makers and the Stee) Cor- 
poration and practically in all cases on the basis of a 
price to be named later. One exception appears to be 
a relatively small tonnage definitely sold at $62.50, 
as noted three weeks ago, and indications are that the 
independent mills will hold out for a price of $62 to 
Many in the trade express the belief that the 
promulgation of its price policy for 1921 by the Steel 
Corporation would have a salutary effect on business, 
which is clearly a waiting one. Meanwhile, an increase 
in warehouse business is looked for on the score that 
buyers will buy from hand to mouth until mill prices 
are well defined. New business in bolts and nuts is 
Eastern makers have not been dependent 
on the automobile trade, and few if any requests for 
have been*made, and the movement of 
to consumers is proceeding orderly. Difficulty 
owing to the coal regulations, is still a 
on delaying movements from mills. Probably 
10,000 cars are negotiation, with the 
& Nashville for 2000 hopper cars and the 
Southern Railway for 2500 box cars the latest to enter 
the market. The structural steel market is exceedingly 
being very few calls for bids on construc- 

is in the market for 


tion work The Standard Oil Co. 
2000 tons for 3altimore: the New 
. 


$63. 


lacking, but 


‘ancellations 
material 
in getting cars, 
fa ‘tor 
under active 
Louisville 


quiet, there 


an office building in 
York Telephone Co. wants 600 tons for an exchange a 
Coney Island and the Atlantic inquiring 
for 150 tons of fabricated steel. No jobs of importance 


Coast Line is 


have been let. 

W ' ‘ for 1 ] nment New York is follow Soft 
bau } , ‘ » 28 plate r Om to 3.38 shapes 
Sac. ft Ni I ron, flats, wider than 6 ir Se with 
ha . rounds, square ind flats, 5.88<« with fu 
ext ind othe sizes, 4.88c., with half extras 


High-Speed Steel—The price of $1.25 per lb. for 
18 per cent tungsten high-speed steel, which producers 
continue There is practically no 

high-speed steel to-day and prices depend 
largely upon the conditions of each sale 


to quote, is nominal. 
market of 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Chief interest centers in the possi 
bility of a reduction in prices of pipe. It is understood 
that prices were discussed informally by several manu- 
facturers of pipe in the East early this week, but no 
immediate contemplated. At any rate, 
such a revision is expected before Jan. 1. An 
award of 250 tons of 12-in. pipe for the city of New 
York was made to the Paladino Construction Co., which 
will furnish materials and lay the pipe. Manufacturers 
are still comfortably filled with orders. We quote, f.o.b 
New York, 6 in. and larger, $77.22; 4 in., $87.22: 3 in., 


$97.22 


22, with $2 additional for Class A and gas pipe. 


change was 


Warehouse Business.—A very light business is be 
ing done by warehouses. Several dealers have 
received practically all back orders with mills. There 
may be a downward revision of sheet prices when low 
priced sheets now being rolled by mills are received. 
Warehouses here have reduced the base price on soft 
steel bars from 4.75c. per lb. to 4.50c. per lb. Hoops 
and bands have dropped from 7c. to 6c. per Ib. and 

fined iron bars are being quoted at 5c. base, a reduc- 

of 50c. per 100 lb. These changes will be noted 

n “Current Metals” page next week. Tin plates, 

primes and wasters have dropped off $1, which has been 
1314. 


Old Material.—There has been almost an absence o 
during the past week. Even buying to fill old 
yrders is practically at an end. The prices quoted be- 
low, therefore, represent more the prices of a week or 
so ago when sales were made than now, when there is 

it little testing of the market. Though prices may go 
lower, dealers say they cannot reach pre-war prices, 
pointing to the one item of labor alone; they say it cost 
$2 a ton to manufacture scrap then, whereas now it 
‘osts about $7. A little heavy melting steel for delivery 


most 


ted on page 


e 


sa/es 
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to Monessen .was transacted at $23, delivered. No. 1 
machinery cast, when bought, changes hands at approx: 


imately $35, shipping point. 


Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 
Heavy melting steel . $17.00 to $18.00 
PURO TE. WHERE: sks accesses ceaweuene 29.50 to 30.00 
Relaying rails, nominal.....cccerses 55.00 to 56.00 
Re a aa 23.00 to 24.00 
Iron car axles ‘ oie or .. 43.00 to 44.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought..... vecseoss Bene wm. Ze.ee 
Wrement I17On TEACH... vsiccccunse 18.50 to 19.00 
Forge fire ee eet <a 10.00 to 11.00 
No. 1 yard wrought long...... 19.00 to 20.00 
Light iron 7.00 to 8.00 
Cast borings (clean) 16.50 to 17.00 
Machine-shop turnings ........... 12.50to 13.00 
Mixed borings and turnings..... »ee 12.00 to 12.50 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam 

mot under 2: ft. TORE) s+ »6 0-60 ; . 15.50 to 16.50 
Stove plate Ser Tree Tee eT ee 22.50 to 23.00 
Locomotive grate bars......c.cccccecs 23.00 to 24.00 
Malleable cast (railroad)..........- 22.00 to 23.00 
Cle: CER WOU 5.60 etc ced bwesens occa 35.00 to 36.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton: 
NO; I~ WaCeeery BOGE. ds % cas cuenues $37.00 to $37.50 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 
materials, etc.), cupola size....... 36.00 to 37.00 


No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size.... 27.00 to 28.00 
No 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 
EY sina Cinna ken ee es han aen 27.00 to 28.00 





Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 9. 

Iron Ore.—Ore shipments are beginning to fall off. 
Starting with Sunday, the Pittsburgh Steamship Co. 
began to lay up its barges as fast as they reached Lake 
Erie ports, and many of these will be out of commission 
by the end of the week. The steamers of the Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co.’s fleet and most of the vessels carrying 
ore for independent interests will continue to operate 
until the end of the month. Ore firms, generally, are 
now in good shape on their contracts and with fair 
weather conditions they will be well cleaned up with 
shipments on contracts by Dec. 1. There appears to 
be no reason for changing recent estimates that ore 
shipments of the season will be about 57,000,000 tons. 
The lake movement until Nov. 1 was 53,122,342 gross 
tons, a gain of 9,143,928 tons over the same period last 
year. Shipments during October were 8,848,986 tons, 
or only slightly less than in September, when they 
amounted to 8,923,482 tons. However, the October 
movement shows a gain of 2,647,103 tons over the same 
month a year ago. 

Erie dock increased nearly 1,000,000 
tons during October, the amount on docks Nov. 1 being 
10,212,975 gross tons as compared with 10,400,767 tons 
on the same date a year ago. Receipts at Lake Erie 
ports last month were 7,175,718 tons and for the sea- 
until Nov. 1, 39,134,919 tons, as compared with 
34,043,434 tons during the same period last year. Ship- 
ments from until Nov. 1 were 
tons as compared with 23,508,602 tons till Nov. 1 last 
year. Receipts at other than Lake Erie ports till 
Nov. 1 were 12,137,007 tons, as compared with 8,637,303 
tons during the same period last year. 


Lake stocks 


son 


these docks 29,277,387 


We quote delivered lower lake ports: Old range Bes- 
semer, $7.45; old range non-Bessemer, $6.70; Mesaba Bes- 
semer, $7.20; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $6.55. 





Coke.—Prices have continued their downward trend. 
A Cleveland consumer late in the week purchased 35 
ears of standard Connellsville furnace coke at $9, but 
since then $8.50 quotations have appeared. Sales of 
prompt shipment foundry coke are reported at $10 to 
$10.50. We quote this grade at $10 to $11. 

Pig Iron.—The market was never duller than at 
present and sellers generally do not have well-defined 
ideas as to what present prices are, particularly on 
foundry grades. Resale iron is dominating the mar- 
ket. There are numerous small lots of this iron in foun- 
dry grades for which owners are trying to get the best 
prices possible. While the quantity of resale iron may 
not be large, it is in excess of the demand and some of 
the furnace companies are inclined to wait until this 
iron is absorbed before naming lower prices, feeling 
that whatever price they quote, a lower price will be 
named on resale iron. Consequently, some producers 
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are making as nominal quotation the former 


price of $47 on foundry iron. The Valley furna: i. 
on this grade declined $1 per ton during the w on 
a small lot sale of No. 2 iron at $44. Quotati ini 
foundry iron range from $42 to $44, but resale j, an 
probably be bought at around $40. One southern (Qpjy 
producer is asking for offers on early shipment f y 
iron. The only new inquiry of any size is for 50 s 
of malleable iron from an Illinois car builder. T} 8 
no activity in Bessemer and basic grades. A few all 


lot sales of low phosphorous iron are reported, 
resale iron at somewhat under furnace prices. F e 
stock piles are growing as a result of suspen of 
shipments and absence of new orders. One 
Detroit furnaces is scheduled to go out of blast 
week and other Central Western furnaces are |i] 

be blown out before the end of the month. 





We quote delivered Cleveland as follows, based 


new freight rates, these being a 56c. switching ch 
local iron, a $1.96 freight rate from Valley point 


rate from Jackson and $6.67 from Birmingham: 


| PP ee eee eT TREE $4 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.43.96 to 4 
Southern fdy., 45.92to 49 
Ohio silvery, sil 61.36 to ¢ 
Standard low 54.00 to f 


2.25 to 2.75 
S per cent 
Valley 


phos., furnace. ; 
Finished Iron and Steel.—Prices quoted by 

pendent mills continue to show a downward tend 
Demand is light. Buyers generally are placing « rs 
for small lots of steel to cover early requirements on); 
Steel bars, which have been held at 3c. to 3.25c. for 
a few weeks, are now quite generally established at the 
lower price, although sales of miscellaneous smal! lots 
are still being made at 3.25c.. Plates are easier. While 
most independent mills are declining to quote below 
3c., a Cleveland mill has booked several orders aggre- 
gating 2500 tons at 2.95c. and has quoted 2.90c. on a 
3000-ton lot. Tank shops are endeavoring to place 
several lots of plates aggregating 6000 tons at 2.75c. 
These are understood to have a contract with the Steel 
Corporation, but are willing to pay $2 a ton above the 
Steel Corporation’s price to get earlier deliveries. A 
leading independent mill has reduced prices $2 a ton on 
structural material to 3c. Hard steel reinforcing bars 
are weak and have further declined to 3.25c. Sales of 
large round hard steel bars, rolled from shell steel, are 
being made to agricultural implement manufacturers at 
3c., or $5 a ton reduction from recent prices. 


Cleveland warehouses quote steel bars at 3.34c, to 


plates, 3.64c. and structural material, 3.44c.; No. 9 
nized wire, 4.70c.; No. 9 annealed wire, 4c.; No. 28 
sheets, 8c. to 8.50c.; No. 28 galvanized, 9c. to 9.50 N 
blue annealed, 6.50c. to 6.75c. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Manufacturers are still busy 
on old contracts and have enough orders on their books 
to keep them busy for from two to four months. New 
business is very light, being limited to small lots for 
early needs. Bolt and nut prices are steady, with ab 
a 2% per cent spread between high and low quotati 
Manufacturers are inclined to hold to ruling prices 
present, but it is expected that when new buying starts 
up in any volume there will be lower prices. 

Small machine bolts, rolled threads, 25 to 10 pe 
off list sizes in cut threads, 25 per cent off list 
and longer sizes, 25 per cent off list; carriage bolts, sn 1 
and shorter, rolled threads, 20 and 10 per cent off 
threads and larger and longer sizes, 20 per cent off | 
lag bolts, 40 per cent off list: plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 I 
head, 25 per cent off list, the 20 per cent extra for 
style heads being unchanged; machine bolts, both sn 
and shorter, and larger and longer sizes, 10 per cent off 
hot pressed sq. and hex. blank nuts, 50c. off list; tal 
nuts, list; cold pressed sq. and hex. blank nuts, list plu 
semi-finished hex. nuts, 40 per cent off list. 


Same 


Sheets.—The demand for sheets is light and some 
of the mills badly in need of orders are willing to make 
considerable price concessions, The Riverside works 0! 
the Otis Steel Co. is shut down this week. Independent 
mills quote blue annealed sheets at 4.50c. to 5c. Prices 
on Nos. 8 to 12 gages in tank steel are lower. Th 
now being quoted by one mill are on the 3c. plate ba 
or 3.60c. for No. 10, this price being a decline of 
a ton during the week. Box annealed sheets are quo! 
at 5.50c. to 6c., and galvanized sheets at 7.50c. to °°. 
for No. 28. Mills have not yet named prices for auto- 
mobile body sheets for the first quarter, and the quota- 
tion on these remains nominal at 7.85c. 
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\arehouse Business.—Warehouses now have good 
but report sales light. Recent warehouse prices 
ets are being shaded $10 a ton and a local jobber 
luced prices on automobile body sheets to 8.85c., 
Other warehouse prices are unchanged. 


Material.—Activity in the scrap market ap- 
to be growing less from day to day as dealers 
the tonnage due on unfilled orders. A few sales 
orted to cover on old contracts, but some of the 
are getting well cleaned up on their old orders. 


Old 


N f the mills is in the market and little buying is 
d by consumers before the first of the year. 


Offerings do not indicate that there is a surplus of 
. _as production has apparently fallen off as much 
: demand. The market continues rather weak. 
S rails have declined about $1 a ton and iron rails 


) ton lower. In the 


ioted $2 a absence of sales, 





yns on many grades are nominal. 
juote delivered consumers yards in Cleveland and 
follows: 
D steel ‘ $94 00 to $24 0 
under ft 6.00 to 7.00 
rerolling. OO te » On 
ee ° 00 to ,n0 
ir axles... ; $1.00to 42.00 
phos. melting scrap 6.00to 27.00 
POTINSBE ccoccesececs O00to 16.50 
shop turnings 11.75 to 12.0 
i borings and short turnings 00 t 16.50 
turnings for blast furnaces 16.00 to 16.50 
sed steel ai & O50to 0 
id wrought ... Dias ; 6.00 6.50 
id malleable ) 
xle turnings... i ae ( ) 0 
died sheet t I t ] ) 
rge flashi yver 1 I 1 0 
flashings under 10 lr 
bu a 
grate bars ( ) 
whneeis ( 
1 flues rt 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 9. 


pendent makers of plates, shapes and bars have 
decided to decided 
further reductions. 
ising down plants rather than making further 
this time. In fact, a plate mill 
has closed down for a week, at 


stand at the 3c. 


Much is heard 


make a 


el against 


‘essions at 
irge company 
[he open-hearth department of 
sed Monday, having four 
Some plants making finished steel aré 
g at less than 50 per cent of capacity. 
lecline of $1 a noted the past 
prices on foundry iron and an actual drop, as 

1 by a sale, in basic, of $2. Most of the resale 
that which was contracted for in New England. 
west resale price reported is $40.75, base, Buffalo 


the same com- 


weeks’ supply ol 


4 1 
STOCK, 


week in 


ton is 


lers generally agree that this is the dullest period 

ny months. What buying takes place is on a 

-mouth basis. Cancellation requests come in 
inequally, some sellers having no requests, others 
many. Generally the buyer must present a very 

e reason for desiring to cancel, other than the 

tancy of lower prices. Cancellation 

f finished material than in raw material. 


requests are 


é Y 


[> 


ig Iron—Foundry iron is now obtainable from 
Pennsylvania and Virginia furnaces at $45, 
hough no sales are noted. Basic iron has been 
>45, eastern Pennsylvania furnace, by an Eastern 

: mpany. The lowest price noted on resale foun- 
E n is $40.75, Buffalo furnace. A Bridgeport, Conn., 
‘turer has been disposing of some foundry iron 

lot of 2700 tons at the price at which he con- 

for it, namely, $41, base, some being taken in 

strict. An eastern Pennsylvania manufacturer 

1utomotive line has been disposing of about 
s of foundry, malleable and charcoal grades in 
s and with the help of several brokers. What 


rn 


+ 


resale iron is being offered in this district was, in 
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75 per cent of the cases, originally contracted for in 
New England in quantities large enough to take care 
of possible winter tie-ups. Iron from Buffalo furnaces 
figures in resale transactions more than iron from 
other districts. There is a total of about 20,000 tons 
of iron piled at eastern Pennsylvania furnaces, whereas 
100,000 tons is a normal quantity. Requests for can- 
are not as frequent as in finished steel lines 
instance, a seller with 26,000 tons of 
books has requests from four buyers for 
cancellations totaling 1000 tons, but the seller considers 
these buyers as having a legitimate excuse. 
railroad has inquired for 250 tons of foun- 
s expected that the order will be placed with 


Some se] 


ellations 
As a typical 
orders on his 


but one of 
A Southern 
dry, but it 

a Southern furnace 


emand since election, saying 


lers profess to see a trifle 
that foundries 
isly ordered suspensions of shipment have 
prompt pment since Nov. 2; a few more 


i} sn 
liries in small tonnages have also developed. 





I 1 on delivered in con 
imer | or vicinity, except those for 
x I vy) fo} fu 1cre 

I 2 $46.54 $48.54 

} | N x 17.791 19.79 

\ O.74t 74 

\ ‘\ 1949 , 9 

: ' $4.41 14.54 

(7; fh 16 

S 1 ) enon 

cf if 

i \ l 0.1 4 

D) cevcedtecceccoeseueessececs ) 
Ferroalloys.—There are rumors of resale spiegel- 


eisen chang inds at $65 and $70, though $80 is the 

yminal furnace price. Resale ferromanganese is gen- 
erally quoted at $150; by the makers, $170, c.i.f. 
Atlantic seaboard. 


been 


billets and $65, 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Though no sales have 
made for 5 
Pitts} irgh, for forging 


Wire rods are 


rerolling 
billets are uniformly quoted. 


! 
nominally $75, Pittsburgh. 


some time, $55 for 


Though plates, shapes and bars are 


Finished Steel. 


idmittedly obtainable at 3c., no prices lower than this 
ire reported by sellers, though buyers maintain to sel! 
ers that competitors have offered at lower levels. There 
ire enough sales of small tonnages to establish the 3c. 


such as a recent sale 


tonnage of plates to the 


ymmodities, 


; 


of 200 tons of bars and the 


Penns inia Railroad, reported last week. Bars gen 
erally are quoted from 3c. to 3.25c., Pittsburgh. The 
Western is asking for 1000 freight cars, 


Norfolk & 


Ww nquiry may result in plate business. 


ton has 


these being heavy melting 


Old about $1 a 
iol 


alte ed severai 


Material.—A decline of 


' 9 
tems, one ot 


steel, an eastern 


Pennsylvania mill having purchased 
, ad and offers $18 for the next 
uuys. The Phoenix Iron Co. has bought about 1000 


som it SY2O ie! 


ivere 1, it 


ns of bundled skeleton at $16, delivered. There is 
practically no new business, and most buying on old 
orde vill have been completed by the week’s end 


es have also affected low phosphorus borings, 


rnings and No. 1 cast 
: 
{ ‘ 
, 1 t , 
‘ 4; 
' 
ri) 
f f { 
{ ) 
} 1 to 
} } r t } 
to n 
t gz le for 
7 , \ 
' ; ; tur g ( 
) 4 
] ) f 17.5” 
H ] for equiv nt) f ) ts non 
Q eon ) a 
~ r ll piants) N0to ? 0 
} 2 4 
R road grate bars ‘ 28 00 to 9 00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use).. 25.00 to 26.00 
yaad malleab 27.50 to 28.50 
Wrought ron und oft steel pipes 
ind tubes (new specifications) 20.00 to 21.00 
Iror MP Diivias ccrdavdaocctsxt 35.00 to 37.96 
Steel ir axles oe — . B5.00t 27.06 
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St. Louis 
St. Louis, Nov. 9. 

Pig Iron.—Aside from an inquiry for 1000 to 2000 
tons of carwheel iron, either charcoal or coke, the week 
was without any feature as regards buying of pig iron. 
The furnace representatives reported that local melters 
were taking all that came forward on their contracts 
and were apparently using it, as there was practically 
no disposition to ask that shipments be held up. As to 
price, no change is reported and representatives say 
that with the steady reduction of furnace capacity re- 
ported, there is little or no likelihood that there will 
be any reduction. 

Coke.—The market continues to soften with 
prices ranging from $11 to $15 oven for best selected 
72-hr. coke, although the lower price is not frequently 
found. For prompt shipment coke the range is from 
$13 to $15 per ton, with $15 per ton asked for deliv- 
eries in 1920. No by-product prices are being made 
at present here and there is none available from the 
local furnace. 


1 
coKe 


Finished Iron and Steel.—lIn finished products the 
week has been very quiet with no developments in the 
contracting division worth mentioning. 

We quote for stoc k out of warehouse as 


follows: Soft 


steel bars, 4.0746¢c iron bars, 4.50« structural material, 
1.17 toc tank plate 1.37%¢c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
7.274 No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 8.20c 
No. 28 galvanized, black sheet gage, 9.70c. 

Old Material—The scrap market weakened very 


rapidly last week, following the movement begun be- 
fore election day and the only business that appeared 
was entirely a matter of trading among dealers to get 
material to deliver on contracts about to expire. Se- 
vere cuts were reported, but even with these there was 
no real business stirring. The lists out included 1,600 
tons from the Wabash, 900 tons from the Mobile and 
Ohio and 2,700 tons from the Pennsylvania. All these 
close during the present week. 














W quote dealers’ price f.o.b consumers’ works St 
Louis industrial district as follows 
Per Gross Ton 

Old oO i : 228.00 to $28 u 
Old teel 1 is reroliing 2é.UU TO 2 
Old stes rails, less than 3 feet.. LS.50 to 19.00 
I ! . tandard se sub- 

ject to inspection ‘ 10.00 to { Oo 
Old ear wheels 229 00to 32.50 
N« I railroad heavy meiting steel 

st p 17.00 to 17.50 
He vv shoveling stee 16.50 to 17.00 
Ord iry shovelir steel 16.00 to 16.50 
Frogs, switche id guards cut apart 127.50to 18.00 
Ordinary bundled sheet 10.50 to 11.00 

Per Net Tor 

Heavy axle and tire turnings 10.50 to 11.01 
Iron ang! bars . 26.00to 26.50 
Steel angele bal 17.00 to 17.50 
Iron car axles 37.00 to I7.50 
Ste ir axles 27.00 to 27.50 
Wrought arch bars and transom 29.00 to 29.50 
N l railroad wrou 8.50 to 19.00 
N railroad wrought 7.50 to 18.00 
Railroad spring 7.00 to 17.50 
Steel couple! and knuckle 7.00 to 17.50 
Locomotive tire | nehes and over 

smooth inside 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 dealers’ forge ».00to 15.50 
Cast iron borings 9 00 to 9 AY 
No, 1 busheling 7.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets nd ring 12.50to 13.00 
No 1 railroad cast crap . 26.00 to 26.50 
Stove plate and light cast scral 9.00 to 19.50 
tailroad malleable 8 00 to 18.50 
Agricultural malleable 7.00 to 17.50 
Pipes and flues 8.00to 12.50 
Railroad sheet and tan scrap L.00to 11.5450 
Railroad grate bat 16.00 to 16.50 
Machine shop turning 7.00 to 7.50 
Country mixed I 12.50to 13.00 
Uncut railroad mixed scrap 1.00to 11.50 
Horseshoes ~» 21.00 to 21.50 
Railroad brake shoes os 17.00 to 17.50 


Steel Treaters New Headquarters 


The new headquarters of the American Society for 
Steel Treating will be located at 4600 Prospect Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, in accordance with the agreement in- 
volved in the recent amalgamation. Beginning Nov. 
20, all correspondence should be sent to the above 
address where W. H. Eisenman, executive: secretary, 
will be in charge. 
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British Iron and Steel Market 


Blast Furnaces to Resume Next Week—Senj. 
finished Steel Weakening—Belgian 
Iron Competing 
(By cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Ni 
Most of the miners voted against an accept 
the settlement of the strike, but it has been ca 3 
and a general resumption is expected this 
Operation of blast furnaces will not start unt 
week. In the meantime business is at a standst 
Cleveland producers hope to resume export busi: 
foundry iron at an early date. They are fee! 
keen competition from Continental producers, | 
pig iron being offered at £11, delivered Scotland. 
prices in the meantime are unchanged. Further 
500 tons of Belgian basic iron have arrived her 
The position of the steel market is unalter 
semi-finished steel is weakening. 





Belgian bill 
offered at £14 f.o.b. and bars at £15 f.o.b. T 
makers are still waiting for the fixing of a n 
price and asking 45s., basis, for 
Merchants have sold at 40s., basis. Sheet 
Officially quoted at £21, but outside sales hav 
done at £18 10s. and lower prices are talked otf 
galvanized sheet market is weak, with the Fren 
uct offered in France at £34 f.o.b. 

A large steel merger in South Wales is imn 
including collieries, tin plate, steel and galvanized 
works with a capital of £3,000,000. 

We quote per gross ton except when otherwise st 
f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent fig 
at $3.34 for £1, as follows: 


prompt sh 


Ship plates ..... ,sostackae § @Cipte ¢ $86.84 to $ 
Boiler plates . saan 30 Oto 35 O 100.20 to 
MEE bios wai’ aes 26 10to 31 0 88.51 to 
(Channels ‘ ; _ 25 15to 30 5 86.01 to ‘ 
Beams ~ cocee 20 2600 83O O 85.17 to 
Round bars, ™% to 3 in.. ze. €ts Be © 93.52 
Rails, 60 Ib. and up... 25 Oto 27 0 83.50 t 
Billets ssecsees AOS BRO 2G © 60.12 ¢ 
Sheet and tin plate bars 

ae a ee 18 Oto 21 0 60.12 t 
Galvanized sheets, 24 g + Oto 386 O 116.90 t 
Black sheets, 24 g.40 26 2g. 50 Oto 54 0O 167.00 t 
Tin plate base box...... 2 1%* 6.93 
Steel hoops 7" ~ oa. 113.56 
Cleveland basic iron..... 11 15 39.25 
West Coast hematite..... 15 15 52.61 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry.. 11 5 37.68 
Ferromanganese .... . dd Oto 40 O 116.90 ¢t 
Coke , : oa 3 2% 10.48 

*Prompt delivery forward, 41s. ($6.85) 


Industrial Traffic League to Meet 


The National Industrial Traffic League will ho 
annual meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, Nov. 18 and 19. This is the first time the 
has met in New York, and it is expected that the 
vention will be of special interest to New York 
pers, because of the many recent changes in 
affecting New York. 

The National Industrial Traffic League was 
ized 13 years ago as a medium through which th 
mercial and industrial traffic men representing shi} 
could co-operate in matters of general or mutua 
terest pertaining to transportation. Its members! 
composed of the traffic representatives of indu 
plants and commercial organizations and at p! 
numbers approximately 1000 members. It deals 
with subjects of general interest, as, for example: 
of lading; demurrage; classifications, reconsignn 
and diversion; transportation instrumentalities 


other questions relating to transportation which 
shippers’ interests. 

The league holds three or four meetings of it: 
tire membership each year, at which reports of com 
tees are received, discussed and acted upon. The 1! 
tion fee is $10 and the annual dues are fixed 6) 
committee. 


executive 
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SURPLUS STEEL 


Barde Corporation Acquires Large Tonnage in 
Shipyards on Pacific Coast 


VASHINGTON, Nov. 9.—Surplus steel at shipyards 
Pacific Coast has been purchased from the Ship- 
Board by the Barde Steel Corporation, New York, 
ill be resold by that company. 
arrangement is somewhat different from that 
ing the sale of surplus steel at Eastern yards to 
ime company. Under the Pacific Coast contract, 
has just been signed by Admiral Benson, chair 
f the Shipping Board, an appraisal is to be made 
vernment experts of the surplus steel. The Barde 
guarantees the Shipping Board at least 50 
of the appraisal amount for the different ma- 
If the price at which the Barde company sells 
| is not more than 60 per cent of the appraised 
the company retains as its profit the difference 
n the 50 per cent figure and 
ts received in excess of 60 per cent of the ap- 
value will be divided between the Shipping 
and the company, the former receiving 75 pe 
nd the latter 25 per cent. The Barde company 
ven a bond of $1,000,000 to insure the carrying 
the contract. 
1 that the surplus steel and other materials 
n the contract worth about $15,000,000. 
plus steel at Eastern yards already purchased 
Barde company cost the company nearly $11,- 
according to estimates made at the ; 
last winter. 


the sale price. 


Sal¢ 


are 


tj ’ f 
Lime Ol 


Barde company pledges itself not to sell any 
° Pacific Coast surplus east of the Rocky Moun 
nd to dispose of all of it within a year. Ship- 
rd officials had expected it would take three 
get rid of it. The board will be able to dis 
ts sales force on the Pacific, 400 employees 
ision already having been dropped. 
al Benson in commenting upon the deal said 
d it to be the most favorable 
Although the surplus has advertised 
e repeatedly it has been found difficult to dispose 
ine bid of $4,000,000 was 
1 recently. 
s estimated by the board that it is likely to re- 
‘ 63c. on every dollar of cost for the surplus under 
irrangement. 
e arrangement with the Barde company does not 
any vessels or hulls which are for 


i 
> 
i> 


arrangement 
been 
than 


something more 


sale on the 


Coast. 


Rkecord Breaking in the Pittsburgh 
District 


hough in general steel plant operations have been 
a declining scale for several weeks past, a number 
cords recently have been established in the Pitts- 
district. The October ingot production of the 
urgh Steel Co. exceeded that of any 31-day 
th in the history of the company, and the Edgar 
nson works of the Carnegie Steel Co. broke the 
l’s record for open-hearth steel production in one 
for a 14-furnace plant, furnaces of stationary 
These works established 36 new production rec- 
luring the month, covering all departments, the 
th being the most remarkable in the matter of new 
is in the 45 years of its existence. In the open- 
th department 26 records were established, in the 
iry five new high records, in the rail mill two, in 
Bessemer department two, in the splice bar depart- 
one, and the grand total of ingots produced in 
Bessemer and open-hearth departments never be- 
was exceeded. 
Che sintering plant of the Farrell, Pa. works of the 
negie Steel Co. in October smashed all former 


+ 


thly high records for production, and also had four 
weekly and five new daily high production marks. 
new high record marks were hung up in the plate 

of the Homestead, Pa., works of the company, 
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the 84-in. mill in October turning out 13,732 tons as 
compared with 13,493 tons, the best previous record, 
established in March, 1919, while the 110-in. or Liberty 
mill ran off 22,885 tons as compared with 22,203 tons 
the previous record production, also in March, 1919. 


MORE OPEN TOP CARS 


New Order Makes Many Available for Steel 
Industry—Increased Output of Coal and Coke 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 9.—Additional open top 
will be available for the steel industry as a result of 
an amendment by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to its order confining the use of these cars to coal. 

Under the latest order, open top cars with sides 42 
or more, must be used for coal. The order 


cars 


in. in height, 
I 


as it has been in effect for several months limited the 

use of cars with sides 38 in. in height, and more, to 
coal. 

It is the expectation that the change in definition 

f coal cars will release about 25,000 additional open 

top cars f use in transporting steel products, build- 

erials, and other commodities which can use 


ing mat 
this class of equipment. 
follows 


This amendment of the open top car order 


the substantial improvement in the coal situation which 


caused the suspension of the lake priority order ten 
days ago. The open top car order is the only one of 
the coal priority orders still in effect, and it will prol 
bly be suspended entirely not later than Dec. 1. The 
order applies to all railroads East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the original order issued early in the summer 
having applied to the territory between the Atlantic 
Coast and the Mississippi River, but being extended 
further west about a month ago. 
The order, known as Service Order No. 20, as now 
ne¢ i reads as follows: 
i ‘ “ as 
2 ‘ irs 
\ x ) fix y flat } - aw 
rf. t measure ‘ t or 
‘ \ i I which on Jul i$, 1920 
‘ e fe the ! orta 
I if | for othe vies 
The amendment to the order was effective at mid- 
night, Nov. 7. 


Investigation of Grafting Charge 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered an 
igation into reports that railroad employees were 
being bribed to obtain preference in the supply of coal 
cars. One charge recently made was that car distribu- 
tors in different parts of the country have been receiv- 
ing compensation for displacing and placing coal cars 
and that a system of petty graft involved dumpers and 
inspectors, conductors of freight trains and coal agents 
of railroads. 


invest 


Production of Coal and Coke 


The weekly report of the Geological Survey shows 
that for the fourth successive week production of soft 
coal during the week ended Oct. 30 continued above the 
12,000,000 ton mark. The total output for the week, 
including lignite and coal made into coke, is estimated 
at 12,338,000 tons. This was an increase of 97,000 tons 
over the preceding week, and, except for the week ended 
Oct. 25, 1919, just before the great coal strike, was 
the largest production since the armistice. The total 
establishes a new record for the weekly output during 
1920. The average production per working day was 
2? 056,000 With four weeks consecutively above 
12,000,000 tons, it is the longest period on record of 
sustained output at that rate except during the summer 
of the war year 1918. 

The production of beehive coke showed an increase 
of 8000 tons over the preceding week, the total during 
the week ended Oct. 30 being 399,000 tons. Two dis- 
tricts. one embracing Alabama, Tennessee, and Georgia, 
and the other Virginia and Kentucky, show a further 
decrease from the preceding week. 


tons. 
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HIGHER COSTS 


Effect of New Freight Rates and High Priced 
Fuel—Developments in the Pittsburgh District. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Nov. 9.—In face of a declining 
market, costs at the plant of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. increased from $5 to $6 per ton of finished ma- 
terial in October, states President James A. Campbell. 
This advance is largely attributable to higher freight 
rates and to high fuel costs. In the meantime, however, 
fuel has declined to more normal levels and production 
costs have proportionately dropped. It is the belief 
that the national election will prove a stabilizing factor 
in the current market, though it is not likely to stay 
price reductions. Manufacturers feel that conditions 
in the industry will gradually right themselves. Mean- 
while the lull in buying is being more sharply reflected 
each week in operations. Six of the 25 blast furnaces 
in the Mahoning Valley are idle, another probably will 
be suspended this week, while several of the others 
are producing more or less irregularly. Steel depart- 
ments are operating on an average of about 70 per cent. 
Some of the smaller sheet makers are curtailing their 
schedules or have stopped their mills altogether. For 
the past month the Falcon Steel Co. has been operating 
six of eight units. 

Construction of large additions to the DeForest 
sheet plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. is progress- 
ing and is affording employment to a large number of 
workers. This work and the new 600-ton furnace being 
erected for the Trumbull Steel Co. at Warren represent 
the most important expansions now under way. A 
number of companies which plan to proceed with en- 
largements are holding such projects in abeyance pend- 
ing the outcome of readjustment in costs. 


Fuel Prices Still Sagging 

Fuel prices continue to with spot steam coal 
available at $4.50 mine and by-product from 50c. to $1 
per ton higher. furnace obtainable at 
from $9 to $10. Prevailing coal prices represent a de- 
cline of $8 per ton from the market peak and from $5 
to $6 on quotations that ruled for weeks, while the new 
coke price is $12 under the absolute peak and $7 to $8 
below the market that prevailed for weeks. 


sag, 


Spot coke is 


Rumors About Sheet Transactions 


In the sheet market the most conspicuous develop- 
ment has been the reported cancellation of an order 
for 14,000 tons of black sheets by a Detroit manufac- 
turer of containers. Each of the four large independent 
interests denies that it has taken a reported order of 
18,000 tons of black sheets at a price under 5c. mill and 
the order cannot be traced to any of the smaller makers. 
In determining current iron and steel prices there has 
been some confusion because of the growing volume of 
resales, due to consumers’ liquidating raw material in- 
ventories at prices below producers’ levels, such quota- 
tions having been mistaken for manufacturers’. De- 
mand for galvanized sheets is somewhat firmer, with 
the market spread between 7.75c. and 8.50c., though re- 
ports of commitments at 7.25c. are being discussed in 
sales circles. This compares with a Steel Corporation 
price of 5.70c. on No. 28 galvanized. 


Conditions in Pipe Market 


First influences of the readjustment as affecting the 
pipe market were ascertainable during the past week, 
when inquiry for oil well casing sagged. This situation 
has not affected the market in any way, because of the 
large unfilled tonnage of the two major Valley makers. 
There is apparently no let-up in demand for line pipe. 
Cancellations have been of a negligible nature. 

In the steel bar market prices are sinking from 
3.25c. to 3c., with several interests reporting substan- 
tial unfilled tonnage. A number of automobile makers 
have cancelled light sizes used for rim sections and this 
has had a depressing influence on the market. Mills 
which have been catering to the automobile industry are 
in position to give quickest delivery. 

Though some plate tonnage has been booked at 
2.85c., the market is nominally at 3c., and while new 
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business is limited, the leading interest professes 
an improvement. 
Low Prices on Basic 
Lower fuel costs have had an immediate effect oy 
iron prices, sales of basic having been negotiated a: $29 
to $40. New demand, however, is practically no: 
ent, aside from forward business on producers’ 


see 


Loh 
Very little iron is being stocked and makers point to a 
shortage when demand revives, as it is expected do 


about the first of the year. Bessemer and mallea 
grades are quotable at $42. Last week’s sales of basic 
totalled 6500 tons, for delivery over the remainder of 
the year, at $40, furnace. 


OCTOBER STEEL OUTPUT 


Ingot Production at the Same Rate as 


September 

Steel ingot production in the United States n 
ued in October at the rate of September. While (cto- 
ber had one more day, there were five Sunda as 
against four in September. The statistics just published 
by the American Iron and Steel Institute skow that 
30 companies which made 85.12 per cent of the stee) 
ingot production in 1919 produced 3,015,982 gross tons 
in October, against 2,999,551 tons in September. FE 
mating the production of the remaining companies 
the same basis, the October output for the country was 
3,543,212 tons, or 136,277 tons per operating day, against 
an estimated September total of 3,523,908 tons 
135,535 tons per operating day. 

The table below gives separately the production of 
Bessemer and open-hearth steel ingots by months from 
January, 1919. No figures appear for the last four 
months of 1919, the gathering of statistics in that period 
having been suspended because of the steel strike: 


Vonthly Production of Steel Ingots by 30 Companies Which 
Produced About 85 Per Cent of Total in 1919—Gross Tons 

Open Hearth Bessemer All Other Total 
January, 1919 2,001,153 749,346 7,279 3 1 778 
February 2,043,635 655,206 5,842 2 704,683 
March 2 100.528 555.332 6,405 2,662,265 
April 1,732,447 500.770 6.494 9 71 
May 1.506.015 114,392 8.617 1.929 024 
June 1,692,257 121.634 5.398 29 919.219 
July 1,875,630 625,246 7,300 2 176 
August L.988,.651 748.212 9.218 2 746.081 
January, 1920 2,242,758 714,657 10,687 2,968,102 
February . 2,152,106 700,151 12.86 24 
March > eee 3,487,245 795,164 16.640 49 
BT sew ccccccce See 568,952 13,017 2.¢ } 
May ... oe 2,201,544 615,932 15,688 2,883,164 
June ‘ 5+ eh Ga 675,954 17,463 2,980,69 
July ; eoee 2,185,633 653,888 13,297 2,8 § 
NE is % oe 0a wa 2,299,645 695,003 5,784 3, 432 
September > 300.417 693.586 548 l 
October > 835.863 676,634 3.485 &2 





Plate Inquiry at Seattle 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 9.—An inquiry is in the 
Seattle market for 1250 tons of steel plates, flange 
quality, %4 to % in. thick for this year delivery. 

Steel conditions still are very dull and prices weak. 
Steel bars from warehouse have been reduced $5 per 
ton to 5.75c., steel plates, $6 a ton to 6c.; and base 
sizes steel bands $5 to 6.45c.; while steel bands under % 
in. wide are 7.70c. 

Seattle exporters have advices that mild steel fiat 
bars rolled by Belgian mills are being offered i 
Shanghai, China, at prices equal to 4c., Shanghai from 
American mills. English export houses in China are 
offering iron and steel products rolled in Belgian mills 


ng 


at much lower prices than American mills are quoting 





Company Contrasts Living Costs 
PITTSBURGH, Nov. 8.—The Union Supply Co., a sud 
sidiary of the United States Steel Corporation, has 
issued a schedule of prices on a large sheet comparing 
costs of vegetables, fruit, meat, groceries and textiles 
in July of this year and on Nov. 4. The poster !s 


headed, “Is the Cost of Living Coming Down?” and 
shows in parallel columns that sugar was 12%#. 
lb. on Nov. 4, compared with 28c. per Ib. in July; pota 
toes have dropped from a July price of $1.35 a peck 0 
45c.; coffee has decreased from 44c. per lb. to 32c. per 
lb.; apples from 10c. per Ib. to 5c. per lb., and Lancaster 
gingham from 30c. a yd. to 23c. a yd. 


per 











The Metal Supply Problem in Germany—I 


How War Shortages Were Met by Substi- 
tutions—Effect of the Latter on Present 
and Future Consumption of Copper and Tin 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Oct. 20.—The metal scarcity 
v made itself increasingly felt in Germany as the 
war went on compelled the German industry to husband 


esources to the utmost and to this were due many 
sweeping changes in the metal working industry. Sub- 
ite materials were introduced, proving serviceable 

t greater or lesser extent, but it goes without say- 
ng that much nonsense was published on that subject 
press of all countries. 

were credited 


Judging by some reports, 
with almost superhuman 
r in meeting any industrial emergency, while others 
ered it a patriotic duty to ignore any new feat 
rmed by German industry or discount all such re- 


Germans 





I . Needless to say, neither of these extreme views 
kely to convey a clear idea as to how Germany 
tackled the metal shortage problem. It is proposed. 


fore, to 


to give in the following a close survey of 
tivity of the German metal working industry dur- 
war, with special reference to the raw material 
as well as employment of substitutes. All 
ts made are based on official data. 


ST en 


Copper 


Soon after the outbreak of the war and the ensuing 

ide the supply of copper from overseas was cut 

off. Prior to the war half the American copper produc- 
t found its way to Germany. Production 
mest ‘copper ores amounted to only 25,200 


19] domestic 


from do- 
tons in 
consumption reached approximately 
while the total consumption, including 
' finished and semi-finished products, was over 
00 ton It is estimated that before the war Ger- 
nported 350,000,000 marks’ worth of copper. 


VU tons, 


Scrap Copper Gathered Everywhere 


ihe copper consumption of the German war and 
n industry was approximately 125,000 tons per 
Supplies from neutral countries did not relieve 
ally the situation created by the British blockade. 
ermore, domestic production slumped nearly 50 
during the first months through the mobiliza- 
miners. But much time was wasted in “getting 
ds.” First of all, the oVerrun territories of 
im, northern France and western Russia were 
ed bare of every available scrap of copper and 
and considerable quantities were thus placed at 
isposal of the industry. By far the largest sup- 
owever, were secured in Germany by the com- 
leering of all stocks of copper and and 
gh refining old material by the electrolytic process. 
juantities thus recovered were comparatively large, 
hardly surprising in view of-the fact that in 
ears before the war at least 40,000 tons of copper 
ifacture was turned out. A special raw material 
for the war industry was organized in order to 
vise the confiscation and subsequent distribution 
hand. Household and kitchen utensils 
are estimated to have yielded approximately 
0) tons of copper. Later on the confiscation was 
nded to cover church bells, copper roofs, roof pipes 
much apparatus formerly exclusively made of cop- 
r copper alloy. When trench warfare set in an 
ive scheme for clearing up the débris behind the 
was organized and the quantities gained in the 
f shell bands, fuse parts, cartridges, etc., were 
onsiderable. Besides this, all men-of-war as well 
erchantmen were thoroughly overhauled and all 
parts which could be substituted by iron were 
ved, 
pared with the several thousands of tons gained 
ne electrolytic process during a month, the output 


brass 


KS on 


( 


———— BY C. A. HEISE 


of the Mansfield copper mines—the only ones of real 
importance in Germany—was insignificant, However, 
even 0.8 per cent ores were mined, with the result that 
the output reached at times 2300 tons per month. On 
account of coal shortage, this figure, however, could not 
be maintained. Another 1000 tons per month was ob- 
tained from reconstructed copper mines in Serbia. 


Iron Replaced Copper 
Strict given by the Supreme Army 
the use of copper and brass in the 
of army supplies to essential parts only. 
Helmet fittings, tunic buttons and other parts of the 
soldier’s equipment 


orders 
Council to confine 
manufacture 


were 


formerly made of brass were sub- 
stituted by while for munitions in and 
fuses in particular zine took the place of brass. Cop- 
per wires in cables found a substitute in zinc, aluminum 
or 1ron 

In 1916 
ake the place of 


before. 


iron, general 


would have to 
than ever 
wires for 
propellers and 
covered 


was recognized that iron 
extent 
shell bands, tubes, 


copper to a larger 
fuses, 


torpedo 


Cartridges, 
firing tubes, 
made of 
with newly invented rustproof coatings, and consider- 
able difficulties had to be overcome till satisfactory re- 
achieved. The question of providing a suit- 
able substitute for shell bands proved rather important, 
seeing that immense quantities were required for their 
For the smaller calibers zine gave fairly 
while for the larger ones a special 
soft iron was advantageously em- 
ployed. In this may that ex- 
periments carried out at Krupp’s in Essen with soft 
iron produced in an open-hearth furnace resulted in 
turning out a product possessing practically all the 
features and properties of copper. 

One of the immediate results of the restricted cop- 
per consumption was the substituting of marine bronze 
by brass having an average copper content of 57 per 
cent with slight additions of iron, aluminum and man- 
ganese. The results in general were satisfactory, though 
the composition did not prove a success in parts subject 
and high pressure, as for instance gear 
wheels, worms, fuel valves, etc. For such parts marine 
bronze had to be employed as before; at best a 70 per 
cent copper containing brass was permissible, while for 
bushings, ordinary bearings, etc., a copper-zinc alloy in 
the ratio of 3 to 2 was the rule. Iron bronze, an alloy 
containing 57.7 per cent copper, 40 per cent zinc, 1.8 per 
cent iron and 0.4 lead, was also extensively used, as it 
lends itself equally well to forging and casting 

With the declaration of the unrestricted submarine 
warfare and the subsequent increase in the building of 
torpedo and submarines, the demand for brass 
castings for various purposes reached an unprecedented 
height. Fittings, propellers, torpedo tubes, ete., were 
made of steel castings. Corrosion was partly countered 
by providing the parts with a lead coating, varnishing 
or enameling propellers turning out a failure. Copper 
tubes on board ship were substituted by brass and later 
on by lead-coated steel tubes, while condenser tubes, 
formerly containing 98 per cent of copper, were then 
made of a composition the copper content of which was 
gradually reduced to 70 and 65 per cent. Turbine blades 
were also made of an alloy poorer in copper than 
hitherto used, while nickel-plated and enameled steel 
blades did not come up to expectation. 

The restrictions in the consumption of copper were 
not confined to the navy, but covered all the other in- 
dustries, in particular the electrical industry. Princi- 
pally aluminum took the place of copper—zinc or iron 


plants, 


other 


electric 


many parts were now iron, 


sults were 


manufacture. 
satisfactory results, 
brand of electrolytic 


connection it be stated 


‘ . 


to triction 


ate 
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not entering into consideration—and it would appear 
that for a long time to come aluminum will succeed in 
holding its place against copper. 

Germany Will Buy Less Copper 


The following table shows the distribution of cop- 
per supplies before the war: 


Per Cent 
NRE SRR << 5 x ci didnt te Ate pee Sree wR 40) 
Brass works. pn ale eee ocr 2 be 
Copper rolling mills sn Seisncah acl aia tac eind . 15 
General engineering, boiler, container and 
tank factories, shipyards, railroads, foundries, 
fitting manufacturers, et : ; . 88S 
Chemical works.. ie a Stas WOR a 1.5 


In general it may be said that for purely economic 
reasons alone Germany will have to curtail her con- 
sumption of copper to a minimum during the next 
decade. Moreover, the war in general and the sub- 
marine warfare in special has demonstrated the fact 
that modern steel casting technics has now reached a 
pitch of perfection which robs brass of much of its 
boasted superiority in that respect. Even for countries 
in a more fortunate position than Germany, the prob- 
lem of cheapening production with a view of success- 
fully competing in the world’s market is inseparably 
connected with the raw material question. 

Tin 

Before the war practically the whole of Germany’s 
supply of tin was obtained from Bolivian ores, the value 
of which—including the quantities of raw tin coming 
from India—amounted to nearly 100,000,000 marks in 
1913. As with the other raw materials which Germany 
imported, supplies of tin from abroad ceased some 
months after the outbreak of the war, and though lim- 
ited quantities were coming forth from Holland for 
some time afterwards, even that source could not make 
up for the absence of the Bolivian There were 
but two ways of grappling with the supply problem: 
commandeering all available stocks and confiscating all 
tin manufacture, including bronze, and strictest econ- 
omy in the use of tin, confining its use to essential parts 
only. The consumption in Germany amounted to ap- 
proximately 20,000 tons in 1913. 

Church bells were a valuable source of supply, the 
bronze of the bells containing about 15 to 20 per cent of 
tin, which was recovered by the electrolytic process. 
Obsolete guns, munitions, spare parts as well as old 
cans made of tin plate also came very handy in re- 
plenishing the dwindling stocks. Besides bronze and 
tin alloys, the lids of beer bumpers, organ pipes and 
other articles made of tin helped to cover the urgent 
needs. Many articles possessing an artistic or historic 
value were gladly surrendered on the appeal of the 
government. Further supplies were obtained from the 
vast quantities of tin and tungsten ashes which were 
found in the neighborhood of the exhausted tin mines 
and were passed through a refining process. 





ores. 


Substitutes for Tin 


When it was found that the machinery industry 
consumed enormous quantities of tin for bearing 
metals, the firms were advised to make the necessary 
alterations in the designs so as to render bearings 
adaptable for oil-ring lubrication wherever possible or 
substitute white metal bearings by ball or roller bear- 
ings. Numerous substitutes appeared on the market 
of which lead and zine were the principal elements, 
with additions of copper, aluminum and calcium. 

A composition which gave satisfactory results in the 
marine service and which was chiefly used for electric 
motors of larger sizes contained 78 Zn., 12.9 Cu., 6 AL., 
1.7 Pb., 0.9 Fe., 0.1 Si., while for smaller sizes with a 
bearing pressure of, say, 85 lb. per sq. in. a 91 Zn., 8.5 
Cu and 0.5 Al. alloy was used. On the other hand, ex- 
perience showed that for bearings subject to a pressure 
of, say, 420 lb. per sq. in. and with shafts running at a 
high speed, zinc compositions were a failure on account 
of the hardness of the metal causing excessive heating 
or even seizure. 

A composition that proved its serviceableness as a 
bearing metal for bearings subject to low loads was 
composed of 90 Zn., 1 Mg., 1 Pb., 6.5 Cu., 1.5 Al., hav- 
ing a strength of 230 lb. per sq. in. and a Brinell hard- 
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ness of 112. Another substitute compositio; ich 
proved very satisfactory in turbo-dynamos for 
boats contained 91 Zn., 8 Cu., 1 Al. Further . 
tions are: 


93 Zn, 6 Cu, 1 Al. 
78 Sn, 17 Sb, 4.3 Cu. 


88.6 Zn, 6 Cu, 4.1 Al, 0.6 Fe, 0.2 Pb, 0.6 Sb 


Zine and Other Alloys 


For bearings subject to high stresses, the A 
tion of German Engineering Works recommend 
alloys containing 3 per cent Al. and 8 per « 
while for lower stresses 3 per cent Al. and 2 p t 
Cu. were considered most suitable. An additi: f | 
per cent Fe. to those compositions gave satis 
results. An alloy particularly adapted for mari) 
poses contained 78 Pb., 2 Cu., 8 Sb., 12 Sn., and it 
interesting to learn that similar compositions 


ing a high percentage of lead were successfu! ind 
satisfactorily employed, one firm manufacturin 5 
Pb., 3 Mg., 2 Zn. alloy which was extensively u for 


compressor bearings subject to high stresses 
cium bearing metals were also introduced, es; 

for electric motors and marine engines up to 60( ; 
These metals were not a success at first, w) wa 
chiefly due to difficulties in casting. 

Aluminum was also largely employed in bearin; 
alloys, many of the famous Benz aeroplane ( 
being equipped with bearings composed of 0.3 Fe.,  Z 
85 Al., 5.7 Cu. or 81 Al., 7 Cu., 11 Zn., 1 Fe. It 
teresting to note that these compositions were 
cally immune to corrosion. Even cast iron be: 
appeared on the market, the well known makers of 
small machine tools, Loewe & Co., at Berlin, producing 
a special brand which lent itself well to all-round pur- 
poses, though apparently less adapted for marine serv- 
ice. The tin content of the bearings used in turbo-ex- 
hausters and oil dynamos of the big submarine boats 
was reduced to 42 per cent, while for the turbines of tor 
pedo boats it was found impracticable to use less than 
40 per cent. Further reports from makers of large 
turbo-compressors would show that 40 per cent tin com- 


positions were used without causing undue trouble. 
For smaller sizes the tin content was even as low as 
20 per cent, while for bearings subject to great stresses 


a tin content of 70 per cent proved the required 
mum. 

Parallel with the restrictions covering the 
sitions of bearing metals went a thorough reduct 
the tin content in the various solder compo ns. 
While in pre-war days a tin content of approximately 
60 per cent was the general rule, the exigencies of th 
times compelled manufacturers to cut it down to 25 
per cent. Reports at hand show that such con 
tions proved entirely. satisfactory for all ordinary pur- 
poses, though in the electrical industry the minimum 
content of tin was fixed at 40 per cent. On the other 
hand, solders poor in tin or containing no tin at all 
were also used for various purposes, as, for instance, 4 
10 Sn., 10 Cd., 80 Pb. and a 2 Sn., 12 Cd., 86 Pb. com- 
position, the latter being especially used in the manufac- 
ture of cartridges. Magnesium-lead solder composi- 
tions were not a success, but antimony solder was ad- 
vantageously employed for soldering sheets and plates. 
Mercury solder also proved serviceable, the two com- 
positions mostly met with being 4 Hg., 3 Sn., 95 Pb. 
and 8 Hg., 6 Sn., 86 Pb. 

There were of course many other ways in which 
tin was saved or its consumption reduced to the utmost 
minimum. Tin-bronze or other tin alloys was subs! 
tuted by brass, manganese, bronze, zinc or steel cast 


ings and cans used for food preserving were tinned on 
one side only or made of sheet iron or aluminum. 
Household and cooking utensils were no longer tinned 


but enameled, and condenser pipes were coated will 
a composition containing up to 90 per cent lead, 
it was principally due to those rigorous economica! 
measures that the tin consumption was reduced to aout 
1200 tons per year. 


Continued Tin Shortage 


As regards the future, it is fairly safe to assum 
that for a long time to come Germany will fee! ‘e 
pinch of the tin shortage. This is not only due t 
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, asons but also to the fact that there is a world- 
sand for tin which cannot be met by increased 
"2 .ion, Bolivia and the Dutch colonies are the 
“3 sources of supply, their aggregate output rep- 
8 - 70 per cent of the world’s production. About 


. ent of the Bolivian output, however, is con- 
y the United States, which also imports a large 
the output of the Dutch colonies. On the other 


SWEDISH IRON INDUSTRY 


Difficulties of Past Year—Outlook Far 
From Encouraging 


Man 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 9.—Consul-General Dominick I. 
Murphy has forwarded from Stockholm a synopsis of 
rview with a prominent Swedish engineer rela- 
the unfavorable outlook for the Swedish iron 

y, as follows: 

e Swedish iron and allied industries have ex- 
pel ed serious difficulties during the past year owing 
general depression, the high prices prevailing in 

rid’s markets, and the enormously increased cost 

inufacture. Whether international conditions will 


improve in the near future is impossible to predict, but 
should there be an improvement the Swedish iron indus- 
try will be foreed to meet the keenest competition from 
th n and steel manufacturers in other countries. 


“As for the domestic market the exceedingly high 
prices of fuel will make it difficult for the industry to 
meet foreign competition. There will be no such diffi- 

in foreign countries, for they have the ad- 
vantage in the present rates of exchange. 

“The question of exports is still more unsatisfac- 
tor During the war a number of English purchasers 
f Swedish pig iron and steel were forced to use do- 
mestic materials, which at first were much below the 
Swedish raw materials in quality. During the war, 

+, there came a very considerable improvement, 
illy after the adoption of the electric refining 


GERMAN COMPETITION STRONG 


Belgian Prices Parallel American—Japanese 
Prices Show No Improvement 
While foreign competition in export markets is 


g more acute, German offerings of iron, steel 
hinery are evidently assuming a more serious 
than Belgian sales. With the domestic market 
exporters point out that sales of Belgian ma- 
nto South Amerca and the Dutch East Indies 
little lower than prevailing American prices. 
exporter recently lost a fairly heavy tonnage of 
iral steel in Buenos Aires to a Belgian exporter, 
juoted the equivalent of 2.50c. per lb., Pittsburgh, 
‘ean and railroad freight rates. German quota- 
lowever, preclude the possibility of competition 
price basis. Recent sales of light rails to the 
Kast Indies are reported at $66 per ton, c.i.f. 
aya, 
rade with South American buyers under present 
1 market conditions is becoming increasingly 
An exporter who booked an order for steel 
Buenos Aires for December-January delivery 
le to ship in November, but the buyer refused to 
the order unless he shipped as specified in the 
t. Exporters with canceled material encounter 
ty in reselling. A lot of 300 tons of wire rods 
‘ently offered at $60.50 per ton, Pittsburgh, with 
ers, 
Drovement in the Japanese stock market is con- 
1 by exporters in close touch with the situation 
another temporary rise similar to the recovery 
n the end of June and the middle of August, 
was followed by a sudden decline. Prices of iron 


teel show little change from the low mark reached 
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hand, there is no reason to believe that the dearth of 
tin will result in serious drawbacks to the German in- 
dustry. The experience gained during the years of the 
war with the various substitute metals is being prop- 
erly utilized, so that the necessity for imports on a 
large scale does not enter into consideration. 


(To be concluded) 


method. All this, quite apart from the general depres 
sion in all industries, will make it exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible, for the iron industry in Sweden to 
regain its former export market. Swedish pig iron 
was used to a very large extent in the manufacture of 
munitions of war in England, and one or two other 
belligerent countries. If the present high price of 
production could only be brought down, the situation 
would be considerably improved. The cost of making 
a ton of pig iron at a Swedish factory in 1913 was 8.09 
crowns ($2.17), but in 1918 it had increased to 285.32 
crowns ($6.47). There is no reason to believe that the 
price of ore will be reduced to any extent, neither can 
a reduction in the high charcoal price be expected. As 
for wages the prospect is that they will be increased, 
the 8-hr. law not having fully satisfied the demands of 
the workingman. 

“The only possibility for an extensive reduction in 
the cost of production would be a reduction of the 
present freight rates. Freights for pig iron increased 
from 1914 to the autumn of 1919 no less than 44.80 
crowns ($12). If it is realized that the total annual 
cost of a ton of pig iron was but 80.89 crowns ($21.68) 
in 1913, it will be readily seen that this enormous 
freight increase must be destructive to the industry. 
The factories in the central section of Sweden have to 
pay exceedingly high freights in order to get the goods 
to the shipping port, and these freights have increased 
by 18 crowns ($4.82) per ton. The iron industry in 
Sweden has had to stand an increase in freight alone 
of about 62.80 crowns ($1683) per ton or about 77 
per cent of the cost of production before the war.” 


early in October. Pig iron has decreased from 95 yen 
to 90 yen per ton. It is estimated that more than 
1,000,000 tons of material is on the market in Japan, 
of which about 400,000 tons is pig iron of Oriental 
origin. 

At the next meeting of the Diet legislation will be 
considered toward the proposed combination of iron 
and steel producers and shipyards and the raising of a 
protective tariff on importations of iron and steel. 
Shipbuilders and other consumers who are unable to 
obtain sufficient material for their needs from Jap- 
anese sources will probably be subsidized by the gov- 
ernment to offset the duty laid on foreign material 
that they purchase. 

Some business is being transacted with India, par- 
ticularly in pipe. An exporter of machine tools re- 
ports through his London office large inquiries for ma- 
chine tools and plant equipment, evidently destined for 
Near East countries. 


Owing to growth in its business, the Allsteel Supply 
Co., J. E. Fitzgerald, president, is building a second 
warehouse at its property in Niles, Ohio. The com- 
pany engages in a jobbing business in iron and steel 
products, principally sheets. Mr. Fitzgerald was for- 
merly assistant general sales manager of the Brier Hill 
Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


The Remy Electric Co.’s plant, Anderson, Ind., which 
had been closed for two weeks, has reopened some of 
its departments. It is announced that some employees 
will not be called back until there is an improvement 
in the automobile business. The factory of the Vul- 
eanite Roofing Co. has closed indefinitely for lack of 
business, 150 employees. being laid off. 
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Non-Ferrous Metals : 
& g 
fies ITT neiananell 
The Week’s Prices 
( s Per Pound for Early Delivery 
Copper, New York Lead Zinc 
p Tin - S$  -————_—_—, 
Electro- New New St New St. 
Novy Lake t Yor} York Louis York Louis 
15.00 15.00 39.75 6.75 6.50 7.35 6.90 
i 15.00 15.00 39.00 6.7 6.50 7.35 6.90 
; 1 0 a7 ( 6.50 7.30 6.85 
6 15.00 15.00 6.75 6.50 7.30 6.85 
g 15.00 15.00 37.50 6.75 6.50 7.25 6.80 
9 15.00 15.00 7.00 6.75 6.50 7.25 6.80 


NEw YorK, Nov. 9. 

The markets continue quite inactive, with quotations 
fairly steady except for tin. That copper has reached 
the bottom is the opinion in some quarters, but buying 
is still of small proportions. The price of tin has de- 
clined quite decidedly and there is almost no buying. 
Both the lead and zine markets are fairly quiet, with 
quotations slightly lower. Antimony is little 
lower. 


also a 


New York 


Copper.—The market may be said to have steadied 
itself at close to 15c., New York, for both Lake and 
electrolytic, which is the quotation of most of the lead- 
ing as well as of the small producers. Small lots are re- 
ported to have changed hands at slightly under this 
level, but the few been made to regular 
consumers have New York, for the re- 
15.25¢c., New York, for de- 
In no case, however, may 
said to have quickened, although the feeling 
The fact that industry in gen- 
cause of conservatism on the 
part of consumers to increase stocks. There is a belief 


has been reached, but 


sales that have 
been at 15c., 
and at 


first quarter 


mainder of the year 
livery in the 
demand be 
is conside rably 
eral 


better. 
nas 


slackened is a 


in some quarters that the bottom 


in view of the course of the market in the last two 
months there is not much confidence back of this feel- 
ing. The one fairly bright side of the market is con- 
tinued buying, although on a small seale, by foreign 


countries. 


Tin.—This market is dull and stagnant. Consum- 
ers continue indifferent and dealers are not trading one 
way or the other, even speculation having almost disap 
peared. The market on this side is largely affected by 
the the London market, which, after a re- 
bound from the low levels caused by the coal strike, has 


course of 


again receded, the decline in the last two days having 
been pronounced, due largely to speculative operations. 
To-day spot standard tin was quoted in London at 
£245 15s., with future standard at £251 15s., and spot 
Straits at £248 per ton, all of these prices being from 


£11 to £22 per ton lower than a week ago, although 
not as low as the price reached at the time of the coal 
strike about three weeks ago. There have been no 
sales on the New York Metal Exchange in the last 


week, but on last Friday a few transactions were put 
through by dealers at 38.75c., New York, for spot 
Straits, with November-December shipment sold at 40c. 
London attempted to make purchases here on that day, 
but by the time its bids were received, sellers had with- 
drawn from the market. Spot Straits tin to-day is 
quoted at 37c., New York. Another factor for the de- 
cline has been the recession in the pound sterling. 
Arrivals thus far this month have been 2150 tons, with 
3640 tons reported afloat. Imports for the year to 
Nov. 1 have been 44,923 tons against 25,896 tons for 
the same period last year. 


Lead.—The market is exceedingly quiet and quota- 
tions are almost nominal at 6.75c., New York, or 6.50c., 
St. Louis, in the outside market. A very limited amount 
of business has been done at slightly above these levels 
and also at slightly below them, but in small volume. 
Imported lead no longer is a factor, the cost of importa- 


tion being considerably above the present domestic 
level. Late yesterday the American Smelting & Re- 
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fining Co. reduced its quotation %c. per lb. to 675 
St. Louis, or 7c., New York. bs 





Zine.—Extreme dullness continues to ch terize 
this market, but the undertone is fairly en So 
Domestic demand for prime Western is ey 
light and confined to the immediate needs of 
vanizers. Brass interests seem for the pre 
feeling the slowing up in business and are not 
ing their stocks. Prime Western for early 
quoted at 6.80c. to 6.90c., St. Louis, or 7.25c 
New York. There is a disinclination to quot 
ture positions and producers are meeting only 
mands for early delivery, such as they are. 


Antimony.—This market is also excedi 
with wholesale lots for early delivery quoted 
New York, duty paid. 


Aluminum.—The leading interest continue iote 
virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, at 32.9 
producer’s plant for wholesale lots for early y, 
while the same grade from other sellers is obtainable 
at 28c. to 29c., New York. 

Old Metals.—The downward movement has { 


and the market shows signs of reaction. Dea 
ing prices are nominally as follows: 


Copper, heavy and crucible....... 

Copper, heavy and wir 

Copper, light and bottoms 

ee, DEN og keee ken sees a ewe Oa 

Brass, light Tere eT ee 

Heavy machine composition 

No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings - 

No. 1 red brass or composition turnings 

Lead heavy 

Lead i gsiviee se é.e baa ew Rew Oe 

Zin ‘ 

Chicago 

Nov. 9.—Market activity is at a low ebb and tin 
and antimony have declined slightly below previous 
quotations Sheet galvanizers have bought a little 


zinc, but merely on a hand-to-mouth basis, and a little 
copper has been taken by dealers on speculation. On 
the whole, however, current buying is almost negligible. 
Apparently other factors besides price are preventing 
purchases, as present quotations are practically at pre- 


war levels. Some of the old metals have also d ed 


We quote Lake copper at 16c. in carload lots; tin, 41 
lead, 6.75c.; spelter, 7c.; antimony, 8c. to 8.50c. On old 
metal we quote copper wires, crucible shapes, 10. 
copper clips, 10.50c.; copper bottoms, 9c.; red ASS, 
10.50c.; yellow brass, 7c.; lead pipe, 5c.; zine, 4¢.; \ 
ter, No. 1, 20c.: tinfoil, 25c.; block tin, 30c.; all these 


being buying prices for less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


Nov. 8.—The non-ferrous markets have been quiet 
during the week with very little demand and hav 
ranged somewhat lower in car lots, being quo! 
6.50c. for lead and 6.87%4c. for spelter. In less than 
car lots the quotations have been: Lead, 7c.; speiter, 
7 tin, 46c.; copper, 18c.; antimony, 9c. In th 
Joplin district ores have been very quiet, although mor 
mines were operating than the preceding week, but 
prices showed no definite change from the last 
On miscellaneous scrap metals we quote dealers’ buying 
prices as follows: Light brass, 6c.; heavy yellow brass, 


.00c.; 


8c.; light copper, 10c.; heavy red brass, 1lc.; a4 
copper and copper wire, 11.50c.; pewter, 24c.; yu, 


30¢.; zine, 4c.; lead, 5.50c.; tea lead, 3c.; aluminum, 1°. 


L 


The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio, last week 
closed down its plant for inventory and announced 
that it would remain closed down for an 
period. The plant normally employs about 15,000 men, 


nite 


indef 


but only a small proportion of this force has bee? 
working recently. 
Due to lack of orders, the plant of the Transue-W il- 


liams Drop Forge Co. at Alliance, Ohio, has been cl 7 
affecting 800 employees. Departments will be operat® 


as business justifies, say officials. 
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r1ices Finished Iron and Steel, f.0 b Pittsburgh 
3 eWVe * 
i 
' HYATUAUAALEULANEADSVAQOORUULEGEUONEODAOUOUEGEUOOOEDEUSU EGER AT ATSUEOEG TATA ED EASA ATEN ET EDTA AAT EA EASED ANANTH EAA TAEDA AUNT DUNULTAUEOUEUUONUUNNERUENOLEOEOTOOEUNOUEOERUEAUOEARUDENDEAUEOUEUUUGLNUONUaUOENTEEaEUEUA ENA nANNENNEE 
Freight Rates I. C, $2 5-Ib. coating, I. C., $21.30; 40-Ib. coating, 
. —— . , I. C.,.$22 package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added 
eight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and to poi: 
products, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 Iron and Steel Bars 
} re as follows: 7 st . 25c. from mill. Common bar iron, 
hia . » $0.35 ed NE 4 wwe bee aenes 0.695 
0.335 — ead wane We eae 0.81 Wrought Pipe 
3 Omaha (pipe) ....... 0.78 
0 415 Denver -™ 1.35 Che vA yunts are to jobbers for carload lots 
0 - “hm — . 7 ) t? eir . . ‘ 
0.295 | Denver (wire products) 1 41 on the l 1 basing card 
2 Pacific Coast 1.665 Butt Weld 
; — Coast, ship ‘ae Steel fron 
natles eccee eee ° o ) : . 
S 0:345 | Birmingham a " 0.765 Inches : . Inches Black Galv. 
( 0.38 Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.555 g, +4 and { » 24 8 1544 to 254 +14 to 11% 
S 3 0.475 Jacksonville, rail ind i bile 40 1944 to 29% 144 to 11}4 
I ( sseseee 0.815 | water cara 0.46 4 to3 Sto 574 4144 to 4 gto hy 244tos44g 8 wld 
| City (pipe)... 0.78 | New Orleans ........ 0.515 Lap Weld 
minimum carload to most of the for points is 9 £14 to 38 9 . 20014 to 2814 bite MK 
) To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., 21% to 6 to 41 214 to 6 2214 to 3044 944 to 17% 
the Pacific Coast on all iron and steel products, 79 12 ‘ ke 7 } 194 to 274) 6440 14% 
tructural material, the minimum is 80,000 lb. On  j3and 14 { . 
tem the rate applies to a minimum of 50,000 Ib 5 5 
e is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 Ib. on carloads of , 
: ie Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
um of 40,000 lb On shipments of wrought iron and i . . I, ¥ “a 50 
to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver, the 4a 13 .o 4 29% to 29 i thi es we a 
im carload is 46,000 lb. On iron and steel items not 5 to 9174 dorgto wv | 13% to 23% ora ore? 
ve the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail 4 to 02 to 59)Q 3954 to 1874 to 28 3 279 to ore 
ilar railroad tariffs 2tos 3 to O64 4044 to 44 4 tol 2444 to 345 «(Bg to 1956 
~ . Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Structural Material 65 to 48% 33144087 1 2 2114 to 2914 84 te 16% 
s, 3 to 15 in channels, 3 to 15 in., angles, 3 to 6 2%to4 48 6 3614 to 40 214 to 4 2314 to 3144 11M 0 19% 
or both legs, 4 in. thick and over, and zee 14 47 to 5044 3544 to 39 $46 to ¢ 2244 to 305g 104to 18% 
L 2.454 to ‘ to 8 $3 to 4644 2944t 7to8 144g to 224% 2\4to 10% 
a , ito 1 to 4114 24% to 28 ) to 12 Qietol7e 54 to+24 
Wire Products j obt gx trade in additional 5 per cent is 
ills, $3.25 to $4.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in | ibove d punts, which are subject to the 
including large-head barbed roofing nails, taking isu veigl per cent 
over this price of $1.50 to $2 and shorter than 1 O Ly l es of black iron pipe, discounts 
50 Bright basic wire, $3.25 to $4 per 100 Ib for less in < oad lots to jobbers have been seven (7) 
fence wire Nos. 6 to 9 $3.5 is quoted by the | I hig) price) than carload lots and on butt 
Steel & Wire Co., and No. 8 and heavier, $4 to ine ‘ zed iron pipes have been nine (9) points 
f range of independent maker galvanized wire, \ L p ) 
$ $4.70; galvanized barbed w ind fence staples Boiler Tubes 
$ $5.20 painted barbed wire, $3.40 to $4.60: polished pe: aes - 1 lots fob. Pitts 
f ples, $3.40 to $4.50 cement-coated nails, per count : He } t i ADIOdC » 4 t : 
85 to $4.10; these prices being subject to the usua Du i 
es for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freig »>W l l harcoal Ir " 
to point of delivery, terms 60 days, net, less 2 } ¥% to 8 t 19% to 1% in + 23 
f for cash in 10 days Discounts on woven-wi r : rly to 1% lt + 20 i 
f re 55 to 58 per cent off list for carload lots, 54 to 4 to > i to 30! ; I + 10 to 15 
t for 1000-rod lots, and 53 to 56 per cent for sn ] ye t A to ™% in + 10 to 12 
Pittsburgh 4! to 40 » in + l to 1 
% to 3 ! 1% to + 3 
' . 3% 1% : 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets : . 8 to list 
ructural and ship rivet see $4.75 to $5.00 base , ( ¢ ess—Cold Drawn or Hot Rolled 
er rivet _ ‘ } sud 
rc ve ron Per Net Ton 
t {5 to 40 per cent off t > 
hine bolts, rolled thread 1 in $327 1% in ‘ $207 
40 and to 25 and 107 nt off list 1% 67 to 2% in —— 
cut threads 30 and 10 to 25 per cent off list 1% 2% and 6% M. .cccccecs 167 
1 larger sizes of machine bolts 1% 207 $ ir é , soe s 187 
30 to 25 per cent off t 4% to5tr ; . 207 
ts, %-in. x 6 I pI to special specifications for 
d shorter, rolled threads Oo ecial ecifications fo tubes for 
30 and 10 he I i t w will be subject to special nego- 
ids ‘ list 7 
l tia = 
nd larger sizes t Sheets 
s Nos y 2 and h 1 list Ss Corporation for mill hipments os 
vle heads . .20 ner cent extra she S indard gage in carloads and larger 
bolts, ¢c.p.c. and t. nuts %-in. x 4-in ots j é ery are give n the left-hand column 
’ er and shorter nan: - f ,0 to 10 per cent off t Fo I le dependent mills are getting up to the 
er and larger sizes. \ 20 to 10 per cent off list p! ! right-hand column 
ed sq. or hex. blank nuts . $1.50 to 50c. off list Blue Annealed 
; + WORE ica and eudeabetnc ere Cents per Ib 
& t. sq. or hex. nuts, blank list plus $1.00 8 and hea 45 to 5 
& t. sq. or hex. nuts, tapped .....- list plus $1.00 ‘ ) and » (I ) to 5.25 
5 finished hex. nuts, U. S. S. and S. A. E 3.60 to 5.30 
nd larger.. : 50 and 10 to 40 per cent off list ' G5 te a5 
and smaller... 50 and 10 to 40 per cent off list 75 to 45 
ts in packages 60 and 10 per cent off list neg One Pass Cold Rolled 
s in bulk 60, 10 and 2% per cent off list Bor Auneg! ne CO i a 
ts bed Men ‘ : .50 per cent off list On tn 6 RO 
bolts 7c. base ' : er 
i eee pie 10 per cent off list { to 6.70 
q if and 10 ner cent off list ‘ to &.75 
ent per Ib. extra for less than 200 kegs. Rivets in 14510 6.85 
j y 25ec. extra ‘ e* & 95 
es carry standard extras f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
G il Black Sheet Gag 
Wire Rods +.7 i 
5 ymmon basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- . eo <% 
$57 to $70: chain rods $57 to $70 screw tock rods ’ : so 7 GF 
i rivet and bolt rods and other rods of that char- on 2 a8 
to $70 hig! carbon rod $80 t $95 depen - > ‘ inf 795 
Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts ’ to 8 9 
id spikes, 9/16-in. and larger, $4 to $4.25 per 100 5 to 8.50 
of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each or more; spikes, %4-Iin é to 8.7 
) nd 7/16-in., $4.40 to $5; 5/16-in., $5 to $5.75; track Tin-Mill Black Plate 
$7 3oat and barge spikes, $4.40 to $5 per 100 Ib to &.55 
d lots of 200 kegs or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh Tie >f) 6.60 
$3 to $4 per 100 Ib 5 to 6.65 


Terne Plates 


es of terne plates are as follows: 8&-lb. coating, 290 

80 per package: 8-lb. coating, I. C., $14.10: 12-Ib 
g. I. C., $15.80: 15-Ib. coating, I. C., $16.80; 20-Ib. coat- 
C., $18.05; 25-lb. coating, I. C., $19.30; 30-Ib. coating 
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Spun esenenencenessseene 


Edwin S. Carman, Cleveland, president-elect of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York, 
who will take office Dec. 8, 
1920, for one year, was born 
in Prairie Depot, Ohio, in 
1878. His high school and 
business education was sup- 
plemented by studies in en- 
gineering at the Central 
Manual’ Training School, 
Cleveland. He began work in 
the shop of the Sun Oil Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, and four years 
later entered the engineering 
field with the American Ma- 
chine & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
After two years in the en- 
gineering department, he was 
appointed chief engineer. In 
1908 this company was con- 
solidated with the Johnston & 
Jennings Co., Cleveland, and 
Mr. Carman was appointed 
chief engineer and manager 





EDWIN 5S. 


CARMAN 


of the engineering and machine department. In 
1908 he was engaged by the Osborn Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, to design and build a complete line 


of foundry molding machines. In 1913 he became asso- 
ciated with this company as chief engineer in 
charge of engineering and manufacture of the ma- 
chine division and in 1916 was elected a director and 
secretary. In 1917 he was appointed works manager 
of both the machine and brush divisions of the com- 
pany. He is past president of the Cleveland Engi- 
neering Society and was the first chairman of the Cleve- 
land section of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. He is the author of a treatise on foundry 
molding machines and pattern equipment and a con- 
tributor of papers on the art of machine molding. 

Several changes among the officials of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, were made at the organization 
meeting of the directors, following the annual meeting 
of the stockholders on Oct. 26. The office of chairman 
was created and John Bindley, who succeeded the late 
Wallace H. Rowe as president, was chosen to that posi- 
tion. Willis F. McCook, who has been general counsel 
and a director of the company, was chosen president. 
Clayton Snyder, who has been assistant treasurer of 
the company, was elected treasurer. The official per- 
sonnel of the company now is as follows: Directors, 
John Bindley, Willis F. McCook, Emil Winter, Henry 
Ruhlender, Dr. William H. Nichols, William A. Nash, 
Edward H. Bindley, David P. Bennett and Charles E. 
Beeson; executive committee, John Bindley, Willis F. 
McCook, Emil Winter, David P. Bennett and Charles 
E. Beeson. Officers, chairman, John Bindley; president, 
Willis F. McCook; vice-presidents, Emil Winter and 
David P. Bennett; secretary, Harry J. Miller; treasurer, 
Clayton Snyder; assistant secretary, Ray Maxwell. 

John J. Lamb began work as safety engineer at the 
headquarters of the National Safety Council, Chicago, 
on Nov. 1, succeeding R, H. Guerrant, who left Oct. 1 
to enter the sales engineering department of the Indus- 
trial Appliance Co., Chicago. Mr. Lamb was gradu- 
ated from Amherst College in 1911. Later he was 
connected with the tool, gage and fixture rooms of the 
Singer Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. At the outbreak 
of the war he was transferred to the Remington Arms 
Co. as chief inspector in the making of machine gun 
and rifle parts. In April, 1918, he became supervisor 
in smokeless powder operations for E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Since July, 1919, he has been safety 
engineer for the Aluminum Co., Massena, N. Y. 

Dr. Robert S. Quinby, service manager Hood Rubber 
Co., Watertown, Mass., addressed the New England 
Foundrymen’s Association at its meeting at the Ex- 
change Club, on Nov. 10, on “Stabilizing Employment.” 
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George D. Berry, secretary Boston branch, N 
Metal Trades Association, and the Employers’ A 
tion of Eastern Massachusetts, has resigned “ed 
been succeeded by C. H. Wilson. Mr. Berry j b 
an official of other associations and will conti 
make his headquarters in Boston. 


The War Department has accepted the resi; 
of E. C. Morse, director of sales, effective De 
earlier. Mr. Morse will return to civil life, but 
not yet decided upon the line of work he wil! 
when he leaves the Government service. He 
succeeded by Lt.-Col. E. S. Hartshorn, of the ( 
Staff. During the early days of the war Mr. 
went to Washington as representative of the West; 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. Later he entered the Go, 
ernment service in the purchase branch of th 
struction division of the Army. He was made as 
director of sales in January, 1919, promoted 
assistant director of sales in April, 1919, and during 
the absence of C. W. Hare, director, in France, was 
acting director of sales. When Mr. Hare resigned fr 
the service in October, 1919, because of ill-health, M; 
Morse became director of sales. Since the organizat 
of the office of the director of sales, surplus war 
costing more than $1,685,000,000 have been sold to th 
public, transferred or authorized for transfer to othe: 
Government departments. Much of this was under M: 
Morse’s direct supervision. The items included $80, 
000,000 of ferrous metals and $65,000,000 of non-f 
metals. 


i ra 


George Hird, foreman toolmaking department, M 
ers Falls Co., Millers Falls, Mass., hardware, has r 
signed to become’ general superintendent of the Lenox 
Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Prof. Arthur M. Greene, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Troy, N. Y., spoke on “The Development of 
Pumping Machinery” before the Hartford branch, 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Hartford, 
Conn., Nov. 5. 

George E. Quigley, 322 Ford Building, has been 
made Detroit representative of the Wickwire-Spencer 
Steel Corporation. 

The Tacony Steel Co., Philadelphia, has appointed 
D. J. Growley, Detroit, sales agent for Michigan, wit 
offices in the Dime Bank Building, Detroit. 

Henry A. Schwartz, formerly assistant 
Defiance Machine Works, Defiance, Ohio, has 
manager of research of the National Malleable ‘ 
ings Co., Cleveland. 


eng ineel 


Victor G. Angerer, a director of the Taylor-Whar 
ton Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, has been elected 4 
director of the Steinmetz Electric Motor Car Corpora 
tion, which is establishing a plant at Baltimore. 

William J. Fairbairn, secretary and manager M 
waukee Metal Trades and Founders Association, wa 
the guest of honor and principal speaker at a « 
and business conference of Fox River Valley ma 
turers held at Green Bay, Wis., on Oct. 29, under th 
auspices of the manufacturers’ division Green Bay 
Association of Commerce. Mr. Fairbairn spo 
“Labor Tendencies.” 


for 


Frank R. Zimmerman has become secretary 
urer of the Superior Iron Works, Co., Superior, W's 
He was formerly chief engineer of the Nationa 
Co., Duluth, Minn. 

H. E. Beckman has been put in charge of an 
and warehouse at Blanchard and Ferry streets, ‘ 
ark, N. J., recently opened by the S. Obermay: 
Chicago. The Newark office will handle the 
business of the company in addition to taking car 
its interests in Eastern territory. 

C. W. Olson, formerly chief tool designer Con! 
tal Motors Corporation, has become factory manage! 
of the National Steel Products Co., Detroit. 


R. T. Wood, formerly with the Standard Too! ' 
as industrial engineer, is now with the Glidde! 
Cleveland. 


\W 


Herman P. Kruelen, until recently associated wit" 


the Charles C. Kawin Co., Chicago, has been appointe? 
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rn representative of the W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., 

and, with headquarters at Chicago. During the 

Mr. Kruelen was superintendent at the plant of 

Wright-Martin Aircraft Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Villiam C. Heath, Beloit, Wis., has been promoted 

e position of general manager of the Eclipse 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, succeeding 

Hovey, who has been elected vice-president in 

e of all plants and production, with headquarters 

icago. Mr. Heath is a graduate of Lewis Insti- 

ind the College of Engineering, University of 

"A nsin. He has been connected with the Eclipse 

12 years, and for the last year as general super- 

lent. 

lph I. Smith has resigned as manager of the Hill 

» Co.’s plant, Anderson, Ind., subsidiary of the 

est Engine Co., Indianapolis, and is succeeded by 

A. Funk. E. F. Creager is appointed works 
izer, with A. V. Reschar as assistant. 


H. H. Cosley, for 15 years with the Chicago sales 
of the Cambria Steel Co. and the Midvale Steel 
irdnance Co., and previous to that for five years 
the Illinois Steel Co., has been appointed con- 
ting engineer with the Decatur Bridge Co., Decatur, 
with offices at 1509 Westminster Building, Chicago. 
|. G. Schabert, formerly tool designer with the Yale 
lowne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., has been appointed 
instructor for the training school for productive 
oyees of that company. 
M. J. Plonsker has become assistant works manager 
e J. I. Case Plow Works Co., Racine, Wis. 
|. F. MacKay, secretary and treasurer of Willys- 
rland, Ltd., of Canada, has severed his connection 
the latter company to become vice-president and 
ral manager of the John Morrow Screw & Nut Co., 
Ingersoll, Ont. He will also occupy the position 
vice-president of the allied industry, the Ingersoll 
Co. This and other important changes are conse- 
upon the retirement of J. Anderson Coulter from 
presidency of the two companies. Mr. Coulter has 
actively connected with the industry for more 
30 years. The directors announce the election of 
F. H. Deacon, Toronto, president; H. P. Stoneman, 
stant general manager and treasurer; F. N. Norton, 
manager, and H. L. Edmonds, secretary. 
Theodore J. Schaub, for a number of years assistant 
eral sales agent of the Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
n the Pittsburgh district, has become general sales 
nager of the Union Electric Steel Co., the plant and 
eral offices of which are located at Carnegie, Pa. 
William F. Hart has resigned as vice-president of 
Central Tube Co., Pittsburgh, to become president 
he Verona Tool Works, Oakmont, Pa., succeeding 
ry S. Paul, who has sold the controlling interest in 
ompany to Alexander Laughlin and has retired. 


Emil Winter, vice-president of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Pittsburgh, has been elected president of the Pitts- 
gh Steel Products Co., succeeding Willis F. McCook, 
ntly elected president of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Eric Zachau, who was attached to the Pittsburgh 
office of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., and 
luring the previous 12 years was electrical engi- 
r of the Shaw Crane Works at Muskegon, Mich., has 
ned to the crane works in the capacity of chief 
neer, succeeding A. V. Light. Mr. Zachau’s suc- 
Yr in the Pittsburgh office has not been named. 
John C. Spence, superintendent grinding machine 
sion, Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., has been made 
s manager of that division. G. Ellsworth Brownell, 
stant superintendent, succeeds Mr. Spence as super- 
ident. 
\lbert G. Dowden, special agent of the American 
el Export Co., in charge of sales of tin plates and 
eets, has associated himself with C. S. Davis & Co., 
. jobbers in tin plates and sheets, People’s Gas Build- 
‘*, Chicago. As vice-president of the company he will 
e charge of Eastern sales, opening offices and ware- 
ise in the Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. These 


‘ices and warehouse will be opened Nov. 15. At a 


‘ter date it is intended to open a warehouse in Pitts- 
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burgh. Mr. Dowden was formerly in the sales forces 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and the Weirton 
Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 

L. R. Smith, president Matthew Addy Steamship & 
Commerce Corporation, and district manager of the 
Matthew Addy Co., pig iron, is on a month’s trip to 
Cuba, Costa Rica and Panama on business and pleasure. 


Julian A. Pollak presided at a dinner of the Cin- 
cinnati section of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, held at the Business Men’s Club, that city, 
on Nov. 5, to celebrate the fortieth anniversary of the 
formation of the national society. George W. Gal- 
braith and James B. Stanwood were the principal 
speakers. 

Raymond M. Howe of the Mellon Institute will be 
the speaker at the regular monthly meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association at Hotel Chat- 
ham, Pittsburgh, Monday evening, Nov. 15. Mr. Howe 
will talk on refractories, giving special attention to their 
application in foundry practice. Several of the refrac- 
tory companies will have representatives at the meet- 
ing who will take part in the discussion. 


Dr. J. S. Unger, director of the centra] research 
bureau of Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, will be the 
speaker at the meeting of the Westinghouse Club, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., on Friday evening, Nov. 12. His 


is “Some Modern Methods of Making Steel.” 


subject 
OBITUARY 
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ARTHUR E. HAUCK, president of the Hauck Mfg. Co., 
maker of industrial oil burning equipment, died at his 
Flatbush home, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 30, aged 41. He 
began his career by learning coppersmithing in Ger- 
many. After finishing his apprenticeship he left his 
mother country to follow his trade in the navy and ship- 
yards of Belgium, France, and later in England. At 
20 years of age he came to this country and obtained 
his first employment at the Philadelphia Navy Yards. 
After working for three years in the Navy copper- 
smithing shops in Philadelphia, Norfolk, Baltimore, and 
Brooklyn, he started in the oil burner business in 1902 
with a small shop in Brooklyn, which developed into 
the concern now bearing his name. One of Mr. Hauck’s 
principal patents is the method of vaporizing kerosene 
in a torch with proportioned heat resisting nozzle, the 
form of vaporization reducing carbonization. Another 
basic patent is the Hauck method of atomization 
through proportioned pipes and openings and with com- 
position nozzle, and what is termed the internal com- 
bustion. 

A. J. Bascock, who recently resigned as president 
of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, and went 
on a pleasure trip abroad, died in London, England, on 
Oct. 30. He had been with Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore 22 years up to the time of his retirement, and 
previous to his connection with that company was for 
10 years with J. A. Fay & Egan Co., machinery manu- 
facturer, Cincinnati, and their predecessors, J. A. Fay 
& Co. 

ALEXANDER J. McCoNneE, Los Angeles, founder and 
president Fulton Iron Works of that city, died of apo- 
plexy Oct. 27, at St. Vincent’s Hospital. He was also 
the founders of Harron, Rickard & McCone, 
San Francisco, machinery dealers. He was at one time 
a member of the Nevada State Legislature and had re- 
sided at Los Angeles for the past five years. 


one ( f 


WILLIAM T. PRICE, inventor of a heavy oil engine 
which has latterly been manufactured by the Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., died with pneumonia Nov. 7. He was gradu- 
ated from Cornell University and early became identi- 
fied with the De La Vergne Machine Co., New York, in 
the oil engine department. His engine was first put on 
the market as the Price-Rathbun engine. He was a 
member of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers and of the Engineers’ Club in New York. He 
resided in Easton, Pa. 
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MANAGER OF MEN, NOT DRIVER 


The Human Factor in a Recent Steel Works 


Record 
Dr. Frank Crane in his column in the New York 
Globe printed recently under the title “The Human 


Element,” a letter he had received telling of the ad- 
ministration of a steel plant general superintendent in 
western Pennsylvania. Dr. Crane makes no comment 
upon it further than to say that “the ideas in the letter 
are worth thinking about” and that “they bring out 
the overwhelming importance of the personal element 
in labor matters.” The IRON AGE reprints the letter 
below just as it finds it, using the initials as they ap- 
pear in the original, merely adding that the month 
referred to was October and that this 14-furnace open- 
hearth plant was probably one of the few that had the 
opportunity to run full last month: 
“IT am writing you concerning something that I be- 
the finest in 
sordid and 


lieve you could write on with fine effect 
the 
material thing. 

“T am employed in a 
world’s record this month for the production of open- 
in stationary furnaces. The plant is going 
at a 90,000-ton gait, breaking its own and all known 


world, although at first sight it is a 


steel works. It is making a 


hearth steel 


fourteen-furnace plant records. 

“This record when it comes, will be about the eight- 
ieth record of production broken under the adminis- 
tration of the present general superintendent, O. J. H. 

“Last year at this time the workers were on strike. 
Our plant was 
This year 


Everything was rioting and discontent. 
the center of the strike disturbance. 
the same plant is turning out world’s records in steel 


steel 


production, and has already turned out new plant rec- 
ords under the new man, away up in the seventy thou- 
sands. 

“The thought 
collection of facts is: 
fact is that he isn’t a driver. 


a person has on perusing this 
‘What an awful driver!’ The 
That is just what he is 


first 


not. The man who preceded him was, but O. J. H. is 
not. 

“O. J. H. is the most quiet, modest, unassuming, 
approachable man they ever had on the job here. 


have had more 
blowouts, 


Everything is a joke with him. We 
picnics, ball games, athletic teams, 
roasts, boxing exhibitions and free shows since he came 
on the plant than we ever did before. 

“The man is apparently incapable of criticism. That 
and irony or sarcasm, however veiled or subtle, is some- 
thing he is never guilty of. His mildness has from 
the first excited in his men a feeling of mild compas- 
sion and sympathy. Human nature rebels against im- 
posing on a man who is all trust and good nature. 

“That is O. J. H. He is never in a hurry; always 
has time for a story; is always kind, modest, ‘common,’ 
good-natured, expecting confidently that every man is 
doing his best. 

“The showing made since April 1 with this plant of 
strikers has been made without the discharge or trans- 
fer of a single department head. No new blood has 
been brought in. Nothing but a new spirit. The plant 
is already devoted to him. The town does not yet know 
him. So far he has had no time for the town. 

“I believe this record to be phenomenal. You, no 
doubt, see all the lessons that I see in the thing and 
perhaps more. 

“In closing, I might say that the chains of kindness 
than appear at first, more numerous. 


corn 


are stronger 


Every one of the 7500 employees here who may suffer 
injury is visited by O. J. H. with gifts and flowers on 
his hospital cot, and comes back to the plant a sworn 
friend of the boss. 

“It is really a great lesson, and one the industrial 
world ought to know. 


Yours respectfully. H. P. M.” 


IRON 
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Cincinnati Chapter of Steel Treaters 


The fall and winter meetings of the Cin : 
Chapter of the American Society for Steel T , 
opened at the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute Noy. 5 
ident W. A. Spears presided. Dr. Hartzell, 
Victor Safe & Lock Co., reported on the pro 
of the sessions held at the convention at Philad 
and also gave an interesting outline of the « 
shown there. The president outlined the prog: 
the coming winter, stating that it was the intent 
the officers to have a number of papers subm 
local men dealing with conditions in plants, and 
dition to have speakers from other cities dis: 
main topics relating to treatment of steel. Th: 
dent also announced that the local chapter wou 
a dinner meeting at the Business Men’s Club 
day, Nov. 18, at which Colonel White, national] 
dent, and W. H. Eisenman, national secretary, 
be present and address the members. A con 
composed of Dr. Hartzell, Dr. Broeman and Fr 
tin was appointed to consider inviting the sox 
hold its convention in Cincinnati next year. M 





Langin, Meyers and Waldo were elected mem f 
the executive committee of the local chapter f 
year. 


Lake Superior Iron Ore Shipments in October 


Lake Superior iron ore shipments in October 
8,848,986 gross tons, as compared with 6,201,883 
in October, 1919. This is an increase of 2,647,103 
or 42.68 per cent. The season’s shipments to Ni 
this year, have been 53,122,342 tons as against 43,978,414 
tons to Nov. 1, 1919, an increase of 9,143,928 tons or 
20.79 per cent. The following table gives the Octobe 
and season shipments by ports and the corresponding 
figures for 1919 in gross tons: 


Oct., Oct., To Nov.1 To N 

1919 1920 1919 l 
Kscanaba 756,926 1,030,683 4,453,922 6,514 
Marquette ...... 280,222 482.495 1,881,786 3,11 
Ashland 878,031 1,260,162 5,388,207 7,447,1 
MOMOTiG? .csiccwe 1,830,472 2,274,801 10,283,790 13,566 
Duluth +++ el,886,951 2,482,465 15,945,625 14,08 
Two Harbors 569,281 1 6,025,084 8,38 


,368,380 


! 


43,978,414 53,1: 


Total .6,201,883 8,848,986 


ERRANDS is cae ae. wee xe 2,647,103 9,14 


The Duluth percentage this year to Nov. 1, of 26.52 
per cent is considerably less than a year ago whe! 
was 36.26 per cent of the total. The Great Norther: 
dock at Superior is credited this year with 22.01 per 
cent of the total against 19.48 per cent a year ago. Two 
Harbors made a gain of 2 per cent this year over last or 
15.78 per cent against 13.70 per cent. Escanaba mad 
a similar gain. 


Trade Changes 


The Lafayette Tool & Equipment Co., Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of the Lafayette universal grinder, has 
appointed as exclusive agent in the United States Rus- 
sell, Holbrook & Henderson, Inc., with sales offices at 
30 Church Street, New York, and 548 Leader News 
Building, Cleveland. 

The Miner & Peck Mfg. Co., operating the Peck 
drop press works, New Haven, Conn., manufacturer 
Peck drop presses and lifters, has been taken over Dy 
the Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Conn. Th 
business will be operated under the old name of th 
Miner & Peck Mfg. Co., but will be located in Derby, 
Conn. George W. Peck, for many years connected with 
this business, will still be in charge. ; 

Homer Strong, 301-309 State Street, Rochester, N 
Y., has been changed to Homer Strong & Co., Inc. 


More Blast Furnaces Going Out 

No. 2 furnace of the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., a! 
Midland, Pa., Mary furnace of the Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co. at Lowellville, Ohio, and Union and Hamilton fur- 
naces in the Hanging Rock district of Ohio have gone 
out since Nov. 1. The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 
has blown out two furnaces at Johnstown, Pa., this 
month. One of its furnaces at Coatesville, Pa., is about 
to go out and a second in that group will follow shortly. 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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>W PRICE REDUCTIONS many OF Z = 2 = ~ the beginr ng of railroad buy 


Railroad is ex 
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- +) 


pected to le into the market Defore the first o 


Three or Four Declines So Far in , is: lias common vebaiuntied eoeniiiaibaate 
Machine Tools sted, but little definite information is to be 


had as 





- ~ \ nha lVving Wlil iT one 
° . . pom Sts part iriv nose ssued »V 
“~~ ~ < A . il is 4 
S Improvement in Sentiment, Particularly at , 
‘ - " . ra oads ( are eing held up in the expecta 
Chicago, Follows Election ; 
yn tha ver prices ar I rn Dut there Nave been 
111 of the machine-tool markets are quiet few redu s. However, a maker of turret machinery 
lecided improvement in sentiment as a result has reduced es 15 per cer 1 line of medium-priced 
me of the election. At Chicago a fair vol thes has ed 20 per cent, a line of internal grind 
ness has been done in the several days sil ! ma ; 10 per cent Machine-tool manufacturers 
yut sales are mostly single tools. ntend sts still remain high, and that r 
pal development in the East is an inquiry ductions ire not justified by any correspond 
e Railroad for six or eight machines, which ng redu n the costs of manufacture 
New York | he eta ae 
e OrK 
New Yot Nov. 9 s St. Nict Avenu t at 
Oo the ‘ n t garded \ 
trade nding WW h improve I ( | Sd y has 
ntin e } 3 bee litt if ed ) M H 
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ywwever, comes with ar juiry by he Ey , : ind w } | ped 
eight too 1d he radial d f saad 
] par ‘ 
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ore the firs t i otl | t 
Yew I been t ited 
eee es ; J. J. Kieran, M. Abralar 
t é é nite for? + LV , 
lg Littl defin ! i 1A , | : S an 
ktent of railroad pu! ‘ 
, 1 4 
ire of tu n I I iced 
\ 1 ~ 
makers of machine tools ontinue their old : We I NW 
; ' if } 
hange A discussion of business conditions : _ , ! 
week at the annual fall convention I , pit 
Machine Tool Builders’ Associatior The Ame! Hard Rubber Co 11 Mercer Street, New 
° > . \ k i 1 f } n 
irket 1S Inactive, few new nquirle having 
i ‘ 1 tinr ‘ Thirs ’ 4 
no orders of importance | g placed The , , aN , r L A : 
oy (C¢ Jersey Cit) N J t } n the mar 1 Fiftl Street, C ege Point, L. I to cost about $ 0,000 
re ., verse’ stye & as» ii we Ah OLENA Main ‘ » e ° ‘ 
for about 8 overhead traveling cran¢ ranging idir equl] nt W alte Kidde & Co., 140 Cedar Stree 
: 0-ton capacity The American Car & ‘ 
v York, has not yet purchased the 5-ton ‘ l V N y } I i 
t recently inquired, but has purchased a 55-in ted, with a pit of $500,000, by F. B. and C. R 
from the Electric Controller & Mfe. ¢ f I 1 W \ Yate sufialo nanufa ire 
Shepard Electric Crane & H t Co. has sold I n and steel produ 
ft. span overhead traveling crane to the Penn | : Meta Corporatio Crotor Hud 
Foundry & Mfg. Co Reading, Pa wT Y¥ filed not f dissolution under Stats 
Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee and New Yorl I Put W Mu ! Bu & 
juired the property at 137th Street and South- New new powe! ise t t Sea View 
rd, New York, as an additional plant for the Hospita West New Brighton, 8S. I to « t bout $ 
— 
f Thermoplax and Pyroplax molded insulatior "1 \ C ‘ine ¢ R vn } 
building has been completely equipped for eetnaest ' . of $150.000 by N W 
vhen operating at capacity will have an out- M. T iLR man. &¢ Sixteenth Street. to 
to the company’s insulation plant in Milwaukee , ‘ — product 
been running two shifts night and day for the ' . 
, I I { , ine st t 4 1 ork 
rs The New York works will take care of 7 
} + ° 1 ° [ w electric rene int n 
t iness. F. J. Boller, formerly of the Milwau - SI 
ave t} | [ cost about $5,500,000, including 
department, is in charge of the plant. 
J gregating 450 x ft ind a 
Doughnut Machine Corporation, New Yor ' . } ised for the initial buildi 
rated with a capital of $100,000, by E. M - = : 
i | 1 ‘ ‘ew I I I ie i 
\. Houston and G. J. Tapper, 200 Fifth Avenuc " 
aston ind G ppe i : . : : capita f $100.000. by P. and I. Weisbrot 
manufacture special machinery. alate . 
. ; e W ; 69] | t 137th Street. to manufacture 
Ellsworth Co., 40 South Eighth Street, Brook- . 
b irer of machinery and parts, has increased it ; , ; 
4 $15,000 to $100,000 T Borough Park Garage, Inc., 1434 Forty-ninth Street 
F ™ & Aronson, 20 Warren Street, New York, manu- Brook s ta g bid for a new four-story service build 
, lichtine aioe 3 and zg: ea it. have com- g epa wo it Fourteenth Avenue and Thirty- 
ighting fixtures and gas equipment, have } eight teat tn. amet abel 100.000 Themen Tein bn 
for a one-story brick and steel addition to their , = ; ‘ 
rlenmore Avenue, Brooklyn, 100 x 200 ft., to cost pre 
q 0. Henry J. Nurich, 772 Broadway, Brooklyn, ‘s The Ds Machinery Corporation, New York, has been 
4 incorporated, with a capital of $30,000, by B. T. Bixby, L. P. 
iWlienn : P ing J T itree 2 vy 
t Randolph Mfg. Corporation, East Randolph Jillson and M. Hartung, 1086 Ninety-fourth Street, Brooklyn, 
: $ : : a . . to manufacture machinery and parts. 
Bi been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by ¢ 
, R. and S. C. Henning, to manufacture automobile The Peninsular Commerce Corporation, New York, has 





been incorporated, with a capital of $50,000, by E. Seixas, 
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B. H. and F. Frank, 352 West Forty-sixth Street, to manu- At the general election, Nov. 2, citizens at N; 

facture machinery and tools approved the referendum providing for the co 
The Aluminum Ware Co., 557 East Clinton Street, Elmira, ” municipal electric light and power plant to 

N. Y., has filed plans for its new two-story plant, 100 x 136 $15,000,000. The Department of Streets and 


provements (Director Raymond) will handlk 


ft.. at Elmira Heights F 5 
features of the work. 


The Noiseless Typewriter Co., 253 Broadway, New York, 


with works at Middletown, N. Y., has perfected reorganiza- 


tion plans following recent incorporation under Delaware 
of been incorporated under State laws with 


The Luthy Storage Battery Corporation 
Street, Newark, manufacturer of electrical } 


laws, with capital of $5,000,000 It will arrange a fund 

‘ » $4,000,000. 

$250,000 in additional capital for expansion in manufactur- ’ 

ng facilities Employment is now being given to about The New York Auto Top Co., 262 Halsey St 
700 persons at its works has completed plans for a new two-story plant, 


at Astor and Broad streets, to cost about $50.0 


The Atlantic Enameling Corporation, New York, has been 
Jones & Cook, 9 Clinton Street, are architects 


ncorporated, with a capital of $500,000, by D W. Arm- 
strong, J1 N. Chasid, and J. Feldt, 220 West Forty-second The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 95 O 
Street, to manufacture enamelware products Newark, has preliminary plans under way fo: 


cu ic ‘1c é > ‘rete ) c 5 F 
The Empire Tube & Steel Corporation, College Point, L. I addition, brick and concrete, 40 x 115 ft. 


s considering plans for the erection of new works at Buffalo The Kwick Start Spark Plug Co., 16 Bi 
ind negotiations are under way for the acquisition of a site Newark, has increased its capital from $125,0( 
It is proposed to remove the present plant to this location A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
when the new building is ready for occupancy. Hamblin Tool Mfg. Co., 42 Mechanic Street, N: 
The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has commissioned Stone & The Summit Garage & Machine Shop, Jerse 
Webste 147 Milk Street, Boston, to prepare plans and has filed notice of organization to operate a n 
handle the engineering work in connection with its pro at 496-98 Summit Avenue for repairs, parts 
posed new plant at Green Island, Troy, N, Y., for the manu etc. Harry J. Williams, 34 Jones Street, heads 
factur of tractors, part et t wil le i I 1" . ‘ 
icture f I tc pa I wil include i hvdro lhe Hanson Tool & Machinery Co., Hack 


ectric power plant has been incorporated, with a capital of $200,00( 


The East Fifty-seventh Stree Garage Tri New York ’. Hanson, Hudson Heights; Edward A. Gant 
ecently organized, has acquired the four-story building at and Howard Mackay, Hackensack, to manufact 
5 Kast Fifty-seventh Street 0 x 100 ft for an automo- and tools 
rvice building and repair works The Electrical Material Co., Wallington, N 
The American Can Co 120 Broadway New York, has organized by George Emerson and Walter IL 
ns prepared for an addition to its plant on Elizabeth manufacture electrical equipment. 
j Newark, fo tl manufacture of machinery for a cali 
production The extension with equipment, is esti- 
d to cost in excess of $300,000 Vlans and specifications Buffalo 
not is vet bee! Ziven out ror estimates and it . 
construction will begin next spring BUFFALO, 
in Asien Sa Salt Co Memphis, Tenn., with plant The National Lamp Works of the General E 
t Lenner, La., ] eased the three-story building at 432-36 Ferry Street and Fillmore Avenue, Buffalo, will bu \ 
Washineton Street. New York, for the establishment of a story machine shop at 757 East Ferry Street for 
i Tia eel a has an option to purchase the facture of light machinery It will be 110 x 320 5 
ron y at $60.00 estimated to cost about $125,000, including equipm: 
tract has been let to Huntley & Derdenger, Electr I g 
TI Acme Lightis kixture Co New York has been Buffalo 
ted, wit ; pr OF 990,000, | M. Ehriich, 5. 5 The Pattern Mfg Corporation, 528 Ambhe 
Kog wis ; . a bed - Oo anes Buffalo, has made application to build a new two 
. cre 5“ nx sie so x SO ft on property re ently acquired at 
The Paterson Bobbin & Loo Build lt Patersor Street, for the manufacture of metal patter: 
N. J has bee ncorporated with a capital of $125,000 b chinery will be electrically operated KE. J. § 
Is re Han ‘ ou U'rdang, to 1 nufacture textile president 
The Buffalo Steel Car Co,, 422 Fidelity Build 
it Gen Opti U« Mt. Verne a : tVinis considering a hst of machine shop equip 
pla! repared by Woodwt & Lesse architect Ol Fiftl nstalled in its proposed one-story plant at W 
\venu New Y r the erection of tit plant additior ind the city line. S00 x 300 ft Robert H. Parks 
N. H ’ H H Franklin president Franklin Aut 
TI Lincoln \ ding Co ratio New York, ha wee! Syracuse N Y., has denied the report that 
orporated wit! capital of $100,000 LD W J carne ire under way between the Franklin company a 
I Tintera, 171 East Ninetieth Street, to manufacture vend Motor Co., Detroit, relative to a working agre¢ 
f ichines, automatic equipment, et of any kind It has been reported, as well, tl 
The Cobro Mfg. Co Vine nd. N. J has been incor ompany is planning the erection of a new ass 
| ] with a capita of $1 O00 bv ( IS Mattesor it Svracuse 
David 8. Cohen and Lou M. Sanders, to manufacture talk The Telometer Mfg. Co., Binghamton, N. )Y 
g machine ind parts, spring motors, et ncorporated with a capital of $200,000 by R. H 
lhe Monmout Metal Co Matawan, N. J has b Slagle, and F. J. Mangan, Binghamton, to n 
reanized by W iam T. Van Alstvne and William A. Smit] measuring instruments for automobile use, auton 
o manufacture bras co er ind other metal products et« 
The W M. Kellogg Co 117 West Side Avenue, Jersey The Neu-Metal Products Corporation, Bing! 
N. J., manufacturer of pipe, fittings, et has filed plan been incorporated with a capital of $15,000 by H 
fo 1 one-story extensio1 away, F. E, Spawn and A. Howard, Binghamto 
[he Ideal Motor Appliance ( Woodhaven. N. J. has facture special metal goods for automobile 
been incorporated with a capital of $300,000 by Julius The Louis Smith Iron & Metal Corporation I 
Brimlent and William J. Ellison, Woodhaven, and Fred J filed notice of dissolution under State laws 
Von Dohren, Weehawken, N. J., to manufacture electrical The Hornell Electric Co., Hornell, N. Y., has | 
ipparatus permission to construct a new electric powe 
The Ajax Battery C<¢ In Passaic, N. J., has been Hornellsville. 
neorporated, with a capital of $500,000, by Delos C. Gib The Hornell Repair & Construction Co Ho! 
son, Joseph H. Lefferts and Richard Baker, all of Garfield is planning for the installation of equipment a 
N. J to manufacture electric storage batteries to cost in excess of $50,000 
The Experimental Machine Works, 405 Grand Street The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporatior 
Jersey City, N. J., has filed notice of organization to manu Avenue, Buffalo, has filed notice of a change in a‘ 
facture machinery and parts. E. J. Devereau, 218 Wilkinson to $6,978,100. 
Avenue, heads the company Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, West Sixteenth St 
The Louis Sacks Iron Foundry, Wilson Avenue, Newark cago, have awarded a contract to the Lackawan 
N. J., has completed the installation of a new 70-in. cupola Co., Bell and Abby streets, Buffalo, for the erect 
at its plant, providing for an increased output of about 40 new local building, one-story, 50 x 100 ft. 
tons of gray iron castings per day. Other extensions have The Thomas Flexible Coupling Co., Dunkirk, N 5 
been arranged to allow for increased production in semi- taken bids for a new one-story, brick and ste 
steel and malleable castings 40 x 200 ft., to cost about $60,000. 
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ie expectation of lower prices Local manufacturers insist Silico Brick & Tile Co., West Fifty-ninth Avenue a 
however, that there will be 1 wer levels until costs are sixth Street, Chicago, will take bids early in Ja 
duced. Reports are current of price cutting on some makes revised plans for its new plant at Gary, Ind 

hine toc t so f 1 manufacturers are con- 100 x 140 ft., estimated to cost about $200,000, wij 
Ri sicenen inti si red t t t foundation A large ery Joseph M. LeVee, 673 Broadway, Gary, 
: taunt nufa , { ‘ i to have reduced architect. 


pproximate pe The Terre Haute Tire & Tube Co., Terre H 
veek The has increased its capital stock from $15,000 to $ 
Santa |] I ‘ t ) ‘ l rket, and may The Diamond Veneer Co., Shelbyville, Ind., 


‘ f f big | it a , : bullding two additional plants to cost $500,000 


The Acme Works, Harding Street and the |] 
oad, Indianapolis, has started work on a |} 
cost $27,000 It manufactures aluminun 


] 


The Commercial & Experimental Machine ¢ 
polis has increased its capital stock from 


O0.000 


The Auto Farm Light Co., Indianapolis, ha 
la porated with $150,000 capital stock to manuf 
, lighting machinery The directors are Jack 


}0 North Gladstone Avenue; Ora L. Kestle 


' ' ee Avenue. Ci1 The Claypool Foundr3 Co., Claypool, Ind 
corporated with $50,000 capital stock to make 
; a carry on a general foundry business The ad 
RD an Frank ©. Borg, A. J. Humely and E. A. Mille 


; , - . 
Cincinnat joned temporarily it Pittsburgh 
=: diated ante Giambi ittsburg 

PITTSBURGH, N 

It s doubtful f the machinery trade in t 

i experienced as quiet a week as the past 

several years While crane builders have mad 

. 1 number of inquiries, nothing important |} 

oped and the general’explanation is that buyers ars 


. t the I ‘ 
e7 Hf é ( } 


will be able to place their requirements at low 


S ‘ é ed capiti ind are inclined to withhold orders. Business in 
t . e3 : 00 is quiet for the same reason; in fact, buyers ar 
ig considerable pressure for lower prices. It is 
e high cost of castings is one of the prime 1 
he high prices which have prevailed for machi 
nD vil ‘ nd that any substantial reduction in machine to: 
will have to be preceded by lower prices for casting 


Wise-Schiebl The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitt 
s acquired the plant and property of the Independent 


& Wire Co., Rochester, Pa., for the production of 


parts and the manufacture of micarta materials 


ire! airplane propellers and insulators 


: a The Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, has 


for a note issue of $12,000,000. Arthur V. Davis is p 


rag bi The Pittsburgh Track Mfg. Co., 609 Neville Street 
ng ‘ ‘ I it it burgh, has had plans prepared for a new one and tw 
K t f t \ Ht op 100 x 100 ft at Fortyv-fourth Street ind tl} 


inia Railroad 


S. Hausman & Sons Co Pittsburgh, has beer 
i " , . _— rated with a capital of $100,000 to manufactures 
t ; t I : teel products Benjamin Hausman, 720 Nort 

Avenue is treasurer. 


\ l La ( ( facture: Heyl & Patterson, Inc., 1 Water Street, |] 
bids manufacturer of elevators, hoists, ete., has acquire 
plant it First Avenue and Short Street, 80 x 240 ft., f 
( t t ‘ $200,000. It will be used for a new two-story plant 
r which wa recently let, to cost $60,000. 


The Lee C. Moore Rig-Building Co., Pittsbur 
organized by E. L. Whitney, Newton Chapin ar 
Krause, to manufacture oil drilling rigs, derricks 


Indiana 


and parts Application will be made for a State 
11 Toseph C. Bily, 435 Oliver Building, represents the « 
The Carleton Mining & Power Co., Kingwood, W. \ 
ntly organized is considering plans for a new 
ower house. In connection with its mining operatior 
rece purchase considerable machinery, cars, rails, ete. C 
C. Pierce is president 


The Englert Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, has leased the fi! 
of the Graham Building, at Carson and South Twent 


ets, for the manufacture of automobile parts 


The Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Co., Chamber of C 
Building, Pittsburgh, has called a special meeting 
holders on Dec. 14, to approve an increase in ca] 
$300,000 to $600,000 W. I. Miller is secretary 
Sou The Detroit Raye Sales Co., Pittsburgh, has bes 
manufact ‘ having porated with a capital of $50,000 by Henry B 
é red fe ( idit f Charles T. Offerman and Harry P. Letwin, Pittsbu! 
Gor her I H. A. Eng nanufacture welding machinery 


a Cm # ; ted ¥ the The Pittsburgh-Erie Saw Co., 55 Water Street, Pitt 
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zi te ] =m 2 ty . 
¥ Vv . 
ts ¢ WwW \ t H 
piannil Tor \ 
uC re [ ] 
ties Ee. W K 
manager 
I intain State Coal ¢ H t £ VV \ 
‘ rection of a new one-story power plat ‘ x ; HOS 
; at Ritter, W. Va ( r. Bentor I t 
Huntingt ting eng t < ss 
I r Vein Coal Co I ir} W \ 
i ipital of $200,00 is plannir for the ir 
1 power plant at its propert C. M. Lilly I \ 
l manager! I ‘ 
Twelfth Street Garage, Inc., Wheeling, W. V ' H 
reanized, has plans under way for a new au 
repair building, 100 x 135 f to st $ 
en is president, and H. S. Bradley, vice-presid 
to Batter Machine Co., Connellsvi Pa \ 
porated with a capital of 920, manul 
i parts. A. R. Kidd, Con I ! . 
Philadelphia —______— 
} 7 t ; XN . 
i i . : 1 D _ 
Stokes Machine Co peventeentn on etroit 
iladelphia, has awarded a contract t Jol - 
Otis Building, for a new one-story plar 
I r Avenue, in the Cedar Grove sectior 7 I ‘ 1 A 
Cadillac Motor Co., Philadelphia, has leas¢ ' , 
rick and steel factory at Twenty-third ; 4 
é Iextensio! ind impro\ en wi I 6 
yu $50,000 
\. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, |! been incorporat 
ipital of $100,000, to manutacture metal product 7 
iron, et A. P. Goldsmith, 7110 Chew Street t 
rer Headquarters of the company are in the | 
Building, and plans have recently een pet \ »M | 
i new one-story plant, 0U xX <UU It oO! Ced 
\ rton “ ‘ x } 
he reject of the two bids rece i f t M ( 
th Ho i pyard, P idelphia, t s 1 t ( I 
Stat shipping ird, Wasl gton ] I ou ‘ \ I 
igain offering th O] for ule 
In the event that bids eceived o t 
q t nsatistactory tn poard pial I 
s for k g the urd If t pr ’ Ss 
is of the Government next Februat “ | 
il awaiting disposal 
N 2, destroyed a portior f the w 
Lu bile Painting & Repa g Co 140¢ .-% P ’ 
I elphia, with loss estimated 1 excess Of 3i0,' : 
' I t Iron Works, Twen id and Washing 
I ladelphia filed pla for the erection 
idditior } x 65 ft ‘ West Tw t é 
ferson Bra Foundry & Mfg. ‘ , D : 
ganized by Samus ind Morris Siege \ . , 
» manufacture brass, | ze and othe 
\pp ition W De 1dé tor i ota na 
in represents the new company. 
y Tool ¢ 232 Ionic Street, Philade ! 
: d olution under a partnership betwe : 
est B. Odgers It is the ention of tl 
} I né 1 lua ind t 
StI t a 
it i AV ; : 
equ ! : 
1dr 
1 w ia 
r its proposed new works A machine shop w ' 3 + ¥ 
1 for repair work, which will la I exts i - 
ifacture parts, radiators and kindred specialtie — 
snd the present building for this purpose 
anager Sag i inufa 
1g Corporation, 313 Market Street, Ha . eased — 
Pa., manufacturer of tractor-cultivators for farms 
ts new plant on South Cameron Street for an The How Fou y Co., Detroit, has been incorporated 
prodi of 25 tractors per day, including machining v ! $67 by Claude E. Stowe Francis T. 
departments Preliminary plans are unde! 5 , { s A. Kanter, 99 Merrick Avenue 
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The Wils« Found & Machine Co., Pontiac Micl ha 
eased it ipital from $5,000,000 to $6,600,000 
7 ( rage Fan Co Kalamazoo, Mich., manutacturer 
f blowers ind othe echanica draft equipment 
varded a contract to Moore & McQuigg, Eleanor Street 
wo-story additik 6 x 120 I cost about $25,00' 
Tr} ompal I w complet i 1 I to 1t8S works, to 
‘ t ibe . { und eou contracts have 
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nd ha warded contract for a one-story add 
sf) tT 
The Elwe Parker Co., Cleveland, manufact 
tric truc and tractors has purchased the p 
kKoote-Burt Co 4101 St. Clair Avenue, adjoining 
dw onsolidate its operations in the two pla 
g its capac 10 per cer It is also erecting 
ittice buildir t0) i2U It 
The Cleveland Tap & Mfg. Co., of which A. W 
ger ] established plant in a building 
cond Street and Payne Avenue, occupied b 
Vive e Co ind will manufacture a line of tay 
he Locke Machine & Mfg Co has moved tc 
! Fort inth Street, near Superior 
ding f occupied by the Foote-Bu 
Chicago 
CHICA 
\ I till quiet there S 
ul for the better followi: 
é re trade particularly ha 
‘ nN quite i ber ol Sale having been 
e floor t} e past few day Individua 
t e two machine but in the 
{ t re lat gh-speed dril i 
l ! dr tl three da following 
l ( of $42,000 In addition, thr 
f I two of which wer 
l { Pending li pal CUNa y 
t i a il { held it ipevance nd 
suunted for b feeling that lows 
I I I Ol consume! S 
the extreme conservat I 
fl, prac | buying, h 
t le ma ( LO which ther 
‘ ee! innounced by few 
! ! n this district A lin 
! ! itl eclined 20 per cent 
Y 16 per cent, multi 
\ I I tions will dev 
ligy but argued that there 
é to postpone purcha 
( t 1 } larantee 
i tT i re I I 
‘ I l on in interest new 
( . f 
N ‘ N J L 
ta ( U xX 0 Tt I LW 
| AV le, ¢ é I to « ? 
l H *« Ba Car Co Michigan ¢ 
draw v Fra D. Chase I ( 
t | Kou S d W 
B ( 150 We Ontario St 
f ol ol I el 1 
Ht } W wortl Avenue ‘ ost $2( 
Narowetz Hea g & V«e iting Co, 2 We 
( ‘ ha pt iased a le $2 x ] [ 
! \\ where wol will tart at once ( 
nd office building to cost $40,000 
| Be KMlect Ce 38 West Mad 
¢ e! incorporated with $ OUU Ccaplit 
| | ©. J. Clusman and Tillman B« 
’ il sul é 
| Cit Foundry ¢ Rockford I 
! { » construct a $6,000 addition 
w building a Harrison Avenue and Nint . 
( " b ised aS a core room 
l \. Koenema Electr { Ine 214 ¢ 
\ lt Kast St l l Il! has been incorporat 
ock } Albert ¢ esk, Charle © 
( H. Chaplit to mat icture mac! 
Ca Lampagi h Co St. Louis, will 1 
1 ofl t Chicago and locate its plant at India 
Ind 7 company is incorporated with $500,' 
nd manufactures the Capital lampagraph 
( electric lamp and phonograph, electrically o} 1 
The Oliver Chilled Plow Works, South Bend, I! 
1 for building permits to erect five additional 
inits north and south of a recently completed forg 
They will include an assembling building, paint shop 
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and H. J. O'Donnel! N f he deta lave been made ° . 
a California 
The Badger Met Mfg. Co., 841 Thirtieth Street, Mil SAN Fra 
waukee, has filed nend nt corporate articles to The Shell Oil Co., 343 Sansom Street, § 
increase the authoriz tion fr $50,000 to $150,001 irranging for extensions and improveme1 
it manufactures w I I ur ing to en.arge th it Martinez, Cal to cost ibout $1,000.00 
ipacity of it fact \y e! t i threes years ago ment 
J J. Leach is I j ; 
The Crellin Machine Co Lo Angel 
The Farme I ( I ot Point Wis rated with a capital of $75,000 by Chark 
has been rporat \ 1 Ci i stock of $500,000 bs Crellin, and Alphons Trinkau Los Angel 
A. J Patel W ! Ma i nd A. N. Stevenson, all of ture machinery and part 
Oshkos W It ‘ ta I for the 1 nufac 
ture f tr S ! Po ext spril rent The Sims & Gray Iron Works, 156 M 
g , " ie~ Patch formerly was chies Francisco, has filed plans for a one-story ad 
enginee! { H I r ( ! ( lowa street 
The ney eta | 11 oY nized a ear The United States Electric Steel Prov ct 
aie aes erna) combuatio: Francisco, is negotiating with the City C 
ees . ; mi Carburetor Co.. Chamber of Commerce, Sacramento, Cal., fo 
aa " : 3 srburete: and new plant If suitable location can be found 
sania : ; ecretal and proposes to build a plant to cost in exes 
aieae - , including a hydroelectric power plant 
The Bub Bo Cor] tior Milwaukee, has been inco! Fire, Oct destroyed a building at th 
norated wit . capit nt } EB r, Herbert and Cook Spring Co Williams, Cal., with 
Arthur I Zwel 18 \I l Street, to manufactur 575,000. 
iton é f I aie r type The Lucey Mfg. Corporation, Los Ange 
Plans have been prepared for a factory costing about $20,009 f pumps, engines, oil well machinery, et 
to be rected during tl vi I tC Sci ngerville neal its capital from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 
Milwa ACE 
- The Reuter Brother Co Hayward, Ca 
of iron and steel castings, boilers, ete., h 
The Central South erty at San Jose, Cal., and will erect a new 
S Li Nov. 8 increased capacity. 

The Si ei ( : l the market for The Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Fran 
quipm« work at once in connection with its new hydroelk 
rh Gu & Asinthi Cit plant at Spring Gap, near Oakdale, Cal It 

Oxle resca + sa! ibaa tock of tructed in different units, with the entire p 
$1.000.0 ie, ed ; been Okla.: E. Webb to cost about $9,000,000, including machine 
Wichita, Kan., nd W H Brown De Moines Iowa, and The Berger-Carter Co., Hayward Cal., manufa 
s in ‘ I chine! power plant canning machinery, has acquired a controlling it 
equipment, et the National Axle Co. with plant at Industrial C 
1 | ( ee organized Jose, Cal The company will consolidate its works 
pk ts) we : | | K } H. Hardin point and will remove its Hayward plant to the new 
Edgar A DeNeu At a later date the plant will be extended to incl 
7 , ss er, president manufacture of dehydrating equipment. Headquarte 
iis Bu eauil : re he ompany are at 365 Market Street, San Francise 
manu ' Catalogs Wanted 
T} ] ( Seve 1 M iri street The consul general for Mexico, 519 Calif 
Jo] Mi e Bucl Millet San Francisco, desires catalogs of manuf ire 
Enzgine¢ or | ‘ B tor bulld machinery ad paper mill equipment for extract 
ae wood 
T Vi { \ SDI £ K I h 
I \ \ ry J t xs ‘ 
ee Frisco Railroad The Pacific Northwest 
D ( ( | ( ) ( I . 
, , : SEATTI 
plant 
ert it Bal . r [ ning m The machine-tool market conti ues quiet \ 
Ss t bout ind for new_equipment. Lumber mill W 
$150.1 buyers of machinery, are practically out of t ’ i 
I W K I u & Refining to a recent drop in lumber pric« ; 
( I G K t ‘ = 
ew ref The credit ution i sacle ; i 
W. ( : or ndustrial accounts are kept strictly to a 30 d 
The Kentu WV ( Lou f ving Inquiries for steel products, which were fair 
I ins | ‘ > x al Ago na [nown i steady de ne ind 
Murphy & Brothe Trust Building, % irchitect toward “‘watchful waiting” for the present 
i-§ I I . i SO Is The Lewiston Box |] ry St. Maris 
taking bids ut é ) plant ed a site in Spokane, and will remove 
East |} ht St ] part new locati The ipacity will be enlarged i | 
The Be P } C rran nt insta ( cw Wilsor ener n I w 
fo new : , a The Barde Industrial Co., 24 West Connect 
to the present |] Seattle, which purchased the No. 1 plant of the S 
é I ] I { rn I nl Eda Shipbuilding Co., is offering for i 
for the « tion of \ prope ‘ and locomotive cranes, lathes, electric win 
The ¢ N Mrs ( rw t 1 and Div ( compressors, grinders, pipe machin bolt thread 
ete. St. Lou ifacturer of ets, et ] awarded electric drills, drill presses, and other miscellat 
1 contract to the Batt . : 43 St. Lou H. H. Bryant & Son, Boise, Idaho, will erect 
Avenue, for the ct CW tory plant vad plant for Ford cars, employing about 100 mer I 
ft J. L. Nels f ! treasure! shipped direct to the factory for assembling 
The Hays-Elk! 1 Co ( shelbia IK recent lhe Sanford Friction Thresher Co., Centralia, V 
organized pl gl tne tion ol new coal Uppit completed work on the first unit of its factor 
at its properti¢ struction will begin immediately on a second unit \ 
The Planters’ Cotton G ( 5 e, OKla planning ford is president. 
for the rebuilding of its cott é recently damaged |} 
fire with loss estimated at $25 The Shaw-Bertram Lumber Co.. Klamath Falls 
ins the construction of a sawmill on Lake Ewuana, ‘ : 


The Wade ‘ : : — daily capacity of 50,000 ft. J. R. Shaw is president 


is planning for the construction of a tipple at its properties 
W. J. Pinson is head The city of Burns, Ore., contemplates the const 
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910 South Michigan 
Illustrates and describes 


Hoists.—Link Belt Co., 
Catalog No. 380 


Electric 
Avenue, 
a line of 


overhead electri 


Chicago 
well as 


capacities of % to 3 


standardized monorail electric hoists as 


traveling cranes li! 
Tables of 


included 


tons inclusive weights, clearance dimensions and 


speeds are 
Foundry Flasks.—American 
366 Madison Avenue, New York 


flasks, flask bars, taper snap flasks, 


Foundry Equipment Co., 
Describes corrugated steel 
snap mold jackets, cast 
bottom plates, mounting frames and pattern mounting com 
illustrated 


pound The catalog is 


Tool Holders, Ratchet Drills and Drop Forged 
Wrenches.—Armstrong Bros. Tool Co., 317 North Francisco 
Avenue, Chicago. Catalog B-20, 43 pages, 4 x 6 in 


2 Lists, 
tool holders for turning, 


illustrates and describes a line of 


boring, threading, knurling, cutting off, planing, slotting and 
drilling metals ratchet drills of universal, short, Packer, 


Weston and standard reversible types; drop forged wrenches 

and other machine shop specialties. 
Wagon Loaders.—George Haiss Mfg. Co., Canal Place, 
Booklet 820 Describes the Haiss “Path Dig- 


New York 


} 


ging Wagor oaders, which are self-feeding, self-propelling 
and self-crowding Views show the wagon loader in oper 
ition 
Water Heater.—Griscom-Russell Co., 90 West Street, 
New Yorl Bulletin 260 Describes the Reilly feed water 
heater, made with cast-iron shell The heating surface con- 
sts of Reilly coils of seamless drawn copper tubing 


Thread Miller.—Smalley General Co., 


Pamphlet 


Bay City, Mich 
company’s No, 1-¢ 


Illustrates and describes the 


thread miller with power traverse It is designed for espe 


1] 9 


work such as milling 2 and 3 pitch threads up 
threads 


cially heavy 


to 5 or 6 in. long as well as 


lution of the 


and smaller 


lighter 





pitches at one re work 


Automatic Starters for Motors.—General 
Schenectady, N. Y¥ Two Bulletins, 


tactor tvpe iutomati starters for series, 


Electric Co., 
describing series con 
shunt, or com 


pound-wound direct-current motors Bulletin 68433 describes 


a starter for use where automatic starting is desired upon 
closing a line switch at some remote point 3ulletin 68436 
describes an automat starter operated by a push button, or 
by the operation of a float switch, pressure governor, or 
Similar accessory 

Ball Bearings.—Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 


with the title “Fafnir 
Describes types of Fafnir 


Booklet No. 20, 70 page % x &§% in., 


Ball Bearings for Your Machine 


ball bearings and how to mount them Photographs show 


actual examples of the application of the ball 


machines, electric 


bearings to 


various types of motors, and high speed 


grinding spindles 
Gas Producers.—Smith Gas 
Ohio Bulletin No, 16 


pany’s type “G” 


Dayton, 
describes the com 


Engineering Co., 
Illustrates and 


producer, a mechanically operated producer 


for the generation and delivery of clean cold gas 
Brass Melting.—Acheson Graphite Co., Niagara Falls 
N. Y Booklet Presents information in regard to electric 


non-ferrous metals. Various types of electric 


furnaces are described and tables showing comparative 
metal losses when melting non-ferrous metals in the elec 
! irnace ind fuel fired furnace, and the average cost 
‘ melting bras with fuel fired or electric furnace are 
ncluded 

Blast Furnaces.—William B. Pollock Co., Youngstown 
Ohio Catalog No Illustrations of modern blast fur- 
naces which the company has built. 


Snaggeing Wheels.—Norton Co 
Booklet with the title 


Worcester, Mass 
“Snagging.” Deals with the selection, 
care and use of snagging wheels 
Economics of Lighting.—Cooper 
Hoboken, N. J 300klet 
f Lighting,” by E 
article from the 


Hewitt Electric Co., 
with title “Studies in the Economics 
Leavenworth Elliott A reprint of an 


Central Station 


Goggles.—Straus & Buegeleisen, 16 Hanover Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y Presents advantages of Resistal goggles 


The lenses, it is explained, are non-shatterable. 
Belting Manual.—Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4969 Lexing- 
ton Street with the title “Short Cuts to 


Power Transmission.” A handbook for belt users. 


Chicago Booklet 
Chapters 
cover considerations in belt different kinds of belts, 
care of belts making belts endless, belt 
calculations, causes of belt troubles, etc 

Steel Mill Control.—Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., 
kee. Bulletin 870, 48 
of the problems involved in the control of motor driven steel 
mill machinery The story of iron and steel 


buying, 


making belt joints 


Milwau- 
pages, 8% x 11 in Discusses some 


from the ore 
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in the mines to the finished product of the steel 
lined and various applications of Cutler-Han 
apparatus are explained. Electric brakes, liftir 
space heaters, Thomas meters for measuring 


magnetic separator 
installation 


pulleys are also described 
views are shown. 
Insuiating Brick.—Armstrong 
Pittsburgh. Booklet, 72 
insulation of high 


boiler 


Cork & In 
pages, 6 x 9 in. De 
temperature industrial equ 
as furnaces, stills, hot blast 


Stoves, et 


bricks are described 


and their uses outlined 
heat transmission tests, operating records with 
insulation, and other valuable data are includ 


Magnesia Pipe and Boiler Covering.—\ 
ciation of America, 72 Zulletin suilding, | 
10% in. with title, “D 
A study of the cause and prevention of 


Booklet of 80 pages, 7% x 
Steam.” 
and the transmission of steam for power or heat 
Information upon heat and heat losses, their « 

vention, tables and data on coal saving, the corr 
of pipe and boiler 


covering, 1S given An out 


properties of magnesia, its characteristi and | 
a pipe and boiler covering, specifications for it 
etc., add to the 
Tables and added for the use of e 
architects in the preparation of specifications 
Illustrations show applications of 
plants of various kinds 


Air Operated Drills.—Denver 
Booklet with title 


value of the 
data are 


book as a ref 


magnesia 


Rock D1 


Waugh 9% 


Denver, Col 


scribes three air-operated drills a No 90 
and iron mining; a No. 93 for drilling in ro 
can be operated either wet or dry and a No 


with the No. 93 except 
Views of the 


that it is designed for 


only 


drills in use are included 


Universal Measuring 


d’'Instruments de 


Machine.—Société G: 


Physique, Geneva, represented 
Lexington Avenue, New York. Bi 


description of a 


Golden Co., 405 


reprint of a universal measuring 


from the Hngineer, London, England. The mach 
signed to measure not only plain gages, but also 
with the various measurements which have to b 


plug Measurements are 


ence to a 


screw gages performed 


standard which is in the form of a divided 


read by a microscope provided with a special n 


in the eyepiece. 
Floor 
Pittsburgh 


tile Floors” 


Coverings.—Armstrong 
Two booklets 


Cork & Insulat 
One booklet with the 
tiles 


shapes, sizes and 


shows applications of made of pow 


cork and furnished in different 


use as a floor covering. The other booklet des 

tile, made from cork shavings compressed and |! 
Desk File.—Ross-Gould, Tenth and Olive 

Louis 300klet Describes a desk system file n 


series of interlocking metal units or uprights, joined 


thus to provide as many compartments as may be 


Power Transmission Machinery.—A. & F. Bi 
Street, New York Catalog No. 66 
Illustrates and describes a line of powe 
machinery including gears, 

pulleys, countershafts, hangers and floor stands, p 


79 Barclay 
5 x 8 in. 
mission shafting 
sole plates, steam and air driven sirens, ete. 


Material Handling Machinery.—Franklin ™ 


Winsted, Conn. Bulletin 5001. Devoted to the 
electric hoists and traveling cranes. The bullet 
trated 


Boring Mills.—Cincinnati Planer Co., 
log, 31 pages, 8% x 11 in 
production boring mills 
in., and 


Cincin 
Illustrates and descr 
made in five 
mills made in 


and extension type 10 x 16 ft. 


sizes fron 


massive sizes of 8, 10 


Marine Pumps and Auxiliaries.—Worthi 
& Machinery Corporation, 115 Broadway, New Y 
BK-3000, 125 pages, 6 x 9 in. 
of pumping machinery for marine 
adapted for the various work met ir 

practice, including Naval and Merchant Marine requ! 
Section 1 
simplex 


dense! he 


Describes an ext 
service cove! 
classes of 
covers reciprocating pumps of horizonta é 
and duplex 
section 3, 


types; section 2, air pumps 
oil pumps; 
miscellaneous and 


is illustrated. 


section 4, 


centritug 
section 5, marine auxiliaries 

Valuation and Report Service.—Ford, Baco! 
115 Broadway, New York. Booklet 
in Union.” Explains the service which the 
prepared to furnish as follows: Technical and 
investigations and expert testimony ; 
construction; valuation and 
and forwarding; operation 
developing. 


title Ser Pe 


with the 


designing and ng 
reports; purchasing t 


and management; fina 
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BOOK REVIEWS | 


he History of Cuba. By Willis Fletcher Johnson. 
Five Volumes. Pages 6 x 9 in. Published by B. F. 
Buck & Co., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
[he fifth volume of this very complete history of 
1 is devoted to resources, important among which 
the numerous rich bodies of iron ore and other ores, 
manganese, chromium and nickel. Mining 
rations back in the early days of the sixteenth cen- 
soon after Columbus discovered the island, we are 
centered around the search for gold. The mining 
‘ther metals was only incidental then, and continued 
for many years. After the discovery of rich de- 
ts of gold in Mexico, however, interest in opera- 
s in Cuba waned considerably. 
Not until the early part of the nineteenth century 
the presence of enormous deposits of iron ore found 
ighout the mountain districts of the province of 
nte present themselves to the outside world as a 
table project. Next to gold up to this time the 
leposits of copper ore received chief attention. 
Nearly all of the great iron deposit 
a few feet of the surface, and on the southern 
ves of the Sierra Maestra it is necessary only to 
ipe the dirt from the side of the hills, 
ind send it down to the sea by gravity. 
tions exist at the Mayari mines on the north coast, 
re the deposits need nothing but washing with cold 
ter. The latter mines are now being worked by 
lehem Steel interests. Nickel is also contained in 
of the iron ores taken and of course enhances its 
ie. Besides the deposits in the province of Oriente 
e quantities of nickeliferous iron ore are found in 
provinces of Camaguey and Pinar del Rio. 
The work of the United States Geological Survey, 
nenced in 1918 to ascertain the quality and quan- 
f manganese and chrome deposits in Cuba, and 
ertaken with the idea of discovering means for 
‘ly producing new volumes of these valuable ma- 
ils for wartime use, and the results thereof are 
ed. The American engineers out on the 
ey expedition discovered many workable deposits 
The province of Oriente alone, it is de- 
ed, with the investment of a few hundred thousand 
irs in road building, can supply the mills of the 
1 States with all the chromium and manganese 
needed for the development of the steel industries. 


1 as 


Ss of Oriente lie 


a ? 


take out the 
Similar 


sent 


tnese ores, 


Naval Consulting Board of the United States. By Lloyd 
N. Scott, late captain and liaison officer to the Naval 
Consulting Board and War Committee of Technical 

Pages 288, 9 x 5% in., numerous illustra- 

Published by Superintendent 

Government Printing Office, 


Societies. 
tions and diagrams. 
of Public Documents, 
Washington. 
The complete details about the organization of the 
Consulting Board, composed of distinguished 
neers and scientists selected from the membership 
eleven leading American technical 
1 by Thomas A. Edison, and much of the work it 
mplished (not including, of course, that part which 
; ssarily must still remain secret) are set forth in 
lume by Captain Scott. According to Josephus 
ls, Secretary of the Navy, who wrote the preface, 
uuld have been impossible for the Navy to have 
1 on its part in winning the World War without 
ontribution of civilian thinkers, foremost among 
of course, were the members of the Naval Con- 
ting Board. 

The story about the campaign for suggestions from 
‘ountry’s inventors and the scheme for handling 
flood of suggestions that came in is particularly 
nating and throws light on the bent for inventing 
gs prevalent throughout the nation. All told, 110,- 
nventions or ideas for inventions from the public 
examined and passed upon. Most of the ideas 


societies and 


turned in by amateurs, however, and out of the 
it number sent in only 110 were considered of suffi- 
value to be sent to committees and but one was 
into production, although several others were de- 
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veloped and might have been put into use later on. 
Inventive accomplishments of members of the Naval 
Consulting Board receive special treatment in the book 
and descriptions with illustrations are given of notable 
inventions by Maxim, Edison, Sperry, Hewitt, Sprague 
and Hutchinson. One of these by Hudson Maxim had 
a new method of making gun tubes by 
utiliz ng great hydraulic pressure and thus permitting 
the manufacture of a gun in one Another by 
Mr. Maxim an invention for mounting large guns 
on railroad cars and securing the cars in concrete 
placements. Mention is made of Mr. 


»-caliber-gun erosion. 


piece. 
was 
em- 
Maxim’s 


also 


Considerable space is also devoted to a whole string 
of inventions by Thomas A. Edison, more important of 
which are listening devices, means for sharp turning 


tion of smoke screen, turbine head for 


projectiles and reacting shell. Among Elmer A. 
Sperry’s contributions an automatic submarine alarm 
and an improved anti-aircraft searchlight, both of which 
are described \ net system and several bomb devices 


invented by Frank Sprague and a portable searchlamp 
T 


by Dr. Miller Reese Hutchinson also receive mention. 
Accounts in Theory and Practice. 

Ph.D., professor of accounting, Yale Uni 

versity. Pages 300, 6 x 9 in. Published by the 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 239 West Thirty-ninth Street, 

New York. 

Although written primarily as a first-semester col 
this should quite useful 
to accountants and business men generally, because of 
he effective combination of theoretical and 

application. The author has divided the book 
dealing respectively with fundamental 
principles, partnership, expansion of ac- 
counting records, corporation accounting, financial 
statements, and special applications of principles. A 
very convenient bibliography is appended to each of 
A special effort is made by Dr. Saliers 
this book the various fundamental. 
accounting. The more complicated as- 
general procedure he is planning to discuss in 


By Ear! A. Saliers, 
assistant 


ieve textbook, book prove 
discussion 
practical 
into Six parts, 


accounting, 


these sections. 
to drive home in 
principles of 
pects of 
a later volume. 
Fuel Oil in Industry. By Stephen O. Andros. Pages 
88, 6 x 9 in.; 107 illustrations and 14 tables. Pub- 
Shaw Publishing Co., 910 South Michi- 
ran Boulevard, Chicago 


sl v the 


compendium of in- 
different indus- 
Early chapters 
are devoted to an extensive discussion of the principles 
of fuel oil and to a presentation of the 
physical and properties of fuel oil. This is 
followed by a comparison of coal and fuel oi] which 
gives typical analyses of different coals and the in- 
fluence of impurities on efficiencies of combustion, com- 
parative efficiencies of powdered coal and fuel oil, and 
cost figures of a plant operating on fuel oil and one 
powdered coal. A chapter on colloidal 
fuel explains compositions and characteristics. Chap- 
ters follow on distribution and storage, heating, strain- 
ing, pumping and regulating. 

Applications of fuel oil are presented in six indus- 
tries in chapters on the arrangement of boiler furnaces, 


This is a practical and concise 


burning in the 


¢ ‘ ‘ 
ormat.o lel oO 


‘ies, as well as the equipment used. 
combustion 


chemical 


operating on 


types of fuel oil burners, fuel oil in steam navigation, 
oil burning manufacture of iron and 
steel, and heat treating furnaces. Applications of fuel 
oil in the production of electricity, in the sugar indus- 
try, glass industry, ceramic industries, and in heating 
public buildings, hotels and residences are discussed. 
The book concludes with a chapter on oil in gas making 


and an appendix on fuel oil uses. 


locomotives, the 


Causes of Skin Sores and Boils Among Metal Work- 
ers is the subject of a 5l-page booklet published by 
E. F. Houghton & Third and Somerset streets, 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of oils and leathers. This 
treatise was prepared primarily for executives in the 
metal-cutting industries to aid them in recognizing and 
overcoming the causes of the skin infection troubles 
encountered when certain liquids are used as an aid in 
metal-cutting and metal-working. 


Co., 


Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 








The quotations given below are for small lots, as | On a number of articles the base price only js ¢; 
q i ; : ae N > p y is given 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- it being impossible to name every size. ; 
ing stocks. ; The wholesale prices at which large lots are golg 
As there are many consumers whose requirements by manufacturers for direct shipment from mi!\s are 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- given in the market reports appearing in a pr eding 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots part of THE IRon AGE under the general heading of 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. “Iron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 
_ ; - — - — — ——— - 
Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes | Steel Wire 
Bars: Per Lb. BasB Pricg* oN No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb 
Mtinnd: irom, base PEICS. occ cccvscsvescesssse 5.50c. IE WE isis e sheds seek kemee eevee i. 8.00¢ 
Swedish bars, base price ......csscccsccccces 20.00c. Annealed GO8t .occcsseccccccesccccccccsces: 8.00¢. 
Soft Steel: Galvanized annealed ........cccccccsccaccees: 8.75¢, 
So wed . 7 - Coppered DOSIC .....cecsccccccsccssassccccecs 8.50¢. 
% to 1% in., round and square.....: 3.48c. to 4.75¢. Tinned soft Bessemer .......cccccccccccces,, 006 
1 to 6 in. x % to 1 im........cceeees 3.48¢c. to 4.75c. _ — 
i to 6 aa 2 SE 2 STS AR... kc see cawa 3.58¢c. to 4.75c. *Regular extras for lighter gages. 
Mbmn==95. ONG 11716 IMs. icc cicicsisenicsas 3.53¢. to 5.45c. Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
Bands—1% to 6 by 3/16 to No. 8..... 4.18¢. to 7.00c. ; BASE PRICE 
POD: vas cwecdveccscttocinedsacnneds 5.68c. to 7.00c. High brass sheet .....cssccccccccccees 25%4c. to 26¢. 
Sienes: Se TOUT os: bcaced be Ree eneee 26%4c. to 27e. 
Beams and channels—3 to 15 in.....3.58c. to 4.30c. SOO SEN = nat see anenedenennonmehe eel 23%Ac. to 2be, 
URED SEE. 6. vwicnkxes Dbeeicene nee 4lléc. to 48¢. 
Angles: Co 
, : F pper Sheets 
3 in. x % in. and larger ............3.08¢c. to 4.30c. She ; e 
3 in. x 3/16 in. and % in...........3.83c. to 5.10e. Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 0z., 26%4c. to 27%. per 
1% to 2% in. x %& in.......... 0000 3.63c. to 4.90c. a alaciae 
1% to 2% in. x 3/16 in. and thicker. .3.58c. to 4.85. | eek rence | OT Ae MARUI, 38. FD, atvane: oe 
ee ee oe err 3.63c. to 4.90c. Tin Plates 
DOO he CR Be MR ic iss cscs ewonanes 3.68c. to 4.95c. Bright Ti a tt 
AME Miss exvineisgensasetia’ 3.73¢c. to 5.00c. eo ee weds 
OE i Misass senciscenssesncctennwa 3.78c. to 5.05c. amar = Gpge 80 Ib...$10.80 $10.55 
5 x Lm ) ee 4.18¢. i) 5.95¢. Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb... 10.90 10.65 
CS a ee renner 5.28c. to 7.65c. 14x20 14x20 100 lb... 11.00 10.75 
Riis IC...$16.50 $14.25 IC... 11.25 11.00 
1 ' - . IX... 18.75 16.25 IX... 12.25 12.00 
x % in....... we ccccccccccccsescees 3.98c. to 5.90c. Ixx 20.50 18.00 xXx 13.25 13.00 
1% in. x 1% x 3/16 in..............3.88¢. to 5.80c. ryy °° 99 : i ie 
5S = eee + ~ IXXX... 22.25 19.75 IXXX...°14.25 14.00 
1% to 2% x 3/16 in. and thicker....‘ 3.68c. to 5.60c. IixXxxx 93°75 21.50 IXxxx 15.25 15.00 
$3 in. and larger................+...3.00c. to 5.30c. i i a a ; 5 ert ‘ 
; Terne Plates 
; Merchant Steel Per Lb. 8-lb, Coating 14x 20 
Tivo, 146: = MH im. OH WARMOT ong icc ciciscccccss’ 4.75c. LOD Ti tinsc tc tcvaeeeeeee le enes wee neces o@ Se 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger) ...5.35c. A errr rrr rr ne 9.50 
Toe calk, % x % in. and larger................ 6.00c. PU Kavdin wiewe etnias & Shane ee ie hohe eeerai 10.50 
Cold-rolled strip (soft and quarter hard)..12c. to 14c. Fife GOOF SOOEE. ..s cccvcceccesessonsusanasees 12.7 
Open-hearth spring steel............. 7.00c. to 10.00c. Tin 
Shafting and Screw Stock: ientie. Mie cavicxccstcscnnesnsnente baum 43¢. 
DN cc chabshekhtavnsrieb eee ewe 6.25c. to 7.00c. EE > t= (EA 50c. to 55c 
Squares, flats and hex............... 6.75¢. to 7.50c. . 
Standard cast steel, base price.............00-. 15.00c. Lake ingot rnratial 18¢ 
ORG CASE. BOCOl . con dccccccnsccvndcreeee. 6 SCs. ‘oe -» lalate dape erable» Sia init beetadee ahs 0S KASS 7%. 
: ; ; EAOUEENEED cccacclvsnsnenddnteavess ten tuae wes 17%e. 
Extra best cast steel...........e.00. 29.00c. to 30.00c. CN ov cvnk cindaae cabcas teoen ee ceuean 17%e. 
re Tank Plates—Steel Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
6 in. ANG HORTIO“. .scccocsescccdsccsdlee WOW 4:50e. Western Se 4 vo ccoksucesestvndéccngba 8% c. to Ye. 
Senate Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks.......... 14c. open 14%. 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. American pig haan te — Re. to 8%e. 
~ ms bhai poet Sr it Lp ” aoe Sek ME. ccidneacsdianstaeneeaeeiaee 9c. to 10¢. 
a, Raves ebke enw ciels AN be wes beau eee /.05c. to 8.05c. Solder, % and % a ae 
SE dc6.0veS Suche ners aes eNenae Mak 7.10c. to 8.10c. No. 1 solder 27 'be. 
Ee. «c6caeGbasasksiaknseeeeeets 7.20c. to 8.20c. Refined aie... ee 
Box Annealed—Black cae alain tilicasinaes @ etal ~ d 
. . = *rices of solder indicatec »y private brand vary accore- 
- Soft Steel Wood's ing to composition 
Cc ~~ “5 ass Refined, Babbitt Metal 
er Lb. Per Lb Best grade lk .90e. 
9 . 20, ' ’ per Ds cee bb WESC HESRSE CREDO ERE EHO EO v 
a 18 Sa ili etait cine oo “ aa 10.800 Commercial grade, pe? TD. .cccccccsconisccwecsses 50e. 
I i aran Soe ee ae ny ‘ ‘ “8.50e. to 9.40c. 10.85¢. 2 ae Antimony yu 
ee aise ta Tce 8.60c. to 9.50c. —-:11.00e. ASIALIC «1. sees sees eee eeeeereeeeeeeeees 8i6c. to Ine. 
DE i caine uwia alc eae B.40e. tO B. 750, «sso. w va va Aluminum 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
Goluentead iia pure), in ingots for remelting, per Ib....35c. to 38e. 
i i yk tht eh eee KS Seer ak wen ceNes 8.85c. to 10.10c. Old Metals 
MOG BD i cncacneudesccecnccsecwsusecs 9.10c. to 10.25c. There is a better feeling in the trade and prices are 
OR | er ae err 9.25c. to 10.40c. a little stronger, although business is still quiet. Dea! 
Bios. ZB and 24 ..cccsccscccccccssecs 9.40c. to 10.55c. ers’ buying prices are nominally as follows: 
RE sc¢ckaveessiestenadasetiaces 9.55¢. to 10.70c. Cents 
agi cel ae cenpee a 9.70c. to 10.85¢. Per 6D 
ME, Siiintnekidncearsdetennbnksins 9.85¢. to 11.00c. Copper, heavy and crucible......+++++eeeseeeeeri 0 
ticle eer iene 10.35¢. to 11.50c. Copper, heavy and Wire......+++seeseeeseseees: 10.25 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. Copper, light and bottoms........+eeeeeeeeeeees 10.4 
Byes, WOW © voi oa sc dviendcwees Veena cemamewhes 1.75 
Pipe Benes, WE .cicinvescubetducsncedcs cdnceanes 5.50 
Standard—Steel Wrought Iron Heavy machine cOMposition.......eeeeeeeeeeeee? 2.25 
: Blk. Galv. ; Blk. Galv. No. 1 yellow brass turmingS.......+++++eeeeeee nae 
% in. Butt... —34 —17| %-1% in. Butt. — 3 +17 No. 1 red brass or composition turnings ......++> 10.0 
%-3 in. Butt. —38 —22/ 2 in. Lap...... + 3 +21 Land, Beavy ..csccccsectevcccccvssunctacesases® 5.25 
3%-6 in. Lap. —33 —18 | 2%-6 in. Lap.. + 1 +17 BE, DON in on cadsdervdcanveds Qheenseeas avwese 3.75 
7-12 in. Lap.. —23 — 61 7-12 in. Lap... 412 480 =| —_ Zime 1... cece cece cece eee c cece etenecneceseeees 4.00 
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